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INTRODUCTION 


Anotheb year, another milestone reached — the last but one — 
in the journey of a complete English translation of the Four 
Nikayas of the Sutta-Pitaka, And the MS. forming the 
last lap is, Mr. Woodward writes, already finished : the Gradual 
Sayings of the Tens and Elevens. As a reader of the present 
volume, it is for me a pleasure to testify to the high worth I 
find in the scrupulous love of accuracy, the literary style, the 
useful wealth of discussion and reference enriching these 
pages, all of it the disinterested work of the leisure hours of 
a busy life. If I say more, Mr. Hare will be threatening to 
resign, and that would be tragic, for his fine tools must 
not yet be downed. -Let me come to a few terms where I 
should have written with Margarethe mit ein bischen afdern 
W Often r But not by using anywhere idioms of more familiar 
literary diction. ‘‘Yoke-mate to asking for ydcayogo 
(p. 4) may not be oiled with familiarity, yet it is accurate; 
the liberal donor like fellow-ox with the less fortunate beggar. 
After all it may be the abrupt, seeming clumsy phrase that 
lives longer. Would the order : ‘ Stand and charge the enemy 
still thrill us as does that ‘Up guards and at ’em P of 120 
years ago ? On the contrary, I would just here and 
there have preferred the relatively unfamiliar Englishing. 
That I now give a few other-wordings here is by way of 
apology for having omitted to point them out in MS. stage 
to the translator, whereby they might have been mentioned 
.in' footnotes., ' 

Oertain Renderings, — ^P. 5: “worldly lusts ” for hham- 
‘ Worldly ’ does not fit. The fetter here is ‘ lives ’ 
and ‘ worlds ’ brought into disrepute by 

monkish teaching. Future life had become a thing not hoped 
for (save of course by the saner Everyman), but a fetter to 
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more life. In the compound the plural is often implicit, 
but overlooked. 

P. 13: shall make mindfulness stand up ’’ is less close to 
satiwb upaUJmpessanti than shall make present.’’^ The Pali 
had else been utthapessanti. 

P. 23: ^‘resolve’’ for sanhappa is to waste a strong word 
on a weaker. I have gone into this makeshift for ‘ will ’ 
elsewhere, with all the subterfuges of translators to get fit 
rendering.^ ^ To fit ’ (kip) is here the root-idea. In it we 
have the man as India saw him, 600 B.C., thinking, then 
adapting, fitting act to thought. But ^resolve ’ is a very 
synergy of the whole man: will to act with coefficient of 
thought and desire. 

P. 30: “ This discriminative body ” for savinmnako kayo is 
misleading. The kayo was never held to be the discriminator. 
The adjective simply implies him: — body-cum-man-the-siir- 
vivor, or later, body-cum-mind as in the phrase savinna^ho 
samanl sasanm {K,8. i, 62; ii, 252; iii, 80; vi, 311; Sakya, 
p. 244). 

P. 180: “ The onward way ” for niccam maggam. Niccam 
is here adverb of time. Of, niccam hhattam quoted in Points 
of Controversy, p. 63. I should prefer ‘ ever.’ 

ever 

She clears the Way to faring ivell hereafter, 

P. 214:“' struggle ” iot appativmfi is to disregard a fine, 
if negative, term by a rendering needed for other such, which 
are positive. ‘ One who does not hinder (the self) ’ is more 
accurate. Compare the reference (as to a “lassie’ phrase) 
in Dha/i[nma-san^an/h, % 1366 {Buddhist Psychol, Ethics, 2nd. ed., 
p. 333, (vii). 

P. 257: ‘“e not vain” for ma manni. Here the Com- 
mentary has misled with ‘Don’t be arrogant.’ The older 
meaning of mannati, once nearer to ‘ thinking,’ is ‘ Don’t 
imagine, don’t get ideas into your head ’ (because of 
praise). 

1 G.S. iii, 226. 0/. K.S. i, 214, 3; ii, 157. 

2 Sahya, p. 85/.; Law, Buddhistic Studies, ‘Man as Willor.’ 
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Pp. 190, 11 . 1; 281: Sampada is here soinetinies rendered 
by perfection,' usually by * achievement.' The latter alone 
is right. Unless we lower our conception of what is perfect, 
perfection is too lofty a term. 

AuMl I agree with the translator in deploring, as a rule, 
the rendering of one Pali word by different renderings. We 
translators are at times really criminally lax in this matter. 
We have at times become not guides but bandits. But here 
and there a different rendering may be the better guide. In 
any language a wmrd may come to be used with a meaning 
which has changed in value. Thus our own ' become ' has 
undergone a change, to mention no others. Atiha is such a 
\Yord. Buddhist exegesis distinguishes seven or eight mean- 
ings, of which ‘ weal ’ and * growth ' are two;^ but it has long 
lost sight of the religious meaning : ' the sought for, the needed. ’ 
In the First Utterance we see this meaning as that Yrhich a 
man seeks in the w^ay to salvation. In the mission charter 
of the early days of the Order we see another meaning used: 
Sdtiha savyanjmia : ' spirit and letter,’ a value betraying later, 
literary growth in a thesaurus of Sayings. Cf. below, where 
* meaning-knower ’ is atth’annu, p. 75. Into this I have gone 
in Vol. Ill (p. ix). That the two renderings in III have 
blossomed into the twelve of IV is regrettable. But in that the 
translator has so well warned the reader in the preface, his 
notes, and in his admirable index, no harm need follow. 

' The Cool ’: in his thoughtful and informative note on this 
(pp. V — ix), Mr. Hare has put us all in his debt for doing so 
much to clarify the muddled values in most minds on the 
subject of nirvana, and I leave readers to weigh his words. 
For myself, I judge that the Oxford Dictionary has been 
primed from some ill-informed source in its definition. Ap- 
parently the earliest use of the word is in the Hindu Bhagavad- 
Gita, w'hich upsets the 'Buddhist’ monopoly of the term. 
But I have gone into this in recent books.^ I can understand 
the ideal state figured in a warmer country by the figure of 

1 Mita, vud4U. Cf. KS. i, p. 317. 

2 Sakya 112, 167 /.; Mmiual S.RG.K., p. 175, 230, 305, Indian 
Rdigionf 8, 91. 
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coolness, and we have saintly attainment in this life actually so 
figured in the term ' sitibhuta.’ But ‘ cool ’ (see 6, p. xvii) atUed 
to tMs weighs down the preoccupation with ' body. ’ And where- 
as, in the defining passages so usefully quoted, it is the weal 
of the man, not of the no-man, that is brought out, it was 
certainly at no time a bodily weal that w^as taken into account. 
Ultimately it was the perfection in some inefiable way of the 
very Man — i.c., spirit, soul In worth of the Best, the Highest, 
the Most, man has never transcended the Very Man. 

Lastly, there is one rendering where, albeit unawares, the 
translator has needlessly played into the hands of decadent 
Buddhism, a rendering in which he was but following our 
})ad example, and where I ought not to have failed to warn 
him. This is on p. 108, where bhavassa pdragu is given as 

Beyoml becoming hath he gone* 

The faulty precedent here was Kindred Satjings, i, p. 247; 
ibid., iv, p. 141 ; Gradual Sayings, ii, p. 10, given respectively as 

who hath transcended , . . ill ... 
becoming he^s o' erf assed ... 
passed o'er becoming ... 

In Minor VII, Dhammapada 348, a later 

publication than my Kindred Sayings i, I have made amends, 
and have rendered bhavassa fdragu by a more accurate way: 

Let go the fast, let go the things hereafter, 
let go tTie middle things, yon-farer of becoming ! 

Namely, the compound fdragu, literally ' yon-farer,’ 
whether the 'yon,’ or 'further,’ be in 'things ’ {dhammd), or 
mantras, or decay {jard), or the three Vedas, is nowhere, in 
Pali exegesis, equated with any word indicating ' done with ’ 
or ' transcended ’ {e*g* with ati-)* It is said to mean versed in, 
master of, accomplished in. This is well rendered in Chalmers’s 
Sutta-Nipata as 'versed in every mental state,’ and by 
Rhys Davids, 'mastered the three Vedas.’ Pali exegesis 
describes this as in six modes: super-knowing, understanding, 
riddance, making-becomej realizing and attainment {S.N.A* 
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ap. verse 167 ; DhA, ap. 348). The S.A, lias no comment on 
either context. 

It may be said that where, as above, till’ is in ■ qnestioia,, 
transcendence seems the more plausible rendering. But 
consider ! For Buddhist editors ' ill ' meant mainly, or even 
solely, the physical ills : old age, disease, death. And Gotania, 
the man eulogized in the passage {K,S. i, 247), had not ‘got 
past’ any of these three; ail lay yet ■ in his path. But. he 
had at least wayfared further through them than had most, 
he ^ understood ’ them better than most. 

To speak of going beyond becoming, when for original 
Buddhism becoming w^as the very nature of man, the very 
guarantee of his ultimate perfection, is to bring in the later 
monastic usage (and dread) of bJmvd {i.e, lives, worlds) where 
'we have no warrant to do so. I w^ould beg readers to 
substitute the reading 

Yon-fa/rer ofbecmning lie^ 

and Mr. Hare to accept our apology for misleading him, my 
apology daring to include one from the alas ! far-distant 
Mr. Woodward. He wdll doubtless see, in the rendering of 
pdmgu, as an advanced stage in the More, and not as a having 
overpassed, a brother-phrase of that 

which w^e had last year in the previous volume (p* 61), in a 
verse with which my Introduction ends: 

Now am 1 bound to become one turning no more back ; 

1 shall become a Further-Farer in the life divine. . 

Way and Brahmacariya, — It is good to see the Commen- 
tator here reminding us that the man seeking the End of 
the God-life is, for Buddhists, no young fellow'-my-lad pledged 
as student to chastity (with which the word brakmacuriya 
became linked as synonymous, and as which Biiddhist examina- 
tion canditates still translate it), but any layman in earnest 
about things in life most worth while; things which original 
Buddhism figured as ‘the Way,’ the wmy of Becoming— a 
happy yoking which alas ! suffered divorce, surviving only 
in the worsened figure within a figure, Bhavacakka: the 
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Wheel of Bhava, a Bhava no more associated with Growth 
but with * lives ’ and ‘ worlds ’ held to be only ‘ ill/ 

Incidently, about Way: it is a noteworthy feature, com- 
pletely overlooked, that the way as ‘ eightfold ’ (aMhangiko) 
finds m place in these Eights, any more than do the ‘ Ariyan 
Truths’ among the Fours (VoL II). The Eight ‘angas’ 
(qualities, p. 162) are given, but not as belonging to a ‘ way.’^ 
It is strong contributory evidence to our seeing in these two 
categories a later institutional growth, a feature of the ec- 
clesiastical standardizing come to be held desirable in the 
Mauryan age. Nor for that matter do the Four Satippat- 
thanas, or the Four Efforts, find definite recording as Fours, 
nor the five ‘khandhas ’ as a Five. All of these find only 
incidental mention, as possibly later insertions. 

Again, it is only in this volume that I have found the word 
sampardyika, ‘of other worlds,’ ‘hereafter,’ linked with the 
Way. In the Suttas and Vinaya it is attha, the goal or 
summum bomm (rendered by ‘ weal ’ or ‘ good,’ or ‘ eternity ’!) 
that is sampardyika, or again, sukha, ‘happiness.’ Attha is 
there distinguished into (a) ditthadhamma ‘ of this life,’ and (6) 
sampardyika, ‘of other worlds.’ But Way is just ‘of other 
worlds.’ Metre-exigencies may have affected matter; but 
what, if that was so, has been selected is the seeing other- 
worldness in the Way. With the emphasis lent by the in- 
serted ‘ eightfold,’ it is just as ‘ of this life ’ that Buddhists 
came to view the Way. 

It was indeed inevitable, that with the fading out of the 
reality of the self, the man, as user of body and mind, interest 
in his hereafter should also wane. It is impossible to maintain 
the forward view and a vivid sense of present responsibility 
with the belief that future destiny is to be just a resultant 
body-cum-mind complex. Yet to what a different attitude 
in the Founder and his co-workers does not a Sutta here and 
there bear testimony ! Look at the Sutta ‘ Gaya ’ in the 
Eights (p. 201) : The Founder is stated to be measuring, as 
stages of spiritual progress towards full ‘awakening,’ his 

1 As such, they emerge once in the Tens. The subject will be more 
fitly summed up in the last volume. 
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progress in communication with worthy men of worthier worlds 
and in acquisition of their higher 'knowledge and vision 
And in the catechism presented as a dialogue between those 
two leading men, Sariputta and Maha-Kotthita (p. 254), as 
to "the end for which the godly life under the Exalted One 
is to be lived/’ the questions are concerned with its results 
not here but on the liver’s hereafter 

The End of the Godly Life, — The reader should here notice 
how often this subject of inquiry recurs, and what a variety 
of reasons for so living are given. He can now refer, in 
translations, to eleven other such recurrences.^ The reasons 
authoritatively given are practically all of monastic values, 
given to monks or to wandering students (paribbdjakas). 
With one, the riddance of desire (ckanda), I have dealt in my 
Sakya, p. 87 /. There are only two instances where the 
reason given comes near to a reply w^orthy of men who saw 
the ' end ’ as the goal of a long Wayfaring in becoming, or 
progressive effort. Sariputta is associated with both: in 
one he is questioner, in the other, answerer. (I mean only 
that his name has been linked to both catechisms.) As 
questioner (in Majjhima, No. 24), he elicits from Puma 
that the ' godly life ’ is lived to effect progress from one 
attainment to another till the goal is reached, even as the 
king effects a forced journey best by chariot-relays. In 
the present case he insists, more concisely than Purina, that 
life under his Leader is a perpetual quest in attaining the yet 
unattained, in other words, in becoming the better man, in 
the pxirsuit of a ' making-become,’ in the winning of the title 
' bound to become ’ {Le, the goal-wiimer)-~Ma66o^with 
which these Gradual Sayings are so worthily preoccupied, 
and which reverberate through them. 

Neither Sutta has escaped man-handling, monk-handling. 
In both the goal is no longer defined mattha, or as Imnafagge, 
the immortal Highest, of the Founder’s opening and final 
utterances. And the end of the present Sutta has for me 
the appearance of a gloss, an appendix, not found in the 

1 Further Dialogues, i, No. 24; K,S, iv, 27=87 =172; v, 6, 25 /., 
217, 243; 0,8, i, 99; ii, 28; ii, 248. 
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otlier analogous Suttas. I suspect that as a result of the 
formula of the four ariyan truths being drafted too late for 
the Fours section, it was felt advisable to make good somehow 
in these later comers into the ' More-numbered Suttas/ 
Moreover, the yet unattained is conceived too much in terms 
of nmid, to little of spiritual or ' man ’-growth. Both Suttas 
start with morals (slla); but that is all. ‘Character,’ saint- 
liness, find no place. Preoccupation with ‘ mind,’ the growing 
vogue, has greatly diverted the first gospel of Sakya. 

The Arahan Theory , — Once more the student of the Canon’s 
history can mark how attention to the notion arahan and 
arahanship has been growing in these Sayings, albeit not so 
much as in the Third Nikaya. This he can see in a moment 
by reference to that Pali Index volume. I have here no space 
to say more. 

Sakyans, Monh and Lay , — Let us turn from teachings to * 
teachers— and others. First to the Sakyamuni. Three rays of 
yet unnoticed light are thrown upon him by this volume. It 
shows him, not as a Superman, but as very human, pleading 
loneliness felt as trying, protesting against wordy sermons, 
fending off the over-clinging adherent. Thus, (p. 236) : 
“ Stay awhile till another comes; we two are alone (p* 238): 

“ You were long a-preaching !— my back was aching ” (p. 198), 

“ But this;is just how some foolish fellows beg of me; when 
I have taught Dhamma, they think I am just the one to be 
followed.” These suggest, old memories; we are in them 
in pre-Buddha-cult days.. 

Of Sariputta I have spoken. Of Moggallana the incidents 
in two Suttas: his ejecting a man as a result of psychically 
discerning his cpimpt thought, his laziness, his besetting 
vanity (pp. 51, 142 /.), are no less suggestive of true things 
long borne up in tradition. Of Anuruddha and his ‘ chum ’ 
Kimbila, of Nanda, Nandaka and especially of Nandamata, 
the psychic woman, we are glad to hear more; no less is 
light on Anathapindika (Sudatta) and Siha welcome. The 
charming verses addressed to the fractious Sujata, wife of 
the former’s son, it is good to read (p. 56). And the outcry 
ainong the Jains at Vesali (pp, 124 j^.) over Siha’s carnivorous 
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housekeeping, and his pronapt repudiation of what he had 
done, are interesting testimonies to the new value in bodily 
life which had sprung up, and of which, long after, the Asokan 
Edicts proved the enduring vitality, especially as work of a 
king seeking the suffrages of his Jain subjects. 

Perhaps the most provocative mystery in the book is the 
unconnected undiscussed list of twenty-six laywomen (p. 229) 
among the Eights, the Commentary apparently throwing 
for the translator no light on the matter. 

The passages on Anuruddha deserve attention, but space 
fails to give it here. Readers may compare with the verses 
901-2 in Psalms of the Brethren the improved rendering in the 
opening verse, p. 160 of this volume. Anuruddha discerns 
that in his leader’s teaching his ‘ purposes ’ {sahkappa), i.e. 
his will has undergone expansion by something more, new; 
further, namely, in the Way. Not for him is it to fritter will 
away on the many in the Less, the not this, not that. 

Charity and Faith, — Two last words : the reader cannot fail 
to see how praiseworthy ' giving ’ {dam) is often recorded as 
being; he will also hear sometimes that in Buddhism it is 
faith that matters little as compared with knowledge; in 
other words, Buddhism is not a religion of the Creed. Let 
him check these standpoints by noting how, at the outset, 
this volume describes ‘faith’ (saddhd) in the very terms of 
creed — ^viz,, by the formula affirming the reality and functions 
of the Exalted One; how, a little further (p. 15), it is made 
clear, that charity begins, not at home, not wdth the sick 
and needy, but with the Order of monks. So much surer 
w^as ‘ merit ’ to the donor — ^so Buddhism came to teach — when 
the recipient was ' worthy of offerings.’ 

Ohifstead, Suekey, 

November, 1934. 


G. A. P. RHYS DAVIDS. 



THE TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

This translation, begun in 1925, was finished and typed out 
some years ago, but it had to wait its turn for publication. 
This has given me an opportunity to revise and rewrite many 
of the suttas, which I have done; and in consequence I fear 
there are some discrepancies in my references to the Sinhalese 
editions of text and commentary. I have not always had by 
me the fine 1915 edition of the former, referred to in my 
preface to VoL III; apparently neither the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Colombo branch, nor the Colombo 
Museum possesses a copy, and all I was able to borrow from 
the latter, by permission of the Director, was a badly printed, 
hotchpotch volume, and this for one week only, with some 
four hundred and fifty pages to consider ! As to the com- 
mentary, in 1925 I had not, of course, the 1931 Hewavitarne 
Bequest edition with its full apparatus criticus; I have used 
this freely in revision. 

I have again been fortunate in persuading Mrs. Rhys 
Davids to write an Introduction; and though at the time of 
writing I have not read her remarks, I here acknowledge my 
grateful thanks to her for undertaking it, and for her abundant 
{opdnabhuta) encouragement in connection with this volume. 

As to terms, in VoL III I adopted, with her approval, 
‘' canker ’ for dsava; in this volume I make trial of ' cool ^ — 
as noun, verb and adjective^ — for the derivatives of nis and 
pari-nis Vvd {nib-bdna, J9an-, etc,), but not, I fear, with 
her whole-hearted approval; for she writes: ' I leave it to you 
to justify this rendering !’ (see, too, note 5, p. 40). 

Now the Oxford English Dictionary defines nirvana as 
follows: ‘ In Buddhist theology, the extinction of individual 
existence and absorption into the supreme spirit or extinction 
of all desires and passions and attainment of perfect beatitude/ 

XV 
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and if it be remembered that Buddhism was in the first place 
but one of the many reforming movements of the time in the 
main stream of Brahman culture— this volume itself shows 
there were many such (see pp. 20, 124^ 221, 287) — and how 
this particular movement flourished, for a time, above all 
others in India, forced its way north, south, east, to Tibet, 
Ceylon, Japan— in its journeys no doubt absorbing (and at 
times being itself absorbed) by the cults of peoples of most 
diverse climates; yet for all that, where it survived, retaining 
a profound veneration for Gotama as awakened (buddha), 
for his disciples as beings awakening (bodhisatta), or as worthy 
((xmAan^), envisaging an element {dhdtu, dharma), or perhaps 
an ' event,’ beyond heaven and hell ^ to which all creation 
moves — it will be agreed that this definition is rightly thus 
comprehensive. 

But this definition is not precise enough for the primitive 
^ sayings ’ recorded in this volume, which, it may be supposed, 
have not sufiered from editing as much as the more literary 
compilations of the Blgha and Majjhima Nikdyas. 

Firstly, I deal with the meaning of the derivatives of nis 
and parinis V vd as they occur in this volume, and secondly, 
etymologically. 

(a) As to nisV vd and its derivatives, here we read nihhdna 
is just happiness {sukha, ease, contentment), see pp. 9, 279; 
some folk are near it {sanlike), p. 17 ; one fares to it by musing, 
and there is at the same time obtained delight, comfort, well- 
being {rati, aparitassa{nd) phdsuvihdra), pp. 74, 156; Dhamma 
leads to it and at the same time to dispassion, ending, calm, 
knowledge, awakening {virdga, nirodha, upasama, ahhinnd 
sambodha), pp. 97, 285; it is the getting rid of the conceit 
‘ I am,’ pp. 233, 237 ; the same means to attain it are necessary 
to attain security, the deathless, the fearless, tranquillity 
{khema, amata, abhaya, passaddhi), pp. 298-9; the achieving of 
it is freedom from ill, p. 163 (the rendering there is not literal) ; 
and in the musings and supersensuous abidings men are said 
to be without craving and nihbdn-ed ’ {nibbuta), p. 277 jf. 
But we do not find the notion of ^perfect beatitude.’ That 


1 Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 
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it excluded passion and generally desire, is admitted, thongi 
this does not seem to be actnally stated in this volume ; desire- 
to-do {ckanda) was considered a requisite, see p. 241. Again, 
the idea of absorption into the supreme spirit * is not found 
here. If element, be taken, as spirit, it is qualified by 

anwpdda, without attachment, detached, pp. 139, 210; and 
in the ocean simile at p. 139, it is the fullness and emptiness of 
this element that is considered, not the absorption concept, 
a concept which is primarily brahmanic (see 5 there). 
Nor do we find ‘ extinction of individual existence ’ referred 
to; in the simile of the flame, p. 2, it is the heart’s release that 
is considered; in the simile of the heated bit of iron, pp. 41 Jf., 
it is the progress to anufdda parinibbdna. There is the idea 
of t making an end ’ (nirodha), but this is generally sandwiched 
in between dispassion and calm and then no doubt refers to 
the ending of passion (c/. also p. 100, but to the contrary 
p. 275#.). 

(6) As to parinis V vd and its derivatives, where the ‘ ex- 
tinction ’ theory is most likely to occur, we find anupdda 
pamiibbdna defined as follows: ‘poise,’ ‘yearning not after 
life,’ ‘ realizing the peace,’ ‘ getting rid of all leanings towards 
conceits, lusts, etc.,’ ‘ canker-destruction,’ ‘ mind-emanci- 
pation,’ see pp. 42-3. In the well-known Mara and Buddha 
scene (just before the latter’s death) 'which recurs in this 
volume, p. 206 ff,, Mara urges the Buddha : ‘ Parinibbdtu ^dmi 
hhante Bhagavd /’ ‘ Lord, let the Exalted One now^rinibbdn !’ 
but it is noteworthy that in the gdthd, which is likely to be 
older than the prose, there is no mention of either parinibbana 
or nibbdna. In fact I am inclined to think that the Pali 
reading is wrong and Divyamdana right, ^ and that the idea 
of extinction arose because it just seemed fitting at Gotama’s 
death. The Buddha, it is said, did not tell what happened to 
a tathagata after death, see p. 39. Now at p. 54 it is said 

^ See p. 203, where ' kogam ivdT^asatnbkavah,^ for our text (with 
D. and S.) ‘ ha-vacam iv^attasa7rd>Mva'^.^ At A, iv. 176 (below, p. 120), 
we have ' Aharj . . . avijjandakosar^ paddletva, ekd^va lake . . . ahhi- 
sambuddkoJ Khys Davids considered the verse * obscure and possibly 
corrupt,’ Dial ii. 113. A === ‘ mundane egg, universe,’ Mac- 
donelFs Sk. Diet.; see Chdndogya-Up., l^ih Khanda {8.B.E. i., 5o). 
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that when a monk ' parinibbdyati,^ he cleaves not, craves not, 
but knows there is no more of this state here {itthatta); at 
p. 27 it is said of recluses that 'each tames self, each calms 
self, es^ch parinibbdpe{n)ti self’; at pp. 8, 9 and elsewhere — 
see index s.'y. 'cool’ a variety of pannibbdyiyo (those who 
parinibbdyanti OT are parinibbutd) are given. If parinibbdna 
means complete extinction, parinibbuta must mean some one 
or thing completely extinguished ; but in the gdthds, pp. 69, 223, 
where this word occurs, this meaning can hardly be intended ; in 
fact in the second instance the Buddha is represented as saying 
of himself, ' So' hap . . . mutto . , . ndgo 'mhi asekho pari- 
nibbuto' There is one more derivative in this volume, viz., 
parinibbdyika, an adjective qualifying Dhamma, see p. 162. 

Then, secondly, as to etymology, P.E.D. s.v, nibbdna, 
observes : Nir + Vm, ' to blow,’ is already in use in the Vedic 
period, see nibbdpeti . . . ’ where ‘ nirvdrayati, cans, of 
nirvarati, influenced in meaning by (cans, of 

nirvdti)=to make cool by blowing {e.g, iJ.7. x. 16. 13).’ 
Macdonell’s 8k. Diet, s,v. nisV vd gives the following meanings : 
'Blow; go out, be extinguished; be cooled, assuaged or re- 
iresked: nirvdpaya, extinguish, quench; free from heat, cool, 
refrigerate.’ P,E,D, continues : ' We do not find its distinctive 
application till later and more commonly in popular use, 
where vd is fused with vr in this sense, viz. in application to 
the extinguishing of fire, which is the prevailing Buddhist 
conception of the term. {Cf. the use in similes on pages 27 
and 214 below.) Only in the older texts (the italics are mine) 
do we find references to a simile of the wind and the flame 
{cf, p. 2) . . . thus to the Pali etymologist the main reference 
is to the root vr (to cover) and not to vd (to blow).’ If such 
be the case, is it historically correct to say that nirvdrayati 
was 'influenced in meaning by nirvdpayati ?' Is not just 
the converse more probable ? 

If, as Mrs. Ehys Davids has put forward in her 1928-34 
publications, Gotama’s original teaching was a bidding ' to 
become,’ 'to make-become,’ in contrast to the brahmanic 
insistence on ritual and sacrifice {cf, also p. 98 on 'the 
breaking up’) — ^and surely in all reform movements it is 
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similar— and term nirvana is a later arrival in Bud- 

dhist terms for that ultimate ‘Well”^ {Indian Religion and 
Survival, p. 92); it may well be that originally the term 
conveyed merely an attitude of mind as/ for example, did 
virdga, Jchema, upasama, abhaya, and nothing more; and 
that the ' extinction ’ theory grew up with its natural com- 
plement, the ‘ impermanence, ill, no-self ’ theory {aniccay, 
duhhharj, anattd). With this in view I have throughout 
(except in three similes, pp. 2, 27, and 214) rendered the 
derivatives by ^ cool/ Moreover, by keeping to one word, 
it is possible for the non-PMi-ist better to see what is in the 
original text. It has been pointed out that Max Muller in his 
Dhamrmpada desire for sixteen distinct Pali words; but 
surely that is no greater fault than rendering the same Pali 
word in sixteen different ways. And in this I must plead 
guilty, for on indexing I find I have translated * atiha ’ : 
goal, hope, promise, purpose, scope, truth, good, weal, sake, 
meaning, spirit, essence. But how much more impressive 
and truer to text had one word, such as purpose, been used ! 

In conclusion I take the opportunity of thanking Mr. P. L. 
Woodward for reading through in detail my original manu- 
script, for his many annotations thereon, brightening the way 
{yathd pi cando . . , ) and for his unfailing help. 

E. M. HARE. 

Colombo. 

1934 . 
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THE BOOK 

OF THE GRADUAL SAYINGS 

{AmUTTARA-NIElYA) 

THE BOOK OF THE SEVENS, EIGHTS A,ND NINES 

PART IV 

THE BOOK OF THE SEVENS 

Chapter L— Treasures. 

§i(l). The pleasant '^mn. 

Thus have I heard: Once the Exalted One was dwelling near 
Savatth!,^ at Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park; and there 
he addressed the monks, saying: ‘ Monks." 

* Yes, lord," they replied; and the Exalted One said: 

^ Monks, cumbered by these seven things a monk is neither 
dear nor pleasant to his fellows in the godly life, is not re- 
spected nor what he ought to become.^ What seven ? 

Consider the monk who is greedy of gain, greedy of honour, 
greedy of praise,^ lacks conscientiousness and fear of blame, 
is filled with evil desires and wrong views. Verily, monks, 
cumbered by these seven things he is neither dear nor pleasant 
to his fellows in the godly life, is not respected nor what he 
ought to become." 

But the opposite holds.'^ 

§ ii (2). The same. 

Repeat § 1 changiyig the last two terms to * envious " and 
^ mean-"^ 

^ The capital of Kosala, in Nepal. ® Cf, G.8. iii, 87. 

3 C/. below, p. 107; A. ii, 240; It 72. ^ The text repeats. 
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§iii{3). Powers in,. brief 

' Monks, these are the seven powers. What seven ? 

The power of faith, energy, conscientiousness, fear of blame, 
mindfulness, concentration and wisdom.^ 

Verily, monks, these are the seven. 

Faith, energy, conscientiousness, fear of blame, 
Mindfulness, concentration, wisdom seventh — 
Well-armed with such the wise monk dwells at ease, 

Tests Dhamma’s moulding,^ wisdom’s goal discerns, 

And, as a quenched flame, ^ is freed in heart. 

§iv. (4). The same in detail. 

‘Monks, these are the seven powers. What seven? 
before),^ 

And what, monks, is the power of faith ? 

Consider, monks, the Ariyan disciple who has faith; he 
believes thus of the tathagata’s awakening: — Of a truth he 
is the Exalted One, arahant, fully awakened, adept in know- 
ledge and conduct, well going, a world-knower, incomparable, 
a tamer of tamable men, among devas and men the teacher, 
Buddha, Exalted One.^ This, monks, is called the power of 
faith. 

And what is the power of energy ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who abides stirred in energy 
to be rid of wrong things, to take to right things; he is stead- 
fast, firm in advance, nor lays aside the yoke of righteousness. 
This is called the power of energy. 

And what is the power of conscientiousness ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who is conscientious; he is 
shamed by misconduct in deed, word and thought; shamed 
at having fallen^ into evil and unrighteous ways. This, monks, 
is called the power of conscientiousness. 

^ D. iii, 253 ; Af . ii, 12 ; S, v, 193 ; DhS, trsl. 20 ; for other sets of powers, 
see below, pp. 150 and 241; c/. also D, iii, 229; A. ii, 141; iii, 10. 

2 8. i, 34, yoniso mcim dhammar). 

® D. ii, 167; A. i, 236; 8. i, 169; Th, i, 906; ii, 116. Pajjotassa 
nMdnay, 

The text repeats. 

^ ID. i, 62; Mm i, 37; 8, ii, 69; A* ii, 168, etc. ® 8amdpatiL 
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And wtat is the power of the fear of blame I 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who fears blame; he fears to 
be blamed for misconduct in deed, word and thought; he 
fears the blame of having fallen into evil and unrighteous 
ways. This, monks, is called the power of the fear of blame- 

And what is the power of mindfulness ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who is mindful; possessing a 
mastery of mindfulness in a high degree, he minds and 
reminds^ himself of things done and said long ago. This, 
monks, is called the power of mindfulness. 

And what is the power of concentration ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who is aloof from sense 
desire; he enters and abides in the first musing . , . the 
fourth musing.^ This, monks, is called the power of concen- 
tration. 

And what is the power of wisdom ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who is wise; he is wise as to 
the way of growth and decay, possessing Ariyan penetration 
of the way to the utter destruction of ill. This, monks, is 
called the power of wisdom. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven povrers/^ 

§ V (5). Treasures in brief, 

^ Monks, these are the seven treasures.^ What seven ? 

The treasures of faith, virtue, conscientiousness, fear of 
blame, listening, bounty,^ and wisdom. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven. 

Faith, virtue, conscientiousness and fear of blame, 
Listening and bounty, yea, and wisdom seventh — 

Who hath these treasures — ^woman, man — 'tis said, 

No paupers they, their lives are not in vain. 

Wherefore faith, virtue, grace,® the Dhamma-view 
Wise men pursue, minding the Buddhas’ word.’"^ 

^ Saritd anussarita, ^ See below, p. 276, for details. 

® The text repeats g&Qia of § 3. 

^ D. iii, 163; A, i, 210; M, iii, 09; below, p. 147; c/. p. 76; 
S.B.E. xlix, 168 (Asvaghosha’s Buddhacarita), 

5 StUor, mga-. ® Bosdda, ^ i, 232; A, ii, 67; Thcug, 609» 
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§ vi (6). The same in detail 

‘ Monks, these are the seven treasures. What seven (As 
before.^) ' ^ 

And what, monks, is the treasure of faith ? (Reply as for 
the power,) 

And what is the treasure of virtue ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who abstains hrom taking 
life, . ; . abstains from taking sloth-causing liquors, spirits, 
wines. This is called the treasure of virtue. 

And what is the treasure of conscientiousness ? (The 
power . \ ,) 

And what is the treasure of the fear of blame ? (The 
power . . .) 

And what is the treasure of listening ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who listens much there is 
a retaining, a storing of things heard; and those things, lovely 
in the beginning, lovely in the middle, lovely in the end, which 
set forth in meaning and detail the godly life, wholly fulfilled, 
perfectly pure; all those are heard much by him, retained in 
imnd, familiarized by talk, pored over, well penetrated by 
right view. This is called the treasure of listening. 

And what is the treasure of bounty ? 

Consider the Ariyan disciple who lives at home® with mind 
free of the stain of meanness; freely bounteous, open-handed, 
gladly giving, yoke-mate'^ to asking, he is a cheerful giver. 
This is called the treasure of bounty. 

And what is the treasure of wisdom ? (The pow&r . . .) 

Verily, monks, there are these seven treasures.^ 

f§vii(7). Vgga. 

Now Ugga, the rajah’s chief minister ^ visited the Ezalted 
One, saluted him and sat down at one side; and so seated, he 
said to the Exalted One: ’ 


1 The text repeats in full. 

» Fi». ii, 95; D. iii, 267; M. iii, H ; A. ii, 23, etc. 

’ A. i, 226; ii, 66; v, 331; 8. v, 351. 

* Yaca-yoga. « Corny, to rajah Pagenadi of Kosala. 
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' Lord, it’s amazing, astonisliing, tow rich, wealthy, opulent 
is this Migara Rohaneyya 

^ Well, what does his treasure amount to, Ugga, . V , ■ 

' Lord, of gold there’s a hundred hundred thousand; and of 
silver who can tell V 

^ But is that really treasure, Ugga ? Not that I say it . is' 
not, but that treasure is subject to fire, water, rajahs, robbers, 
enemies, heirs.^' 

Seven are these treasures that are not so subject. . . . 
What seven ? 

The treasure of faith, virtue, conscientiousness, fear of 
blame, listening, bounty and wisdom. 

Verily, Ugga, these seven are not subject to fire, water 
rajahs, robber, enemies or heirs. 


Faith, virtue, conscientiousness and fear of blame, 
Listening and bounty, yea and wisdom seventh — 
Who hath these treasures — ^vt^oman, man— hath here 
Great treasure which no deva, man can mar ; 
"Wherefore faith, virtue, grace, the Dhamma-view 
Wise men pursue, minding the Buddhas’ word.’ 


§ viii (8). Fetters, 

‘ Monks, seven are these fetters.^ What seven 1 

The fetters of complying, resisting, view, uncertainty, 
conceit, worldly lusts and ignorance. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven.’ 

§ ix (9). Their riddance, 

^ Monks, hy getting rid of, by cutting away seven fetters 
the godly life is lived. What seven ? 

By getting rid of, by cutting away the fetter of complying, 
... of resisting, ... of view, ... of uncertainty, ... of 
conceit, ... of worldly lusts, ... of ignorance the godly 
life is lived. Verily, monks, it is by so doing. . . . 

^ Corny, grandson of Bohana Ciiettj. His mother was Visakha, 
see below, p. 174. 

^ If. i, 86; 8, i, 90. 


3 D.iii, 254; Dh8, irsl 297-301. 
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And wHen a monk is rid of these seven fetters . . has 
cut them at the roots, made them as palm-tree stumps/ so 
that they cannot become in the future nor rise again; then is 
that monk said to have cut off craving, unshackled the fetters, 
and by understanding conceit in full, made an end of ill/^ 

§ X (10). Meanness. 

Mepeat § 8, changing the last two terms to ‘ envy ’ and ' mean- 
ness."^ 

Chapter II. — ^Leanings. 

§ i (11) The leanings. 

' Monks, there are these seven leanings.'^ What seven ? 

{Repeat § 8 wUh ^ lust ^ for ‘ complying.") 

§ ii (12). The same. 

{Repeat § 9 wUh changes.) 

§iii(13). The family.^ 

' Monks, not having (yet) visited, it is not meet to visit a 
family of sevenfold conduct, nor having visited to sit dovn. 
What seven ? 

Pleasantly® they rise not, pleasantly they salute not, nor 
pleasantly offer a seat, they hide it; from much they give 
little, from choice they give coarse food; without respect they 
give, not respectfully. 

Verily, monks, it is not meet to visit a family of this seven- 
fold conduct. . . {And the opposite holds.) 

§ iv (14). Persons. 

' Monks, there are these seven persons worthy of offerings, 
worthy of gifts, worthy of oblations, the world’s peerless field 
merit. WThat seven? 


M. i, 370; 8. iii, 10; A. i, 135, etc. 
>. i- 134: XL 47 ; Expositor, 77. 
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The freed-botli-ways,^ the wisdom-freed, the seer-in-body, 
the view-winner, the faith-freed, the Dhamma-follower, the 
faith-follower., 

■ Yerily, monks, these are the seven. . 

/ § "V" (15)» The water simik.^ 

■ Monks, these seven persons, like men in water, are found 
living in the world. What seven V 

Monks, one person plunges once and drowns; one comes up 
and plunges again; one comes up and stays; one comes up, 
looks, sees; one comes up and crosses; one comes up won to 
firm ground ; and one comes up crossed over, gone to the beyond, 
and stands on high ground, a brahman.^ 

And how plunges a person once and drowns ? 

Consider the person whose ways are wholly black and evil; 
it is thus, monks, he plunges once and drowns. 

And how comes a person up and plunges again ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks: Well is faith in 
right, well is conscientiousness, well is fear of blame, well is 
energy, well is wisdom as to right things ! ’’ — and that faith 
of his, that conscientiousness, fear of blame, energy, that 
wisdom stays not, waxes not, but wanes; it is thus, monks, 
he comes up and plunges again. 

And how comes a person up and stays ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks the same . . . and 
that faith of his, . . . that wisdom wanes not, nor waxes, 
but stays; it is thus, monks, he comes up and stays. 

And how comes a person up and looks, sees ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks the same . . - ; 
breaking the three fetters,^ he becomes a Streamwiinner, not 
liable to fall, sure, certain for full awakening f it is thus, monks, 
he comes up, looks, sees. 

1 See if. i, mff. (F, Dial i, 336); D. iii, 106; A, i, 73; Pug. 14; 
K.S. iv, 109. Our Gomg. explains as n. at Died, ii, 70 and refers to 
if. Childers (Diet. Art. Uhhato) quotes our Corny. 

2 Pug. 71 ; PU. of C. 341. ^ K.S. iv. 109 /. ; G.8. ii, 5, 3. 

^ Viz., wrong views, doubt and belief in tbe adequacy of rule and 
rite, see Q.8. iii, 305; if. i, 9; D. iii, 216; Dh8. trsL 257. 



Aad how comes a person lip and crosses ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks the same . . . ; 
breaking the three fetters, lessening passion, hatred, delusion, 
he becomes a Once-retnrner who returns to this world once 
only and makes an end of ill;^ it is thus, monks, he comes up 
and crosses. 

And how comes a person up, won to firm ground ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks the same . . . ; 
breaking the fiye^ lower fetters, he is spontaneously born^ 
and in that state, becoming completely cool, there is no 
turning back from that world; it is thus, monks, he comes up 
won to firm ground. 

And how comes a person up, crossed over, gone to the beyond, 
and stands on high ground, a brahman ? 

Consider him who comes up and thinks: ‘‘Well is faith in 
right, well is conscientiousness, fear of blame, energy, wisdom 
as to right things !’— destroying the cankers, he enters and 
abides in the cankerless mind-emancipation, wisdom-emanci- 
pation, here and now, realizing it himself by knowledge; it 
is thus, monks, he comes up, crossed over, gone to the beyond, 
and stands on high ground, a brahman. 

Verily, monks, these seven persons, like men in water, are 
found living in the world.’ 

§ vi ( 16 ). Not always. 

• ‘ Monks, these seven persons are gift- worthy. . . . What 
seven ? 

Consider some person who abides seeing impermanence in 
all compounded things, conscious of it, aware of it, at all 
times, continually, without a break, marking it mentally, 

^ D. ii, 200; Jf. i, 34; A. ii, 89, etc. 

2 The previous three with lust and ill-will, M. i, 432; A. v, 17. 

® Opapatika, Dial, i, 39 in a note, * they spring into existence either 
here or in another world Cpd. 165 n., ‘with an appearance of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age ’ — ^but no authorities are quoted; Pis. of C., 

‘ angelic rebirth,’ but there is nothing in the text to show they cannot 
be reborn and ^ become cool ’ — parinMdyin — here. D.A. i, 313 says 
there is no return from the brahma-world. See also note to Dial L 201 
mda.SAi,5. 
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fathoming it by wisdom ; and destroying the cankers, he enters 
and abides in the cankerless mind-emancipation . . . ; this, 
monks, is the first gift-worthy person. ... 

Again, consider one who likewise abides seeing impeinia- 
nence . . . ; and for him the cankers’ ending and life’s ending 
are at the same time, not one before and one after ; this, monks, 
is the second gift-worthy person. ... 

Again, consider one so abiding . . who, destroying the 
five lower fetters, after an interval becomes completely cool 
. . . ; or after lessening his period becomes completely cool 
• . . ; or without (karmic) residue becomes completely 
cool . . . ; or with some residue becomes completely cooP 
. . . ; or becomes part of the upward stream, bound for the 
highest this, monks, is the seventh gift-worthy person. . . . 

Verily, monks, these seven persons are gift-worthy. . . 

§ vii (17). Ill, m self, the cooL^ 

* Monks, these persons are gift-worthy. . . . What persons ? 

Consider some person who abides seeing ill in all compounded 
things^ • • • ; seeing no self in all things^ (of the mind) . . . ; 
seeing happiness in the cool, conscious of it, aware of it, 
at all times, continually, without a break, marking it mentally, 
fathoming it by wisdom; destroying the cankers, he enters 
and abides in the cankerless mind-emancipation; this, monks, 
is the first gift-worthy person. . . .’ 

{Goniinm as in § 16 with changes.) 

§ viii (18). Grounds for 'praise. 

‘Monks, these are the seven grounds for praise. What 
seven ? 

Consider a monk who is keenly eager to undergo the training 
and whose zeal wanes not in the days of his training; who is 

^ These are Non-returners, ariiam-, updhacca-, aaankhdra-, sasanJcMra- 
parinibbdyin; see K.S. v, 57; Dial, ixi, 227; DhS. trsl., § 146, n. 1. 
See below, p. 41. 

2 A-haniUha: not the youngest. 

® Nibbdna. Corny, treats these as three suttas; twenty-one persons 
are considered. 

^ Sabha^sanMaresu. 


® Sabbesu dhammesu. 
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keenly eager to observe Dbamma . . to discipline desire 
. . .j to go apart . . to put fortb energy , . to master 
mindfulness . . to penetrate views and wbose zeal wanes 
not in the days of Ms training — ^verily, monks, these are the 
seven groimds for praise.’^ 

y Chapteb III. — The Vajjiahs. 

§i (19). At Sdmniaia. 

Thus have I heard: ^Once the Exalted One dwelt near 
Vesali at Sarandada shrine ; and there a number of Licchavis 
visited him and saluted and sat down at one side. Then 
the Exalted One addressed them thus seated and said: 
‘Licchavis, I will teach you seven things that cause not 
decline; listen, give heed, I will speak !’ 

‘ Yes, lord," they replied; and the Exalted One said: 

‘ What seven things cause not decline ? So long, 0 Lic- 
chavis, as the Vajjians shall be often assembled, much in 
assembly, growth for the Vajjians may be expected, not 
decline; so long as they shall sit down in concord, rise up in 
concord, do business in concord, growth may be expected, 
not decline; so long as they shall not decree the imdecreed 
nor repeal the decreed, but conform to the ancient Vajjian 
laws as decreed, growth may be expected, not decline; so long 
as they shall honour, respect, venerate, revere the Vajjian 
elders, shall hold they ought to be listened to, growth may be 
expected, not decline ; so long as they shall not forcibly kidnap 
and make live with them women and girls of their own clan, 
growth may be expected, not decline; so long as they shall 
honour, respect, venerate, revere the Vajjian shrines within and 
without (their borders), shall not fail to provide meet offerings® 

1 See below, pp. 20-21; D. iii, 252. 

® Gf. D. ii, 72-81. The Vajjian confederacy is said to have included 
the Licchavis and the Videhans, their country lying north of Magadha, 
see Buddh, Ind, 26, Watters, On Yuan Chwang ii, 81, and OB. iii, 62. 
Vesali was the L’s capital, the shrine, according to the Qomy,^ being 
named after a yaJckha, 

3 BalL 
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as giyen of yore, made of yore, growti. may be expected, not 
deelirie; so long as meet protection, refuge, shelter shall be 
provided for Vajjian arahants and it shall be Imown that 
arahants from abroad may come thither and that those there 
dwell in comfort, growth, 0 Licchavis, may be expected for 
the Vajjians, not decline. 

And so long as these seven things that cause not decline 
shall endure among the Vajjians and they shall live in con- 
formity therewith, growth, 0 Licchavis, may be expected 
for the Vajjians and not decline. 

§ii(20). VmsaMra^ 

Thus have I heard: Once, when the Exalted One dwelt 
near Rajagaha, on Mount Vulture Peak, the Magadhan rajah, 
Ajatasattu, the Videhan’s^ son, wished to attack the Vajjians. 
Said he: ‘ Though they are so powerful and strong, FIl root 
them out, 111 destroy them, Fll reduce these Vajjians to 
wretchedness and ruin 

And Ajatasattu summoned the Magadhan chief minister, 
brahman Vassakara, and said : ‘ Go, brahman, visit the Exalted 
One and in my name bow your head at his feet; ask whether 
he be free of sickness, of ailment, at ease, hale and comfort- 
able; say to him, Lord, rajah Ajatasattu salutes the Exalted 
One and asks if he be in healthFV And speak thus: ‘‘The 
Magadhan rajah, Ajatasattu, the Videhan's son, is anxious 
to attack the Vajjians; and he has declared: ‘Though they 
be so powerful and strong, I’ll root them out. I’ll destroy them, 
111 reduce these Vajjians to wretchedness and ruin !’ ” As 
the Exalted One answers, that study carefully and tell me.’ 

^ See D, ii, 72 ff, ; M, iii, 8; G.S, ii, 40. Rajagaha was the Magadhan 
(Bihar) capital. 

2 See K.S. i, 321 for a summary of various commentarial explanations 
of this name; Amitdyur-DJiydria-sutraf 8.B.E. xlix, 161 ff, for a sutta 
about her, 

® Corny, explains: There was a port on the Ganges the same distance 
from the rajah’s country as from the Licchavis’; and a rich consignment 
of perfumery (rmhaggharj gandhabhaT^y) was brought there. Both 
prepared to attack, but the Licchavis stole a march on Ajatasattu and 
made ofi with everything. They did this two years running and A. 
was very angry. (7/. B. G. Law’s BvdMc^ghosa, 111, 
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‘ Yes, sir,’ replied brahman Vassakara; and he approached 

the Exalted One, greeted him and, after exchanging the usual 

polite talk, sat down at one side. And so seated, he spoke 
thus to the Exalted One: 

Master Gotama, the rajah of Magadha, Ajatasattu, the 
Yidehan’s son, bows his head at Master Gotama’s feet, asks 

after his health . . •, and says he wishes to attack the Vajjians, 
to root them out, to destroy tiem. . , 

_ JSTow at that time the venerable Ananda stood behind the 

Exalted One fanning him.^ 

Then said the Exalted One to the venerable Ananda : 

‘ What think you, Inanda, have you heard : The Vajjians 

are often assembled, much in assembly ?’ 

* Yes, lord, I have heard so. . . 

‘ Well, so long as the Vajjians are often assembled, much in 
assembly, growth may be expected, not decline.’ {And thus 
also as to the oth^r six things that cause not decline {in § 19) 

^^Ued Om qmstioned the venerable Ananda,) 

^ Then said the Exalted One to brahman Vassakara: ‘Now 
was once staying at Sarandada shrine near Vesali and there 
taught the Vajjians these seven things that cause not decline ; 
and so long, brahman, as these seven things that cause not 
decline shall endure among the Vajjians and they conform 
thereto, growth may be expected, not decline.’ 

‘ spoken, the Magadhan chief minister said : 

ihen, Master Gotama, possessed of any one of the things 

that causenotdecline,growthfortheVajjiansmaybe expected, 

not decline; but what will be said if they have all seven ? In 
sooth Master Gotama, the Vajjians cannot be overcome by 
the Magadhan rajah, Ajatasattu, the Videhan’s son, that is 
not in battle, but only by cunning, by breaking up their 
alliance. Well, now we must be going for we have much 
to do, much business/ 


« overcame the Vajjians- for 
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* Do as you tMnk fit, braliman/ 

Tiieii braliman Vassakara, pleased and gratified, arose and 
departed.;' 

§iii (21). The monh 

Tins iave I beard: Once, while dwelling on Mount Vulture 
Peak; the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ^ Monks, 
I will teach you seven things that cause not decline; listen, 
pay heed, I will speak !’ 

' Yes, lord,’ the monks rejoined; and the Exalted One said : 

‘ And what, monks, are these seven things that cause not 
decline ? 

So long as the monks shall be often assembled, much in 
assembly, growth may be expected, not decline; so long as 
they shall sit down in concord, rise up in concord, do business 
in concord; shall not decree the imdecreed, nor repeal the 
decreed, but conform to the decreed training; shall honour, 
respect, venerate, revere the elders, monks of experience, long 
gone forth, fathers of the Order, leaders of the Order, and 
deem them worthy to be heard ; shall fall not into the power 
of craving’s surge, the cause of renewed becoming; shall cleave^ 
to the forest bed and seat ; shall each in himself make mindful- 
ness stand up, and it shall be known that pious men in godly 
fellowship may come there from abroad and that those there 
dwell in comfort — growth may be expected for the monks, not 
decline. 

And so long as these seven things that cause not decline 
shall endure among the monks and they shall live in con- 
formity therewith, growth may be expected, not decline. 

§ iv (22). Action, 

^ Monks, I will teach you seven things that cause not decline. 
What seven ? 

So long as the monks shall delight not in action,^ nor be 
delighted thereby, nor engrossed in the delight thereof, growth 
may be expected, not decline; so long as they shall delight not 
in talk ... in sleep ... in company . . . nor be engrossed 


^ Sdj>ehhha, Corny, sdlaya. 


« It. 71 . 
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in the delight thereof; shall be not full of evil desires nor 
fallen into the power thereof; shall be no friend, companion, 
intimate of evil men; shall make no halt on the way^ because 
of some trifling success, growth may be expected, not decline. 

And so long as these seven things that cause not decline 
shall endure ... growth may be expected. . . .’ 

§ V (23). Believing.^ 

‘ Monks, I will teach you seven things that cause not decline. 
What seven ? 

So long as the monks shall become full of faith, con- 
scientious, afraid of blame, become great listeners, stirred in 
energy, mindful and wise,® growth may be expected, not decline. 

And so long as these seven endure ... growth may be 
expected. . . .’ 

§vi(24). The awakening. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you seven things that cause not decline. 
What seven ? 

So long as the monks shall make become the part in awaken- 
ing that is mindfulness, the part that is Dhamma-testing, is 
energy, is zest, is calming down, is concentration, the part in 
awakening that is poise growth may be expected, not decline. 
And so long as these seven endure . . . growth may be 

§vii (25). Thovght. 

‘ Monks, I will teach you seven things that cause not decline. 
What seven ? 

So long as the monks shall make become the thought of 
impermanence, of not-the-self, of unlovely things, of peril, of 
renunciation, of dispassion, of ending;® growth may be 
ejected, not decline. 

so long as these seven endure . . . growth may be 


_ without winning arahantship. The passage is stock, see 

Fta. 11 , 203; Jt. 85; .4. V, 157; cf. Dial. ii. XOQ. 

* SoeWiijw!, correct «.». accordingly. 

^. ii,206; .4.ii, 76, etc. 

33; MU. 340; -scmbojjhaiiga. 
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§ viii (26). Training. 

ModJcs, these seYeii things lead to the decline of a monk 
when training. What seven?' 

Delight in action, delight in talk, delight in sleeping, delight 
in company, nnguardedness of the sense-doors, no moderation 
in eating; and when there is business of the Order in chapter, a 
monk imdergoing training reflects not ; There are in the Order 
elders of experience, long gone forth, office-bearers;^ they will 
be well known for that !' — but makes an effort^ on his own 
account. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven. . . {And the opposite 
holds.) 

§ ix (27). Bedim. 

‘ Monks, these seven things lead to a lay-disciple’s decline. 
What seven ? 

He fails to see the monks; neglects to hear Saddhamma; 
trains not in more-virtue; puts little trust in elder, novice 
or mid-term monlc; with critical mind, seeking faults, hears 
Dhamma; seeks a gift-worthy outside the Order and there 
first serves. 

Verily, monks, these seven things lead to a lay-disciple’s 
decline. {And the opposite holds.) 

Who fails to see the man in whom the self 
Is made-become,® nor Ariyan Dhamma hears, 

Nor in more-virtue^ trains, whose trust in monks 
Groweth not more and more, who fain would list 
With carping mind to Saddhamma, who seeks 
Outside some gift-worthy and even there 
As lay-disciple his first service doing: 

1 Corny. nitthammTia hhdrai) vahanii ; F.E.D. gives only our ref.; 
Bhdra-vahm does not appear in Vin. ii. indexes; Childers^ quoting 
AhhidhdTiappadlpiM, ^ & 'poTtev.^ 

2 We should no doubt read voyogmy {vi-am-i determined effort) for 
VO yogar) of the text; Corny, glosses payo^g. At KhA. 243 (referred to 
by F.E.D.) the whole phrase recurs. 

^ BhamtaUdfuiy: whose aUan is hhdvUcty cf. Dhp. 106, 

4 AMmla. Corny. pan(X!Ma~dam^h-mmMidte ttttamaslh. 
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Tiiese seven -well tauglit things that cause decline 
Who practises in Saddhamma declines. 

Whoso ne’er fails to see self-cultured^ men, 

Hears Ariyan Dhamma, in more-virtue trains. 

Whose trust in monks grows ever more and more, 

Who lists not to Saddhamma carpingly, 

Hor seeks outside one gift-worthy, but those 
Within as lay-disciple firstly serves: 

These seven taught things that never cause decline 
Who follows in Saddhamma ne’er declines.’ 

§§ x-xii (28-30). VnprojUahle, bacjcsliding.^ 

‘Monks, these seven things are unprofitable . . . ; these 
are profitable . . . ; these seven things are backslidings . . . ; 
these are progress. ... What seven ?’ {Reply as in § 27.) 

Chapter IV.— Devas. 

§ i (31). Earnestness. 

Now as night advanced a deva, whose surpassing loveliness 
lit up almost the whole of Jeta Grove, visited the Exalted One, 
saluted and stood at one side; and so standing, the deva spoke 
thus: 

‘Lord, these seven things lead not to a monk’s decline. 
What seven ? Eeverence for the Master, for Dhamma, for 
the Order, the training, for concentration, earnestness and for 
goodwill. Indeed, lord, these seven things lead not to a monk’s 
decline.’ 

Tims spake that deva and tie Master approved ; and seeing 
tkis, the deva saluted the Exalted One and passed out on the 
right. 

And when the night was over, the Exalted One addressed 

the monks and told them all that had taken place. . . .3 

* Lit. ‘ who have the self made-to-become.’ 

» I follow the numbering of the P.T.8. text, but we have two or four 
suttas; according to the vMWm two. Vipatti and sampatti, parabham 
and sambham; on the latter two ef. 8n. 91. 8n.A. 168, ‘ parihayato vinaa- 
mti ’ and ‘ vad^nio aparihayanao: s The text repeats. 
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Deep reverence for the Master, Dhamma, Order; 

The training, concentration, earnestness 
And goodwill keenly held in high esteem:^ 

Not thus can monk decline; he’s nigh the cooL^ 

§ ii (32). Conscientiousness. 

‘Monks, this night a deva . . . spoke to me and said: 
“ Lord, these seven things lead not to a monk’s decline. 
What seven ? Eeverence for the Master, Dhamma, Order, 
the training, concentration, conscientiousness and fear of 
blame . . — ^and passed out on the right. 

Deep reverence for the Master, Dhamma, Order ; 

The training, concentration keenly held 
And prized, meek,^ conscientious, fearing blame: 

Not thus can monk decline; he’s nigh the cool.’ 

§ iii (33). Fair Speech. 

‘Monks, this night a deva spoke to me and said: “Lord, 
these seven things lead not to a monk’s decline. What seven ? 
Reverence for the Master, Dhamma, Order, the training, 
concentration; fair speech and good friendship ’ — and passed 
out on the right. 

Deep reverence for the Master, Dhamma, Order ; 

The training, concentration keenly held 

In high esteem; fair speech, good friendship, meekness: 

Not thus can monk decline; he’s nigh the cool.’ 

§ iv (34). The same. 

‘Monks, this night a deva spoke to me {as before^ . . .).’ 
And when he had thus spoken, the venerable Sariputta said 
to the Exalted One: 

‘ This speech, lord, of the Exalted One, so tersely put, I 

1 Cf. A. iii, 330#; D. iii, 244. 

2 See Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Dhp. trsL Introd. xviii (S.B.B, vii); Dhp. 32; 
A. ii, 40; It. 40; Mil. 408; ‘ the 000 !’=* J^Mana: 

® Ba^ppatism. 

* The text repeats nearly in full. All recurs at Q.8. iii, 298, omitting 
concentration. 
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know its scope^ in full. Lord, suppose a monk Mmself reverence 
tke Master and praise suoli reverence; otter monks wto lack 
ttat reverence, ke incites ttereto; tkose wto possess it, lie 
praises truly, justly, timely. 

Suppose lie reverence Dtamma . . . the Order . . . tte 
training . . . concentration . . . suppose tis speect be fair 
• • . . te be a good friend and praise ttese ttings; otters 
wto lack ttem, are not so, te incites ttereto; ttose wto are 
so possessed, are good friends, te praises truly, justly, timely. 

It is ttus ttat I know tte scope of tte Exalted One’s terse 
speect.’ 

Well done, well done, Sariputta, well ttou knowest tte 
scope of my words. . . 

^ § V (35). Friends. 

Monks, let a monk cultivate a friend wtose ways^ are 
seven. Wtat seven? 

He^ gives wtat is tard to give, does wtat is tard to do, bears 
wtat is tard to tear, confesses tis own secret, keeps otters’, 
in want forsakes one not, despises not wten one is ruined. 

Verily, monks, let a monk cultivate a friend whose ways 
are suet. 

He gives things tard to give, does wtat is hard, 

Hard words to bear te bears, tis secret tells, 

But otters’ secrets keeps, in times of want 
Forsakes you not, wten ruined ne’er contemns : 

In whona are found these ways, that is tte friend 
To cultivate if any need a friend.’ 

§vi(36). The same. 

‘Monks, let a monk cultivate, follow, tonour a friend who 
IS endowed with seven things,^ even though he (the monk) 
be driven away.® What seven ? 


* Attha. 

® Gf. A. i, 286; 8. i, 19; J. ii, 85; iv, 66, 

* Dhammd. 

® Api ^nujjarnanem, if. i, 108. 


Ari^a. 
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He is genial, pleasant, grave,- cultured,^ a speaker, bland, 
proioimd in speecii, lie urges one not untimely.^- 

¥erily,:monks, let a monk cultivate one so endowed. ■ 

A speaker, genial, grave, cultured, bland, 

Profound in speech, not urging when not fit: 

In whom these things are found, that is the friend 
To cultivate if any need a friend,— 

A man moved always by desire for weal,— ^ 

Yea, tho’ he drive thee forth yet follow him.’ 

I The analyses. 

‘ Monks, endowed with seven things, a monk may in no long 
time abide accepting and realizing by his own knowledge the 
four analyses.^ What seven ? 

Consider a monk who knows as become:^ “ This is sloth of 
mind in me;” when his mind within is muddled,'^ knows it 
as such ; when his mind is distracted from without, knows it 
as such; in whom cognized feelings rise, cognized feelings 
persist, cognized feelings set; cognized thoughts rise, persist, 
set; cognized reflections rise, persist, set; who has grasped, 
considered, laid hold of, penetrated by wisdom to the full 
extent the essence of things as to their being helpful® or not, 
low or lofty, dark, bright or evenly mixed. 

Verily, monks, a monk endowed with these seven things 
in no long time abides accepting and realizing by his own know- 
ledge the four analyses. 

Monks, Sariputta is so endowed and abides accepting and 
realizing by his own knowledge the four analyses. . . 

^ Bhdvaniyo. Gf, GM. iii, 87. 2 Quoted at UdA. 222. 

^ Attha-harndnuhampalca^ -s/ hairip. 

^ Here: ndsiyamdThem^ from ^ndf^ causing one to disappear: c/. for 
the sentiment Job xiii, 15. 

^ For these see Q.8. iii, 89, 93; Pta. of 0., 378. 

® Yathdhhutari, 

Corny, after sloth and torpor. 

® Sappaydsappdyai things (or ideas) to go along with or not. 

® The text repeats in full and for the following suUa; the uddmia of 
our edition treats §§ 37-8 as four; S,e. ‘ duve pafisambMdd ca • , 
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§ viii (38). The wish. 

‘Monks, endowed with seven things, a monk makes the 
mind turn according to his wish and turns not by the mind’s 
wish.^ What seven ? 

Herein, monks, a monk is skilled in concentration, skilled 
in attaining it, skilled in maintaining it, skilled in emerging 
from it, skilled in the well-being of it, skilled in the range of it, 
skilled in applying it.^ 

Verily, monks, endowed with these seven things a monk 
makes the mind turn according to his wish and turns not by 
the mind’s wish. 

Monks, Sariputta is so endowed and acts thus. . . .’ 

^ vs. {Z^). Grounds for praise. 

One morning, while the Exalted One dwelt near SavatthI 
in Anathapindika’s Park at Jeta Grove, the venerable Sari- 
putta robed early and, taking cloak and bowl, entered Savatthi 
foralms. 

Now the venerable Sariputta thought thus : ‘ Too soon still 
is it to visit Savatthi for alms; what if I go to the park of the 
wanderers of other views ! ’ And he approached their park; 
and, having come, greeted them, exchanged the usual polite 
talk with them and sat down at one side. 

Now at that time this remark by chance arose among them 
as they sat assembled : ‘ Eeverend sirs, whosoever lives the 
godly life in its fulness and purity for twelve years, it is right 
to say of him; “The monk is praiseworthy.’” And the 
venerable Sariputta neither belauded nor decried their words 
but got up and departed, thinking: ‘ I shall learn the truth of 
this talk from the Exalted One.’® 

Then when he had gone his round for alms in Savatthi and 
returned and eaten his meal, he approached the Exalted One, 
saluted and sat down at one side; and so seated, he told the 

! 5'.?! Sariputta’s teaching. ~ 

n-hT. ■ ^ wrongly rendered 

r^Ive; the Corny, there explains that after attaining 
conoenteition he can apply himself to the four musings 

This is stock; see D. i. 178; M. i. 84; v. 108; below, p. 252. 
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Exalted One (all that had occttrreei),^ adding: * Is it possibicj 
lord, in tliis Dhamma-discipline to declare .a monk praiseworthy 
just merely on the score of years ?’ 

' No, Sariputta, it is not . . , ; these seven grotmds for 
praise have been taught by me, who have realized the matter 
by personal knowledge. What seven ? 

Consider the monk who is keenly eager to undergo the train- 
ing and whose zeal W'-anes not in the days of his training; who 
is keenly eager to observe Dhamma . . . to discipline desire . . . 
to go apart ... to put forth energy . . . to master mind- 
fulness ... to penetrate views and whose zeal wanes not in 
the days of his training.^ 

Verily, Sariputta, these are the seven grounds for praise 
taught by me, who have realized the matter by personal 
knowledge. 

Indeed, Sariputta, if a monk, possessed of these seven 
grounds, live the godly life in its fulness and purity for twelve 
years, it is right to say of him: The monk is praiseworthy 
if he live the godly life for twenty-four years . . . for thirty- 
six years ... for forty-eight years, it is right to say of him : 
‘‘ The monk is praiseworthy.’’ 

§ X (40). The same. 

Thus have I heard : Once, when the Exalted One was staying 
near Kosambi in Ghosita Park, the venerable Ananda dressed 
early one morning and with bowl and robe entered Kosambi 
for alms. 

(Now the venerable Ananda thought it too early to go his 
alms-round and so visited the park of some wanderers of other 
views ; and he heard them define praiseworthiness. And after 
his midday meal, he came and told the Exalted One, saying:)*^ 

^ The text repeats. ^ Above, p. 9. 

^ Niddaso, Corny, thinks that this is derived from dasa=^ ten, and is 
a mere figure of speech; if one died within ten years of going forth, he 
was praiseworthy — i.e., in the ten-year class ! So, too, he might be in 
the twenty, thirty, forty class. Niddesa is no doubt the word,— pointed 
to. In any case the periods in the text fairly obviously refer to those 
of brahman studentship; cf. Apastamha 2, 12 {S.B.E. ii, 7). 

^ The text repeats all in ML 
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‘ Is it possible, lord, in this Dhamma-discipline to call a monk 
praiseworthy just on the score of years V 

No, Ananda, it is not possible ... I, who have experi- 
enced the matter, have taught that there are these seven 
grounds for praise. What seven ? 

Herein, Ananda, a monk has faith, is conscientious, afraid 
of blame, has heard much, is energetic, mindful and wise. 

Yerily, these are the seven grotmds for praise taught by 
me. . . . 

If a monk, Ananda, possessed of these seven, live the godly 
life in its fulness and purity for twelve years, for twenty-four, 
thirty-six or forty-eight years, it is right to say of him: “ The 
monk is praiseworthy.” ’ 


Chapter Y. — The Great Sacrifice. 

§i( 41 ). The stations. 

‘ Monks, there are these seven stations of survival.i What 
seven 1 

Thereare beings diverse in body, diverse in mind ; for example 
men,^ some devas® and some who are utterly cast down.^ 
This is the first station of survival. 

There are beings diverse in body but imiform in mind; 
for example devas reborn in Brahma’s world by reason of 
first (musing ).5 This is the second station. 


^ D. 11, 68; iii, 263, 263; below, p. 269. Corny, places of rebirth- 
comciousness; see Sakya, 158; Ind. Seligion and Survival, 66. 

Corny. Even twins differ in speech, gait, etc. ; as to mind, at rebirth 
thrae are three or two or no good conditions or motives, see Cpd. 60. 

Corny. Devas in the sense-world (EdmaloJca) ; some have blue bodies, 
some yellow and so forth; their minds are conditioned as in the case 

Of mod s, 

* Corny, mentions Uttaramata, Piyankaramata, Phussamitta and 
Dhamma^tta-see Virnn. M. 443; they differ in colour and size; 
their minds are as men’s. The Vemdnika-petas are also included in 
his group {vtntpdiiM) — i.e., are doomed to purgatory 

"T efficiency. 

See Cpd. 138 ff. for these and the following devas. 
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Tliere are beings imiform in body bnt diverse in mind; 
for example the radiant devas,^ This is the third station. 

There are beings uniform in body, nniforna in mind; for 
example the lustrous devas.2 This is the fourth station. 

There are beings, wholly gone beyond thoughts of form,® 
gone to rest as to sense-reactions, who, disregarding thoughts 
of the manifold, have reached the sphere of infinite space, 
knowing, Infinite is space ! ’’ This is the fifth station. 

There are beings, wholly gone beyond the sphere of infinite 
space, who have reached the sphere of infinite consciousness, 
knowing, Infinite is consciousness P’ Thisis the sixth station. 

There are beings, wholly gone beyond the sphere of infinite 
consciousness, who have reached the sphere of nothing 
whatever, knowing, There is nothing whatever ! ” This 
is the seventh station. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven stations of survival.’ 
§ii(42). The udorrdng^ 

' Monks, these seven are the adornments of concentration. 
What seven 1 

Right view, right resolve, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness. 

Verily, monks, one-pointedness^ of mind, which is adorned 
by these seven things, is called Axiyan right concentration 
with its approach® just thus, its adornment just thus.’ 

§ iii (43). Fire. 

^ Monks, there are these seven fires.*^ Wbat seven 1 

The fixes of passion, hatred, delusion, the fires of the vener- 
able, the householder, the gift-worthy, the wood-fixe. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven fixes.’ 

^ Oomy. These devas radiate light as in lightning flashes; their 
bodies are of the same size; their minds differ with their efficiency in 
the second and third mnsings. 

2 These do not radiate light in flashes; they are practised in the 
fourth musing. 

® A, ii, 184; 8. ii, 21L ^ ParilcJcMra, D. ii, 216; iii, 262; if. iii, 71. 

® Ehaggatd, ® 8a-upaniso, 

7 O/. D. iii, 217 (for 3); It 92 (3); 8. iv, 19; Dhp. 202; GUlders gives 
eleven. 
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§ iv (44). The same. 

_ Once, when the Exalted One dwelt near Savatthiin Anatha- 
pi^^ika s Park at Jeta Grove, a great sacrifice was being 
prepared for brahman Uggatasarira;i five himdred bulls, 
five hundred steers and as many heifers, goats and rams were 
brought to the post for sacrifice.^ 

Now brahman Uggatasarira went and visited the Exalted 
One, greeted him, exchanged the usual polite talk and sat 
down at one side. So seated, he said; ‘ Master Gotama, I’ve 
heard this: The laying of the fiue and the setting up of the 

pillar are very fruitful, very advantageous.’ 

‘ By me, too, brahman, has that been heard. . . .’ 

(And the brahman spoke a second and a third time in like 
manner and the Exalted One replied as before.) 

‘ This unites us. Master Gotama, even Master Gotama and 
ourselves; yes, all in all !’ 

^ Now when he had spoken the venerable Ananda said this: 
Forsooth, brahman, tathagatas ought not to be questioned 
thus: I ve heard that the fire and pillar of sacrifice are very 
advantageous”-it is thus they ought to be questioned: “I 
am mdeed anxmus, lord, to lay the fire, to set up the piUar. 
Lord, let the Exalted One counsel me; let the Blessed One 
^truct me so that it may be for my happiness, my welfare 

Then brahman Uggatasarira said to the Exalted One- ‘I 
am mdeed anxious. Master Gotama, to lay the fixe to' set 
up the pillar; let Master Gotama counsel and instruct me for 
my nappiness and welfare for many a day ’ 

Bvm befo« tU bribnan, a man laying the fire, 


■ He does not s^m to be mentioned elsewhere. 

^ This rs stok; A i, 127; i, 75. 2(^7 
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setting up tie pillar, causes to rise to sucli tiougits as: Let 
there be slain for the sacrifice so many bulls, steers, heifers, 
goats, ramsT ■ Thinking to make merit, he makes demerit; 
thinking to do good, he does evil; thinking he seeks the way 
of happy going, he seeks the way of iil-going. Brahman, even 
before the sacrifice, a man laying the fire, setting up the pillar, 
sets up firstly this thought-sword, which is evil, ill in yield, ill 
in fruit. 

Again, brahman, even before sacrifice . . . he speaks such 
words as: Let there be slain so many bulls, steers, heifers, 
goats, rams !’^ Thinking to make merit, he makes demerit; 
. . . Even before the sacrifice, he, laying the fixe, setting up 
the pillar, sets up secondly this word-sword. . . . 

Moreover, brahman, even before the sacrifice ... he himself 
first sets^ on foot the business, saying: "" Let them slay bulls, 
steers, heifers, goats and rams/’ Thinking to make merit, 
he makes demerit ; thinking to do good, he does evil ; thinking 
he seeks the way of happy going, he seeks the way of evil 
going. ... He sets up thirdly this deed-sword. . . . 

Even before the sacrifice, brahman, a man laying the fire, 
setting up the pillar, sets up these three evil swords, ill in 
yield, ill in fruit. 

Brahman, these three fires ought to be forsaken, shimned, 
avoided. What three ? 

The fixes of passion, hatred, delusion. 

And why ought the fire of passion to be forsaken, shunned, 
avoided ? 

With mind impassioned, mastered, obsessed by passion 
he takes a course ill in deed, ill in word, ill in thought ; so doing, 
on the breaking up of the body after death, he arises in the 
untoward way, the ill way, the abyss, hell. Therefore, brah- 
man, this fire of passion is to be forsaken, shunned, avoided. 

And why ought the fire of hatred to be forsaken, shunned, 
avoided 1 

With mind perverted, mastered, obsessed by hatred he takes 


1 Samdrabbhati ; see s.v, drdbhati; Corny, aUand paihaiiiatara^ 

drc^hoM, 
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a course ill in deed, word and thought; and so doing . . he 
arises in hell. Therefore, brahman, this fire of hatred is 
to be forsaken, shunned, avoided. 

And why ought the fire of delusion to be forsaken, shunned 
avoided ? ’ 

With mind deluded, mastered, obsessed by delusion he 

takes a course ill in deed, word and thought ; and so doing . . ., 
he arises m hell. Therefore, brahman, this fire of delusion is 
to be forsaken, shunned, avoided. 

Verily, brahman, these three fires ought to be forsaken 
shunned, avoided. ’ 

Brahman, these three fires, when esteemed, revered, vener- 

ated, respected, must bringVbest happiness. What three ? 

The fires of the venerable, the householder, the gift- 
worthy. 

And what is the fire of the venerable ? Consider, brahman, 
the man who honoureth his mother and his father^— this is 
called the fire of the venerable. And why ? From it this 
veneration has become.^ Therefore, brahman, this fire of the 
venerable, when esteemed, revered, venerated, respected, 
must bring best happiness. 

^d what is the fire of the householder? Consider, 

^ brahman, the man who honoureth his sons, womenfolk* 
slaves, messengers, workmen*— this is called the fiire of the 
householder. Therefore, brahman, this fire of the householder 
when esteerned . . ., must bring best happiness. 

Andwhatisthefireofthegift-worthy ? Consider, brahman, 
those recluses and godly men who abstain from pride and 
mdolence, who bear thmgs patiently and meekly, each taming 

PtiHhdiabhd* Gomy, ^(iTiJiaritaiibd* 

Of. DM. in 211; G 8. ii, 79 ; Dhp. 332 and Gomy. thereon. 

Corny, ato h'dyay . . glossing: ato hi 
ayav aM, ayaio. Ahuto i, not noticj in pId Tr 
Or P.D. this reading a.o. ato; but perhaps we should read’ 

ah^, but 1 do not understand the comment, ayato. 
f The set IS stock; D. i. Ul; S. i, 76 ; A. ii, 208 ; Gamy, gehasamiko 
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self, each calming^ self, each cooling^ self — this is called the 
fire of the gift-worthy. Therefore, brahman, this fire of the 
gift-worthy, when esteemed, revered, venerated, respected, 
must bring best happiness. 

Verily, brahman, these three fires, when esteemed, revered, 
venerated, respected, must bring best happiness. 

hTow this wood-fire, brahman, has to be kindled from time 
to time, has to be tended from time to time, has to be quenched^ 
from time to time, has to be laid from time to time. ^ 

And when he had thus spoken, brahman Uggatasarira said 
to the Exalted One: ' It’s amazing, Master Gotama, it’s won- 
derful, Master Got ama; let Master Gotama accept me as a 
lay-disciple from this day forth as long as I live as one to 
refuge gone! I set free these five hundred bulls, Master 
Gotama, I give them life; I set free these steers, heifers, goats 
and rams, I give them life; let them eat green grass, let them 
drink cold water, let the fresh breeze blow upon them 1’^ 

§ V (45). Thoughts. 

‘ Monks, these seven thoughts,^ when made become, 
made an increase in, are very fruitful, of great advantage, 
plumbing the deathless, having the deathless as their goal. 
What seven ? 

The thought of the unattractive, of death, of the cloying 
of food, of all-world discontent, of impermanence, of ill therein, 
of no self in ill. 

Verily, monks, these seven thoughts, when made become, 
made an increase in, are very fruitful, of great advantage, 
plumbing the deathless, having the deathless as their goal.’ 


^ This is stock; D, iii, 61; A. ii, 68, iii, 46; attdrmr} mmmti; Corny, 
ragddi samanena sament% from 
^ Parinibbapenti. 

® Nibbdpetabbo. Cf. above, p. 2, n. 3. 

^ Corny. He became as a well-spring for those abiding in the Master’s 
word. Gf. JD. i, 148. 

® D. iii, 289; A. 1, 41 ; S. v, 132; below, pp. 258 and 305. 
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§ vi (46). The same* 

' Monks, these seven thonglits , . 

Monks, the thought of the unattractive, when made become, 
made an increase in, is very fruitful, of great advantage, plumb- 
ing the deathless, having the deathless as its goal— thus is 
this said; and on what score is this said ? 

Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought of the 
unattractive heaped around^ the mind, the mind draws^ back, 
bends back, turns back from falling into sex-ways,^ nor is 
distended^ thereby; and either poise or disgust is set up. 
Just® as a cock’s feather or piece of gristle, thrown on the 
fixe, draws back, bends back, turns back and is not dis- 
tended; even so, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of the unattractive heaped around the mind, the mind 
draws back, bends back, turns back from falling into sex- 
ways and is not distended thereby; and either poise or 
disgust is set up. 

Monks, if, while he so lives . . the mind flow*^ after 
sex-things, if relish® be set up, the monk must realize this; 

Not made become by me is the thought of the unattractive; 
not by me is there a passing® on from the old state to a better ; 
not won by me is the fruit of making-become !” Then surely 
he is thoughtful. But if, while he so lives . . the mind 
draw back, bend back, turn back from falling into sex-ways 
and be not distended thereby and either poise or disgust be set 
up, he ought to realize this: ‘'Made become by me is the 
thought of the unattractive; I have passed on from old to 
better state ; I have won the fruit of making-become !” Then 
surely he is thoughtful. 

1 The text repeats § 45. 2 Paricita, 

® Cf, S* ii, 265; MU. 297. 

^ MethuTm-dhamma-samapattL 

® ‘ And now his heart distends with pride,’ Milton, Paradise Lost 
3:573; sampasdnyati. 

« M. i, 188. 

AnusandaiL P .E.D. prefers to read aniisandahati : to apply to, 

® Appdiikulyaid. 

» PiMendpara?) viseso (leaving apart), but see K.jS. v. 134 n. 
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Monks, the tlioiiglit of the unattractive, when made become, 
made an increase in, is very fmitfnl, of great advantage, 
plumbing the deathless, having the deathless as its goal — 
thus is this said ; and it is on this score it is said. 

Monks, the thought of death, when made become . . . is 
very fruitful . . . — ^thus is this said; and on what score is it 
said ? Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of death heaped around the mind, the mind draws back, bends 
back, turns back from longing for life and is not distended 
thereby. ... 

... Monks when a monk lives much with the thought 
of the cloying of food heaped around the mind, the mind 
draws back . . from craving for taste. ... 

, . . Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of all- world discontent heaped around the mind, the mind 
draws back . . . from the garishness of the worlds.^ . . • 

. . . Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of impermanence heaped around the mind, the mind draws 
back, bends back, turns back from gains, favours and flattery^ 
and is not distended thereby; and either poise or disgust is 
set up. Just as a cock’s feather or piece of gristle, thrown on 
the fire, draws back . . . ; even so the mind, when a monk 
lives much with these thoughts . , . heaped around the 
mind . . . 

. . . Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of ill in impermanence heaped around the mind, and lethargy, 
indolence, languor, idleness, carelessness and disregard 
come,^ a lively sense of fear springs up, as a slayer with drawn 
sword.^ . . . 

. , . Monks, when a monk lives much with the thought 
of there being no self in ill heaped around the mind, taking^ 
thought is free of ideas® that make for “ I ” and “ mine ” as 


^ Lohacitta. Corny, the three worlds; cf, Dhp. 171. 

2 Fm. i, 183; M, i, 192; S. ii, 226; A, ii, 26. 

2 The construction is presumably locative absolute. VumtiMye* 
Corny, vismUhabJidvei abandon, 

* J[«iii,443. 

K£. ii, 167; ML 145; A, i, 32; M. in, 18. 


® Mdmsa'y, 
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to this discriminative^ body, as to all outward signs, is beyond 
the vanities , 2 calmed, wholly liberated. 

Monks, if, while he so lives . . taking thought be not 
free of all such ideas . . . nor wholly liberated, the monk 
must reali 2 :e this: '' Not made become by me is the thought of 
there being no self in ill; not by me is there a passing on froin 
the old state to a better; not won by me is the fruit of making- 
become P’ Then, surely he is thoughtful. But if, while he 
so lives . , taking thought be free of ideas that make for 
‘‘ I ” and “mine’’ as to this discriminative body, as to all 
outward signs, be beyond the vanities, calmed, wholly liberated, 
he ought to realize: “Made become by me is the thought of 
there being no self in ill; I have passed on from the old state 
to a better; I have won the fruit of making-become !” Then 
surely he is thoughtful. 

Monks, the thought of there being no self in ill, when made 
become, made an increase in, is very fruitful, of great advan- 
tage, plumbing the deathless, having the deathless as its 
goal — ^thus is this said ; and it is on this score it is said. 

Verily, monks, these seven thoughts, when made become, 
made an increase in, are very fruitful, of great advantage, 
plumbing the deathless, having the deathless as their goal/ 

§vii(47). Intercourse^ 

Now brahman Janussoni^ visited the Exalted One . . . and 
said to him: ‘Does Master Gotama profess to live the godly 
life?’^ 

‘ Brahman, of whomsoever speaking rightly one may say: 
“ He lives the godly life unbroken,'^ without rent, untarnished, 

^ Savinndnake hdye, Bee l^tmdxiQtion, 

2 Vidhdi ‘ I am better than someone else, equal to, worse,’ see K.S. 
111,42. 

® The text repeats mostly in full throughout. 

^ This sutta is quoted at Vism. 51; see Bu’s comments there. 

* See D. i, 235; 11, 52; Mp. 337 on A. i, 56. 

® Corny, observes that in so questioning him, the brahman had in 
mind that the Exalted One in his youth lived the married life of a 
householder. 

This is stock; c/. D. ii, 80; A, iii, 36; M. i, 322; jS. iv, 272. 
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without blemisli, whole and pure ’ — of mcj, veriljj speaking 
rightly may he say it ; for I, indeed, live the godly life nnbioken., 
without rent, untarnished, without blemish, whole and pure. ’ 

/ But what, Master Gotama, is the breaking, rending, tar- 
nishing, blemish of the godly life V 

. ^ Consider, brahman, some recluse or godly man professing 
to live the godly life in full, who in sooth fails not so far as 
to couple with womenfolk, yet enjoys being rubbed, massaged, 
bathed, shampooed^ by a woman; relishes it, longs for it, and 
is entranced^ thereby — ^this indeed, brahman, is the breaking, 
rending, tarnishing, blemish of the godly life; this man, brah- 
man, is said to live the godly life impurely, bound by the bond 
of sex; nor is he freed from birth, old age, death, from sorrows, 
griefs, ills, woes, tribulations; he is not freed from ill, I say.^ 
Again, consider some recluse or godly man . . • who in 
sooth falls not so far as to couple with womenfolk nor enjoys 
being rubbed, massaged and so forth, yet jokes, jests, makes 
merry with them. ... 

. . , though he do none of these things, yet eye on eye hurns^ 
for them, stares after them. . . . 

. . . though he do none of these things, yet listens to them 
as they laugh, talk, sing or weep beyond the wall, beyond the 
fence. ... 

. . . though he do none of these things, yet remembers 
the laughs, talks, jests he had with them of yore.^ . . . 

. . . though he do none of these things, yet watches some 
yeoman or yeoman’s son bent on, engrossed in, revelling in 
the five pleasure-strands.® . . . 

. . . though he do none of these things, yet lives the godly 
life in hope of a deva-body, thinking: ‘‘By this virtue, vow, 
penance, godly life, I shall become a deva or one of the deva- 


1 D. i, 7; A. i, 62; Mil 241. 

® ViUi'Q dpajjatL 

2 TMs is stock; if. i, 8; 8. ii, 24:; A. i, 144; below, p. 39. 

* Upanijjhdyaii, see DiaL i, 33 n.; cf, Vin» iii, 118; 2 Peter ii, 14; 
for the sentiment, Matthew v, 28. 

® Fm.iii,25. 

® Vin. i, 15; D. i, 36; if. i, 505; A» ii, 126; below, p. 289. 
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host/'^ relislies it, longs for it, is entranced thereby— ttis 
indeed, brahman, is the breaking, rending, tarnishing, blemish 
of the godly life; this man, brahman, is said to live the godly 
life impurely, bound by the bond of sex; nor is he freed from 
birth, old age, death, from sorrows, griefs, ills, woes, tribula- 
tions ; he is not freed from ill, I say. 

And so long, brahman, as I continued to see one or the other 
of these seven sex-bonds in myself not got rid of, I professed 
not to be wholly awakened to the highest and full awakening, 
unsurpassed in the world with its devas, Maras, Brahmas, 
on earth with its recluses, godly men, devas and men; but 
when I saw no bond of sex not got rid of, then I professed to 
be wholly awakened to the highest and full awakening, unsur- 
passed in the world . . ., unsurpassed on earth. . . . Then 
to me gnosis, insight arose : Immovable is my mind-emanci- 
pation, this is my last birth, there is no becoming (here) 
again ! 

And when he had thus spoken, brahman Janusso^i said 
to the Exalted One: ‘ It ^s amazing, Master Ootama, . . • 
accept me as a lay-disciple. . . 

§viii(48). The bondage, 

^ Monks, I will teach you a Dhamma-discourse on bondage 
and on bond-freedom. Pay heed, listen well, I will speak. 

. . . And what is the discourse ? . . . 

Monks, a woman marks femininity^ in herself, the feminine 
occupation, attire, prejudices,^ impulses,^ voice, charm. 
She is excited by that, delighted by that; and being so excited, 
delighted, she marks masculinity about her, the masculine 
occupation, attire, prejudices, impulses, voice, charm. She 
is excited by that, delighted by that; and being so excited, 
delighted, she desires a bond with those about her; and what- 
soever happiness, well-being comes of this bond that she desires. 

^ Dew vd demnnataro. Corny, devardja and devapvMo. The whole 
passage is stock, see D, iii, 239; M. i, 102; 8. iv, 180; -4. v, 18; below, 
p. 303. 

2 Yin. i, 11; B, ii, 171; A. i, 259, etc. 

2 Of. below, p. 135; DhB, trsL 190. 

^ Yidhd, Corny, mdnch. 


5 ChaTida, 
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Monks, deliglited by, attacked to ker own sex,^ ske kas gone 
into man’s bondage and tkns escapes not from ker own sex. 

So, too, a man marks masculinity in kimself ... is excited 
by that marks femininity about kirn . . .is excited 

by that ... and desires a bond with those about him. . . . 
Monks, delighted by, attached to his own sex, he has gone 
into woman’s bondage and thus escapes not from his own sex. 

(But the opposite in both cases hoMs.^) 

Verily, monks, this is the Dhamma-discourse on bondage 
and bond-freedom.’ ■ 

^ix {i9). On giving. 

Once, when the Exalted One dwelt near Campa*'^ on the 
banks of lake Gaggara, a company of lay-disciples from Oampa 
visited the venerable Sariputta, saluted him and sat down at 
one side. And seated thus, they said to him: ‘’Tis long, 
reverend^ sir, since we heard a Dhamma-talk from the Exalted 
One’s mouth; how good it would be to do so !’ 

‘Then come next Observance^ day, friends,^ and maybe 
you’ll hear one. . . 

‘ Yes, reverend sir,’ they rejoined; and getting up, the lay- 
disciples from Campa saluted the venerable Sariputta and 
departed, keeping him on their right. 

Now when the day was come, they approached the vener- 
able one, saluted and stood at one side; and with them the 
venerable Sariputta visited the Exalted One, saluted and 
sat down at one side. So seated, he said to the Exalted One: 

‘ Lord,^ may a man’s gift be given here in such a way as to 
become not great in fruit, great in profit; and may the gift 
be given in such a way as to become great in fruit, great in 
profit V 

‘ It may, Sariputta, . . 

‘ And what, lord, is the reason, the cause ? . . 

^ lUhattar), ^ The text repeats ail in full. 

^ The capital of Anga, east of Magadha, see Buddh, Ind, 35; Chwang 
ii, 18L See D,A. i, 279 regarding the lake. Pron. Champa. 

** Bhante, ® Uposaika; see below, pp. 170 and 259. 

® Avi^o, 
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‘ Consider, Sariputta, a self-seeking^ man, wrapt^ up (in tke 
result), seeking reward, wko gives a gift, thinking: ‘ I’ll enjoy 
this hereafter !”; and to recluses and godly men gives tlhis 
gift: food, drink, clothing, a vehicle, garlands, perfumes, 
ointments, bed, dwelling, lighting.® What think you, Sari- 
putta, might a man give here such a gift V 

‘ Yes, lord.’ 

‘Now he who gives thuswise . . ., Sariputta, thereafter, 
on the breaking up of the body after death, arises in the com- 
pany of the Four Royal devas; and when he has exhausted 
that deed, power, glory, dominion, he becomes a returner,'* a 
comer to this state here. 

Then consider one who gives a gift but is no self-seeker, 
not wrapt up in the result, seeking no reward, nor thinks to 
enjoy the fruit hereafter; yet gives thinking: “ It’s good to 
give ! . . 

... or one who thinks not so as he gives, but : “ This 
was given in the past, done in the past by my father and my 
father’s father ; I ought not to allow this ancient family custom 
to lapse. ...” 

... or thinks not so, but: ‘‘I am qualifying,® these are 
not qualifying; I who am qualifying am not worthy to give 
gifts to those who are no longer qualifying. ...” 

... or thinks not so, but : “ As those sages of old had those 
great offerings— Atthaka, Vamaka, Vamadeva, Vessamitta, 
Yamataggi, Ahgirasa, Bharadvaja, Vasettha, Kassapa and 
Bhagu® — so wiU I make this alms distribution. . . .” 


* Sdpekho. 2 PcdibaMMcitio. Corny, vipalce laddhacitto. 

* if.iii, 205; 8. i, 94; A. i, 107; It. 66; below, p. 163. 

* A. i, 63; ii, 169; 95. 

* Ahay pacami, etc., from Vpac, to cook. At Dial, iii, 240, where 

this recurs (see also Mow, p. 160), it is rendered literally; in Sk. 
the Middle or Reflexive voice has developed into meaning: ripen, mature 
and so, qualify. We may compare sekha, one who is still a learner; 
while the n^ative has come to mean an adept. Corny, is sitot on the 
meaning, but observes that this gift is called niravasesa : without 
remainder; on apada : trackless, the way of one who has reached the 
sphere of ‘infinite space’— at p. 291 Mow, Corny, glosses, nippada., 
niravasesa. » See ©..S. iii, 164. 
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• . . or tMnks not so, but: “TMs gift of mine calms tbe 
mind, Joy and gladness arise., . • 

. . . or thinks not so, but gives a gift to improve the mind, 
to equip the mind;^ and to recluses and godly men he gives 
this gift : food and so forth. What think you, Sariputta, might 
a man give here such a gift V 

‘Yes, lord/' 

‘ Now he who gives thuswise . . . thereafter, on the break- 
ing up of the body after death, arises in the company of the 
devas of Brahma’s hosts; and when he has exhausted that 
deed, power, glory, dominion, he becomes a non-returner, 
a comer not to this state here. 

Verily, this is the reason, the cause, why a man’s gift given 
in one way may become not great in fruit, great in profit ; and 
this is the reason, the cause, why given in such a way the gift 
may become great in fruit, great in profit.’ 

§ X (50). Nanda's mother.^ 

Thus have I heard: Once the venerable Sariputta and the 
venerable MahaMoggallana with a company of the monks 
of the Order walked a walk near^ South Hill; and it was then 
that Nanda’s mother, a lay-disciple of Velukanda,^ rose before 
dawn one night and sang the ‘ Way to the Beyond/^ 

Now at that time the Royal deva, Vessava^a,^ was going 

^ Corny. For calm and insight. 

2 See A. i, 26 {G.S. i, 24 n.\ and A.A. i, 446, where she is said to be 
chief of musers among women laj-disciples (see the end of our sutta); 
her name is given as Uttara; see Brethr. 41; below, p. 229. 

s South of Eajagaha, see K.S. i, 216; SnA. 136; BA. i, 242. 

^ Our text reads VdukarUaki, and lower down, -ka^; see SnA. 370, 
where our story is referred to. 

® Fardyana, Sn. 976 ff, — ^presumably. Our Corny, observes that 
there were 260 gathas; we have now only 173 ilokas. 

® One of the Four Royal devas of the compass, see Bwddh. Ind. 222; 
his other name is Kuvera, cf. Dial, iii, 193; 

But where Kuvera dwells, their gracious king, 

Visana is the citadel, and hence 
The name he goes by of Vessavaua. 

According to the Cteylon tradition, the lion is used symbolically for 
him. See Baohhofer’s Barly Indian ; he was the god of wealth 

{Q£. % 72). 
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from the north to the southern quarter on some business or 
other; and he heard Nanda’s mother singing and stopped and 
waited for the end. And when she had finished, she was silent. 

Then the Eoyal deva, Vessavana, perceiving she had finished, 
rejoiced greatly, saying: ‘ Well done, sister, well done !’ 

‘ But who is it, 0 thou of august countenance 

* Sister , 2 it is I, your brother, the Royal deva, Vessavana !’ 

VHail, august One ! Prithee, let this Dhamma-hymn sung 
by me be thy gift^ of greeting !’ 

‘ Well done, sister ! Yes, let this, verily, be my gift of greet- 
ing! Tomorrow, monks of the Order with Sariputta and 
Moggallana at their head will come to Velukanda, not having 
had their morning meal; when you have fed them, you should 
declare the offering to be mine^ — and it shall be my gift of 
greeting.’ 

And when the night was over, Nanda’s mother had much 
hard and soft food prepared in her house. 

And the monks of the Order, with Sariputta and Moggallana 
at their head, arrived at Velukanda, having had no morning 
meal. And Nanda’s mother called a man and said : ‘ Go, my 
good man, to the monks’ park and say: ‘‘ It is time, reverend 
sirs; the meal is ready in the lady Nanda’s mother’s house.” ’ 

‘ Yes, lady,’ he replied, and did so. . . 

And dressing early, taking bowl and robe, the monks, with 
Sariputta and Moggallana at their head, came to Nanda’s 
mother’s house and sat down on the seats arranged there. 


^ BhadramuJcha, hhadra is ‘auspicious’; see K.8. i, 100 n.; here 
Corny, hddha-; S.A. i, 139, aundara-, 

2 As a Streamwinner himself, he called her — a Non-returner — ‘ elder 
sister he said ‘ elder brother,’ being nine million years old. Corny. 

® Atitheyyaf see G.8. i, 81 n.; cf. Sk. dtitheya and dtitliya. Our Corny, 
pmndkdra. 

* Mamar) dakkhmam ddiseyydsi; cf. Yin. i, 229 =D. ii, 88; Th. 307; 
see MU. 294, trsl. 8.B.E. xxxvi, 151 ff. where Nagasena explains how 
good deeds (the result thereof) can be shared but not bad. Our Corny. 
remarks that when he had begged for the merit of the gift, he filled 
her stores with rice, and so long as she lived they were full. Dhamma- 
pala in tells the same story. Cf. 1 Kings xvii, 14. 

^ The text repeats in full. 
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And the lay-disciple, Nanda’s mother,^ served them with her 
own hands with mnch hard and soft food and satisfied them. 
And when the venerable Saripntta had eaten and withdrawn 
his hand from the bowl, Nanda’s mother sat down at one side; 
and he said to her, seated thus: ‘ But "who told you, 0 mother 
of Nanda, of the coming of the monks of the Order ? ’ 

/ Reverend sir, I arose in the night before dawn, I sang the 

Way to the Beyond ’’ and was silent. Then came the 
Royal deva Vessavana . . and told me of your arrival and 
begged me to declare this offering his. Reverend sir, let all 
the merit^ in this giving be to the happiness of the Royal 
deva Vessavana !’ 

‘ It is marvellous and wonderful, 0 mother of Nanda, that 
you should talk face to face with a deva^ so powerful, so 
mighty !’ 

* Reverend sir, that is not the only marvellous thing that 
has happened to me, there is indeed another ! Rajahs, for 
some reason, took by force and slew my only son, Nanda, who 
was dear and precious to me; yet when the boy was seized 
or being seized, bound or being bound, ^ slain or being slain, ^ 
I knew no disquietness® of heart.’ 

' It is marvellous and wonderful, 0 mother of Nanda, that 
you should have so purged the surges of the heart.’ 

‘ Nor is that all, reverend sir, . . . When my husband died, 
he rose among the yakkhas;^ and he revealed himself to me 
in his old form; but I knew no disquietness of heart on that 
account.’ 


1 Tins is stock; Vin. i, 213; D. i, 109; Jf. ii, 50; Sn, p. Ill, etc. 

^ The text repeats in full. 

^ Punmy, Corny, Punndni puhhacektna ca muncanacetand ca (see 
Expos, i, 211). Punnar) M4i, aparacetand. Our text reads: punwy 
Tiitaijf but S,e. punnay hi tar^, which the Corny, indicates and which I 
follow. In the comment on suhhdya hotu, however, we have Mtaithdya. 

^ Devaputta. 

^ Vadhe vd vajjhamdne, S,e. with haddhe; I suggest reading: 
baddke bajjhamdne. Perhaps here means smiting, flogging. 

^ CiUassa ahnathoMar}, there is a misprint in the text. 

^ Corny, bhummadevoM-bhavay; adding: mngahhhe myaimtale attdnay 
dasmti. 
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‘ It is marvellous, 0 motier of Nanda, . . / 

‘ Nor is that all, reverend sir, ... From the day I, a young 
girl, was brought to my husband, then but a youth, I know of 
no trespass^ even in thought against my husband, how then 
in deed f 

‘It is marvellous, 0 mother of Nanda, that you should 
have so purged the surges of the heart.’ 

‘ Nor is that all, reverend sir, . . . From the day I became 
a co ifessed lay-disciple, I know of no intentional transgres- 
sion*^ of any step of the training.’ 

‘ It is marvellous, 0 mother of Nanda, it is wonderful !’ 

‘Nor is that all, reverend sir, . . . For just as long as I 
wish, being aloof from sense desires, aloof from evil thoughts, 
I enter and abide in the first musing, where thought is specu- 
lative,^ deliberative, where zest and ease are born of solitude: 
suppressing such thought, I enter and abide in the second 
musing, where there is an inward tranquillizing of the mind, 
a one-pointedness free from speculation, deliberation, where 
zest and ease are born of concentration: then, free from the 
fervour of zest, I enter and abide in the third musing, I abide 
poised, mindful, self-possessed, I experience the ease of person 
whereof Ariyans declare: “The poised and mindful dwells 
at ease”: then by putting away ease, by putting away ill, 
by the passing away of former weal and woe of mind, I 
enter and abide in the fourth musing, a purity that is poise 
and mindfulness, which is neither ill nor ease.’ 

‘ It is marvellous, 0 mother of Nanda, it is wonderful !’ 

‘ Reverend sir, that is not all, there is yet another marvellous 
thing ! Those five lower fetters,^ declared by the Exalted 
One — I perceive not one in myself unabandoned.’ 

‘ It is marvellous, wonderful, mother of Nanda ! ’ 

Then the venerable Sariputta instructed Nanda’s mother 
with Dhamma-talk, incited her, inspired her, gladdened her; 
and rising from his seat, he departed. 

1 The text reads: aikariUa with some vL; S.e. -carita; see C.F.D,; 
A. ii, 61; Q,S, ii, 70 

® VUihhxmUd, » Savitalcka^ mvicdra. 

* See above, p. 8. 
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Chaptee VI. — ^The Uhexplaiheb, 

§i (51). T/ie umxplaiTiedJ- 

Now a certain monk approached the Exalted One, sainted 
and sat down at one side ; and so seated, he spoke thus to the 
Exalted One : ‘ Lord, what is the cause, the reason, why to 
the learned Ariyan listener doubt arises not as to nnexplained 
points'?’ 

‘ Verily, it is by view-stopping, monk, that doubt arises 
not to the learned Ariyan listener as to nnexplained points. 
“ Is the tathagata^ after death ?” — ^this is but a view-issue,® 
monk; “Is the tathagata not after death?” “Both is he 
and is he not after death ?” “ Neither is he nor is he not 
after death?” — these are but view-issues, monk. The 
unlearned average man understands not view, understands 
not view-origin, understands not view-stopping, understands 
not the stepping of the way to view-stopping. For him view^ 
grows; and he is not freed from birth, old age, death, from 
sorrows, griefs, ills, tribulations; he is not freed from ill, I say. 

But the learned Ariyan listener understands view, its 
origin, its stopping, the stepping of the way thereto. For him 
view is stopped ; and he is freed feom birth, old age, death, from 
sorrows, griefs, ills, tribulations; he is freed from ill, I say. 

Thus knowing, thus seeing, the learned Ariyan listener, 
indeed, explains not “ Is the tathagata after death ?” and 
like questions. . . . Thus knowing, thus seeing, the learned 
Ariyan listener is thus subject^ to the inexplicable as to unex- 
plained points. Thus knowing, thus seeing, the learned Ariyan 
listener is not afraid,^ trembles not, wavers not, shakes not, 

1 Avyakatai more literally (a-vi-d-Icar) unexpounded, uaanalyzed, 
undefined. D, i, 188; if. i, 426; 8, iv, 375; A. v, 193. 

2 Corny. saUo. ^ DitiJiigata. 

^ Sd ditthi. 

^ AvydkaraTUidhamnio* 

® Na cckamJbJuiti na Icampaii {S.e. here with v.L inserts na calati), 
na vedhaii na santasay dpajjaii; cf. if. ii, 138. Por chaml)hcdi the 
Colombo 1922 edition of Corny, and Hewavitarne Bequest reads^ 
jambhati; glossing, na hampaiL See Trenckner*s Noies^ p. 70. 
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nor falls to quaking concerning these points. Isthetathagata 
after death and the like. . . . These, monk, are but issues 
of craving^ ... of perception^ . . . are but illusions . . . 
fancies . . . are but issues of grasping . . . are but a source 
of remorse. ■ 

The unlearned average man understands not these things^ 
. . their origin, their stopping and the stepping of the way 
thereto; they ^ow, and he is not freed from birth and the 
rest; he is not &eed from ill, I say. But the learned Ariyan 
listener understands . . . and is freed from ill, I say. 

Thus knowing, thus seeing, he explains not these questions 
. . . is subject to the inexplicable as to unexplained points . . . 
is not afraid, trembles not, wavers not, shakes not, nor falls 
to quaking concerning these points. 

Verily; n^^ is the cause, the reason, why to the 

learned Ariyan listener doubt arises not as to unexplained 
points.’' ;■ 

§ ii (52). Man's faring, 

‘ Monks, I will teach the seven tarings'^ of man and the com- 
pletely unattached® cool; listen well, pay heed, I will speak.’ 

' Yes, lord,’ rejoined the monks; and the Exalted One said: 

‘ And what, monks, are the seven tarings of man ? 


Consider a monk who steps his way, thinking: '' If it were® 
not, it would not be mine; it shall not become, for me it shall 



^ I think we should read with v.l. la or pe between each term; S,e, 
only with vippaiisdro. 


^ Sanndgata, Corny, BiUhisannd eva Ti'etiha sanndgataij; in fact it 
treats each term as a form of ditthi, 

^ The text repeats from here onwards in full. 

^ Purisa-gati, Corny, pnrisassa ndna-^ {gnosis} -gatiyo ; P.M,D. omits. 
® AnupMa pannibhwm. Corny, apaccaya-nihhdna; ‘not taking up 
(fuel)’; c/. A, i, 44 {G.S. ‘without attachment’); M, i, 148 (F. Dial 
absolute ’). (Note: The rendering of the Pali parinihhdyin by ‘ becomes 
. . . cool ’ is to copy the adaptation of the phrase to the simile. The 
more usual term is Mibkuta, — ^Mrs. Khys Davids,) 

® 8, iii, 55; Ud, 66; Corny, and 8.e. here read ossa. Corny, explains 
as at 8, A, (see note to K,B. iii, 48); because of the deed {hamma) there 
is the personality (oMabkava), i.e. the self made-to-become. 
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not become; wliat is, wbat’s become, that I abandon F — 
be acquires poise, yearns not after life, yearns not after life to 
come, but sees with true wisdom that there is beyond a bourne, 
a peace yet not all in all is the bourne realized by him, nor 
all in all is the leaning towards conceit got rid of, nor that to- 
wards worldly lusts, nor towards ignorance. . . . When the 
five lower fetters are destroyed, he becomes completely eooF 
after an interval. Monks, just as from an iron slabF heated 
and beaten^ all day, a bit may come ofi and cooF down; even 
so a monk who steps his way thinking thus . , . acquires 
poise ... and, when the five lower fetters are destroyed, 
becomes completely cool after an interval. 

Again, consider a monk who thinkinglikewise® . . . becomes 
completely cool after an interval: just as from an iron slab, 
heated and beaten all day, a bit may come off, fly up and cool 
down; even so a monk . . . becomes completely cool after 
an interval. 

... or the bit may come off, fly up and before touching the 
ground cooldown; even so a monk . , . becomes completely 
cool after an interval. 

Consider a monk who thinking likewise . . . becomes 
completely cool after lessening his period: just as the bit may 
come off, fly up and after touching the ground cool down; 
even so a monk . . . becomes cool after lessening his period. 

Consider the monk who without (karmic) residue becomes 
completely cool: just as the bit may come off, fly up and fall 
on some small heap of grass, heap of sticks, kindle fire, kindle 
smoke and consume that small heap and cool down from want 
of fuel;*^ even so a monk without residue . . . becomes com- 
pletely cool. 


^ AU¥uUany padar) santar}. Corny. Idihbdrm-paday. 

2 On this and subsequent terms see above, p. 9, w. 1, 

® AyoMpdla, 8.e, so; P.E.D. suggests pMla, following Vin. i, 225, 
which I adopt; but cf, SnA. 221: aggitoMahxpdUmdiso. Yd. guhah, 
gtda. 

^ Corny. 8ap4dsena gahetvd mvUhihdya koUiyamdne. 

® Nihhdyeyya, * The text repeats much in full. 

" AvMdra. Cf. M. i, 487. 
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Consider the monk who with some (karmic) residue becomes 
completely cool: just as the bit . . . may fall on a large heap 
of grass, heap of sticks, kindle fire, kindle smoke and consume 
that large heap and cool down from want of fuel; even so a 
monk with some residue . . . becomes completely cool. 

Consider a monk who thinks likewise, acquires poise, yearns 
not after life or life to come, but sees the bourne, yet not all 
in all realizes it, nor all in all has got rid of the leaning towards 
conceit, worldly lusts and ignorance; but when the five lower 
fetters are destroyed, he becomes part of the upward stream, 
bound for the highest. Just as from an iron slab, heated and 
beaten all day, a bit may come o3, fly up and fall on a large 
heap of grass, a large heap of sticks, kindle fire, kindle smoke, 
consume that large heap, set fire to the shrubland,^ set fire to 
the woodland and, burning there, come to the edge of a green 
cornfield, %pland, rock, water or lush countryside® and there 
cool down from want of fuel; even so a monk who steps 
his way thinking thus ... on destroying the five lower 
fetters, becomes part of the upward stream, bound for the 
highest. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven farings of man. 
And what is the completely unattached cool ? 

Consider a monk who steps his way thinking: “ If it were 
not, it would not be mine; it shall not become, for me it shall 
not become; what is, what’s become, that I abandon!’— 
he acquires poise, yearns not after life, yearns not after life 
to come, but with true wisdom sees there is beyond a bourne, 
a peace; and that bourne is, verily, all in all realized by him; 
and all in all is the leaning towards conceit got rid of by him, 
the leaning towards worldly lusts . . . the leaning towards 
ignorance. Destroying the cankers, he enters and abides in 
the cankerless mind-emancipation, wisdom-emancipation, 

1 5.e., faccfeiwith v.l. ; Gomy. both, observing, niraraMhan 

(not m P.E.D.) arannay. See Vism. 183. 

Haritay tay va pcOthay tay vd . . S.e. Uritattay vay patthattay 
va selanfay va.. .;ve should no doubt read: harU’antay vd patOi’an- 
tar) vd . . . and so forth. * 
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liere and now, realizing it Hmself by bis own knowledge* 
Tbis, monks, is called tbe completely iinattacbecl cool 

Yerily, monks, tbese are the seven farings of man and the 
completely unattached cool.’ 

§ iii (53). Tissa,^ 

Thus have I heard : Once, while tbe Exalted One dwelt near 
Rajagaha on Mount Vulture Peak, two devas of surpassing 
loveliness, lighting up almost the whole Peak, approached the 
Exalted One at the passing of the night, saluted him and stood 
at one side. And standing there, one deva said: ^ Lord, these 
nuns are freed !’— and the other said: ' Lord, these nuns are 
wholly freed and without attached remainder.’^ 

Thus spake those devas, and the Master approved ; and 
seeing that, they saluted the Exalted One and, keeping him 
on their right, vanished thence. 

At dawn the Exalted One told the monks all that had taken 
place. . . . 

Now at that time the venerable MahaMoggallana sat near 
the Exalted One ; and he thought : ‘ What devas know the 
partly attached as partly attached, the wholly detached as 
wholly detached V 

About then a monk named Tissa had recently died and had 
arisen in one of the Brahma worlds; and there they knew him 
as Brahma Tissa the mighty, the very powerful. 

And^ the venerable MahaMoggallana, as a strong man might 
stretch forth his bent arm or ben5 his outstretched arm, 
vanished from Mount Vulture Peak and appeared in that 
Brahma world. And Brahma Tissa saw the venerable one 
from afar, coming along, and on seeing him said: ‘Come, 
worthy Moggallana, welcome, worthy Moggallana ! ’Tis 

1 See G,S, iii, 233. 

2 Anupadisesa. Corny, upaddnasesay ogahetvd pancahi vimuMhi 
anavasesahi vimuUd; and observes that they were Mahapajapati and 
five hundred others; see below, pp. IBl ff, 

® All this is stock, see Q.8, iii, he, cit. The simile is, I suppose, the 
commonest in the Canon, see D, i, 222; M, i, 326; 8. i, 137; below, 
p. 60, We should read pariywywm, for pariydyamam in this passage. 
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long indeed since yon made this round, tliat is to say, came 
iere. Be seated, worthy sir, here on this seat made ready !’ 
And the venerable MahaMoggalana sat down on the seat made 
ready , and Brahma Tissa, after saluting him, also sat down— 
at one side. 

And the venerable MahaMoggallana said to Brahma Tissa, 
thus seated : To what devas, Tissa, is there this knowledge : 
As to being partly unattached, he is that; as to being wholly 

unattached, he is that r 

The Brahma deva-hosts, worthy Moggallana, have this 
knowledge. . . 

‘ What, have they all this knowledge ’ 

No, worthy sir, . . . Those devas who are satisfied with 
Brahma life, Brahma beauty, Brahma happiness, Brahma 
pomp, Brahma power^ and know not the escape from it to 
the beyond as there really^ is, they have not this knowledge: 
As to being partly unattached, he is that; as to being wholly 
unattached, he is that. But those devas of the Brahma 
hosts who are not so satisfied and know the escape to the 

beyond, they have this knowledge. . . . 

Consider, worthy Moggallana, the monk who is freed- 
both-ways;3 of him those devas know thus: This reverend sir 
IS freed-both-ways, and so long as his body lasts, devas and 
men shall see him, but on the breaking up of the body they 
shall not see him.^ And thus it is, worthy sir, that these 
devas have the knowledge; As to being wholly unattached, 
he IS that. 

Again, consider him who is wisdom-freed; they know of 
him the same. . , . 

Consider the mont who is a seer-in-body; of him they know: 

IS reverend sir is a seer-in-body ; perhaps by practising things 
meet as to sleeping and sitting,® having fellowship with good 


* Of. D. iii, 146, and below, p. 166, for this set. 

UUanr, nismmrwy ycOiShhmr); cf M. i, 326; .S', i, 142- ^ v 188- 
usually jdteng is omitted; cf D. ii, 69; 8. ii, 5; A. ii. 10; M. i and 8. 1 
are, as here, concerning devas. ’ 

« See above, p. 7, for these siz types. 

A T\ 1 
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friends, controlling tlie faculties, he may enter and abide in 
that consummation beyond^ all of the godly life, realizing it 
here now by his own knowledge, for the sake of which clansmen 
rightly go forth from the home to the homeless life.^ And 
thus it is, worthy sir, that these devas have the knowledge; 
As to being partly unattached, he is that. 

Consider him who is a view-winner . . . faith-freed ... a 
Dhamma-follower; of each they know: This reverend sir is 
such an one . . . and by practising things meet . . . may 
enter and abide in the consummation beyond all of the godly 
life . . . and thus these devas know: As to being partly"^ un- 
attached, he is that." 

And the venerable MahaMoggallana, delighted, pleased by 
Brahma Tissa"s words, as a strong man might bend his arm 
to and fro, vanished from the Brahma world and appeared 
on Mount Vulture Peak. And he approached the Exalted 
One, saluted him and sat down at one side. And, seated thus, 
the venerable MahaMoggallana related to the Exalted One 
all that talk he had had with Brahma Tissa.'^ 

‘ But Brahma Tissa did not teach you the seventh^person, 
Moggallana, the dweller^ in the signless." 

* Now is the time, 0 Blessed One, now is the time, 0 Well- 
farer ! Were the Exalted One to teach concerning the dweller 
in the signless, the monks would hear and remember." 

‘ Wherefore, Moggallana, listen, pay heed, I will speak. " 

‘Yes, lord," rejoined the venerable MahaMoggallana; and 
the Exalted One said: 

‘ Consider, Moggallana, the monk who, by inattention to 
all signs, enters and abides in signless mental concentration f 

1 AnuUata. ^ The whole passage reciirs at M. i, 477, 

® The text reads su- for m-, ^ The text does not repeat. 

^ Corny, observes that this is the see above, p. 7. 

^ SahhanimittxnaiQ amanmikdm anim^y^ cek>samd<ihi7} viharati- 
Corny, sabbesay niccanimittddinay; Corny, ad, D, ii, 100 and M, i, 296, 
rupddtnay, ... At Dhp, 92, 93 animiUa (with idmokha) conies to 
mean Nibbana; DhpA, 172, rdgadosamohdnar) abhdvena . , . tathd 
ragddinimiUdbhdvena animittay, . . , See DhS, trsl, 92, 142, for this 
concentration practice; K.S, i, 239; Sisters, 23. It may be noted how 
the B. is made to use the same words as Brahina Tissa. 
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of him those devas know: This reverend sir . . . abides in 
signless mental concentration; perhaps by practising things 
meet as to sleeping and sitting, having fellowship with good 
friends and control of the faculties, he may enter and abide 
in that consummation beyond all of the godly life, realizing it 
here now by his own knowledge, for the sake of which clansmen 
rightly go forth from the home to the homeless life. And 
thus it is, Moggallana, that these devas have the knowledge: 

As to being partly unattached, he is that.’ 

§ iv (54). 

Thus have I heard: Once, while the Exalted One dwelt 
nea,r Vesali, at the Gabled Hall in Mahavana, general Siha 
visited him, saluted and sat down at one side. So seated, he 
said to the Exalted One: ‘Is it possible, lord, to show the 
visible result of giving V 

Well, Silia, just on that I will question you in return ; 
explain the matter as it seems good to you.^ 

Now what think you, Siha? There might be two men: 
one unbelieving, mean, miserly,^ cross-grained the other a 
believer, a master-giver, delighting in constant giving. What 
think you, Siha, on whom would compassionate arahants first 
have compassion;^ the unbelieving, mean, miserly, cross- 
grained man or the believer, the master-gher® who delights 
in constant alms-giving V ^ 

The unbeliever . . .,? lord, why should they first have 
they would first have compassion. ’ ^ 

This IS stock; c/. D. i, 60; M. i, 487. 

^^^^^^cohariyo, as else- 

^ Paribhdsaka. 

^plains; Being mored to compassion in thought thus- 

Whn r?* *°^*’*^ receive a^gift or to 

whom shall we teach Bhamma t ^ 

* DdTiapaJti, 

The text repeats all throughout. 
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‘ Tlien wliat think yous Siha T Whicli of the twain would 
visiting arahants first visit 

VTiie believer, surely, lord, . . / 

‘ Erom whom would receiving arahants first receive alms 

V 

* From the believer, surely, lord, . . 

^To whom would teaching arahants first teach Dhamma 

. . . 

‘ To the believer, surely, lord, . . 

' Of whom would a fair report be noised abroad . . . .f 

‘ Of the believer, surely, lord, . . 

‘ Who would approach any^ gathering — ^nobles, brahmans, 
householders, recluses— with confidence, untroubled . • . 

‘ The believer, surely, lord, . . / 

‘ And what think you, Siha, who, on the breaking up of the 
body after death, would arise in the happy heaven world : 
the unbelieving, mean, miserly, cross-grained man or the 
believer, the master-giver who delights in constant alms- 
giving V 

‘ The unbeliever, lord, . . . why shall he, on the breaking 
up of the body after death, arise in the happy heaven world ? 
But the believer . . . after death may arise in the happy 
heaven world. 

Lord, these six visible results of giving, declared by 
the Exalted One — I go not to the Exalted One for faith for 
that; I just know them. I, lord, am a giver, a master-giver, 
and on me compassionate arahants first have compassion; . . , 
me they first visit ; . . . from me they first receive ; ... me 
they first teach Dhamma ; of me a fair report is noised 
abroad, “ General Siha is a giver, a worker, the Order’s servant,” 
it is said ; . . . any gathering I approach — ^nobles, brahmans, 
householders, recluses — I approach with confidence, untroubled. 
Lord, these six visible results of giving, declared by the 
Exalted One — I go not to the Exalted One for faith for that; 
I just know them. But when the Exalted One said: “The 

^ Yan nad em. S,e. so {P.E,D» oniits);cf. D. ii, 85 , where the passage 
recurs, there: yar) yad em. 

^ AmaiihibMio. 
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giver, Siha,i the master-giver, on the breaking up of the body 
after death, arises in the happy heaven world ’’—that I know 
not; and there I go to the Exalted One for faith.’ 

Thus it is, Siha, thus it is; the giver, Siha, the master-giver, 
on the breaking up of the body after death, arises in the happy 
heaven world.’ , 

y 


(55). Not cloaked.^ 

Monks, these four^ need not be cloaked by the tathagata, 
and of three he is blameless. 

What four need not be cloaked ? 

^ Monks, in bodily act the tathagata is wholly pure ; there 
is no wrongdoing in deed by the tathagata which he would 
cloak, thinking: Let none know this of me.’’ 

Monks, in act of word the tathagata is wholly pure; there 
is no wrongdoing in word by the tathagata which he would 
cloak, thinking: Let none know this of me.” 

Monks, in act of thought the tathagata is wholly pure ; there 
is no wrongdoing in thought by the tath^ata which he would 
cloak, thinking: “ Let none know this of me.” 

Monks, in mode of living the tathagata is wholly pure; 
there is no wrong mode of living by the tathagata which he 
would cloak, thinking: Let none know this of me.” 

These four need not be cloaked by the tathagata. 

Of what three is he blameless ? 

Monks, the tathagata ’s Dhamma is well proclaimed. Herein , 
truly, a recluse, brahman, deva, Mara, Brahma or anyone in 
the world might with justice blame me, saying: In this way^ 
has Dhamma not been well proclaimed by you.” Monks, I 
see no sign of this; and, seeing no sign, I abide won to peace, 
won to fearlessness, won to confidence.^ 

Monks, well made known by me to listeners are the steps 


With i;.?. and ^.e. we should read, /S'iAa. 

2 The 'uddam in the text is misprinted; weshouldread, SWamlckhUa-. 
® Three recur at D. iii, 217 (see Dial iii, 210 «.); o/. Yin. ii, 248; 
124; Mil 170; the whole passage is quoted at 8nA. 37 and 8 A. 277. 
; ^ M pi, see Childers, Diet., p. 162. 
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in the. way to the cool/ since my.- listeners who have stepped 
them, after, destroymg the cankers,, enter ■a.nd abide in the 
:caiikerles.s ' mind-emancipation, wisdom-emancipation, here 
.aii,d now realizing it by their own knowledge. Herein, truly,' 
. ; . anyone in the world might with justice blame me, saying : 

In this way have the steps not been well made known, since 
your listeners who have stepped the-m . . - abide , not in 
cankerles.s m,md-emaiicipation. ... Monks,. I see no sign 
of this;, and, seeing no sign, I abide won to peace. ■ 

■ Monks, not one hundred only of my gatherings of listeners, 
after destroying the ' cankers, enter and abide in cankerless 
mind-emancipation. . . Herem, .truly, . . anyone in the 
world might with justice blame me, saying: “See/ there are 
no hundreds of your gatherings of listeners who, after destroy- 
ing the cankers, enter and abide in cankerless mind-emancipa- 
tion. . . ' Monks, I see no sign of this; and, seeing no sign, 

I abide won to peace, won to fearlessness, won to confidence. 

Of these three he is blameless. 

Verily, monks, these four need not be cloaked by the tatha- 
gata, and of these three he is blameless.’ 

§ vi (56). Kimbih.^ 

Thus have I heard : Once, when the Exalted One was staying 
in the Bamboo Grove near Kimbila, the venerable Kimbila 
approached him, saluted and sat down at one side. So seated, 
lie said : ‘ Lord, what is the cause, the reason why, when the 
tathagata has become completely cool/ Saddhamma will not 
last V 

^ Suppose, Kimbila, when the tathagata has become com- 
pletely cool, the monks, nuns, laymen and laywomen live with- 
out reverence, without heed for the teacher . . . Dhamma . . . 
the Order . . . the training . . . concentration . . . earnest- 
ness, live without reverence, without heed for goodwill. Verily, 
Kimbila, this is the cause, the reason why, when the tathagata 
has become completely cool, Saddhamma will not last.’ 

^ Nihhdmgdmim p<4ip(idd. ^ ItipL 

® See G,8, iii, 180, 2S9 and notes there. ^ FarinM^, . 

4 
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‘ And what, lord, is the canse, the reason whereby, when the 
tathagata has become completely cool, Saddhamma will last 
' Suppose, Kimbila, the opposite happen. . . ^ Verily, 
this is the cause, the reason whereby, after the tathagata has 
become completely cool, Saddhamma will last/ 


§ vii (67). The seven. 

' Monks, holding fast^ to seven things, a monk may, on 
destroying the cankers, enter and abide in the cankerless 
mind-emancipation. ... What seven ? 

Herein, monks, a monk is full of faith, virtuous, learned, 
lives secluded, has initial energy,^ is mindful, is wise. 

Verily, monks, holding fast to these seven things, a monk 
may, on destroying the cankers, enter and abide in the canker- 
less mind-emancipation. . . .’ 


§ viii ( 68 ). 

Thus have I heard: Once, while the Exalted One dwelt 
among the Bhaggis® on Crocodile Hill in the Deer Park at 
Bhesakala Grove, the venerable MahaMoggallana sat nodding 
in the village of Kallavalamutta, among the Magadhese. 

And the Exalted One with the deva-eye, surpassing man’s 
in clearness, saw him seated there nodding; and as a strong 
man might bend his arm to and fro, the Exalted One vanished 
from the Deer Park and appeared before the venerable Maha- 
Moggallana. And the Exalted One sat down on the appointed 

1 The text repeats all. Cf. above, p. 16; below, p. 82. 

^ DTuimmeJii sarmnndgato : gone along with wbat ought to be held. 

® Afoddhaviriya, 0.8. iii, 238, n. 2 (where for drddheti read, 
drahJiati). Cf. below, p. 217, viriyay drdbhati. 

* Pamkb, from ycS", to shake. 8.e. omits this and adopts v.l. in 
n. 24 of our text. €<my. observes that he had walked up and down 
for seven days and was worn out {cf. Sona’s case, Q.8. iii, 266 n.). Our 
sutta is referred to by Bhammapala, see Brethr. 341, where the village 
is called Kallavala; Corny, is silent. 

® The Bha^s weare members of the Vajjian confederacy and Sugsu- 
maragira wm iMr capital, see O.H.L i, 175, 
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seat. And when he was seated, he said to the venerable 
MahaMoggallana : ‘ ISIoddest thou, Moggallana, do:zest thou, 
Moggallana V 

■ ^ Yes, lord.’ 

‘ Accordingly, Moggallana, if, while thou abidest thoughtful, 
comes the thought: '' That drowsiness has descended ’’’ — take 
no heed of it, make no ado of that thought and maybe, as 
thou abidest so, that drowsiness will pass. 

If, abiding so, it pass not, then shouldst thou ponder in 
thy heart on Dhamma, as heard, as mastered, explore it, with 
thy mind review it ; and maybe, as thou abidest so, that drowsi- 
ness will pass. ■ ■ 

If it pass not, then shouldst thou rep<.^at Dhamma in (k^tail, 
as heard, as mastered; and maybe , . . that drowsiness will 
pass. . ■ 

If it pa>ss not, then shouldst thou pulF both ear-lobes and 
knead the limbs with the hand ; and maybe . . . that drowsi- 
ness will pass. 

If it pass not, then shouldst thou arise from sitting, cleanse''^ 
the eyes with water, survey the horizon and gaze up at the 
starry constellations; and maybe . . . that drowsiness will 
pass.: 

If it pass not, then shouldst thou apply thy mind to the 
thought of light, fix thy mind on the thought of day — as 
by day, so by night ; as by night, so by day— thus with mind 
unhindered, unhampered, thou shouldst make thy thought 
become radiant; and maybe . . . that drowsiness will pass. 

^ reads: yatkd sannino te viharato tarn middham okkaml4i tap 
sannam md mamsihdsi tar) mnwam md bahidam akdai; which I follow. 
Corny, observes that M. was not then arahant. Our sutta is referred 
to at Expos. 317; see also DM. trsl. 312 n. 

^ Aiijeyydai, E.e. dvinp with «?.!.; see Corny, ad 8. iv, 199, 

dhiMhaii; our Corny, is silent. Trenckner Notes, 59 from 
quoting 8k. pin-jam, see Pali use at Mp. 599 (Bemi. ed.) ad A. iii, 37, 
pinchana, v.L pinjam, pimm (see F.E.D* s.v. VFO®!; 

my suggested translation at G.B. iii, 30 n., ‘ carding ’ is to he amended. 

® AfmfmjjUpd, so S.e., hut Corny, with t?J. apanijUvd no 

in F.E.D.), glossing pammdditm (with some interesting r./.). 

^ See CM. iii, 228 n . ; Corny, hoe almost repeats. But see Wow, p, 292, 
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E it pass not, then, with the senses withdrawn, the mind not 
outward gone,^ shouldst thou fix thy thought on the alley-walk, 
conscious of its front and back and maybe . . . that drowsi- 
ness will pass. 

If, abiding so, that drowsiness pass not, then shouldst thou, 
lion-like, lie down on thy right side, foot covering foot, 
mindful, self-possessed, thy mind set on the thought of arising f 
and, on awakening,^ Moggallana, get up quickly, thinking: 
‘‘ I'll not live yoked to the pleasures of lying, reclining and 
drowsiness." Verily, let thy training be thus, Moggal- 
lana! 

And moreover, Moggallana, let thy training be thus: Not 
lifted up with pride® will I visit families." Verily, Moggal- 
lana, let thy training be thus ! For in families, Moggallana, 
there are many things to be done whereby the men may not 
notice a monk's coming; and if the monk visit lifted up with 
pride, he’ll think: Who now, I wonder, has embroiled me 
with this family ? These men have now no liking^ for me." 
And so, from getting nothing, he becomes troubled;'^ being 
troubled, he becomes wrought up;^ being wrought up, he 
becomes uncontrolled ; when uncontrolled, the mind is far from 
concentration. 

Moreover, Moggallana, let thy training be thus: “ I'll talk 


^ AntogateM indriyehi, abahigatena mdTiasena ; Corny, on the former, 
hahi aviJckhiUehi anto anupavittheki; for the latter, see VvA, 213; 50 

reads: ahahiggata, no doubt for the metre’s sake; cf, also 8, i, 197, atho 
te mano niccharaii bahiddhd, 

2 Corny, purato ca pacckato ca ahhiharaTiasanndya sanndvd; see Dial. 
iii, 44 n, on ahUJiarati; G,S, iii, 21 for concentration on alley-walks. 

® D.ii, 134; M, iii, 3. 

* Pai^mddhena, 

® UccdsoTjday paggahetm. Corny. mdn^Lscmdar), Paggahetvd is Sk, 
pragnhya, with, accompanied by; scmda P,E,D. derives from Bk, iundd, 
a trunk; but is it not from dauvda, cf. saundirya {spirit, high-spirited) ? 
For the sentiment cj, 1 Timothy iii, 6. On if ’s pride, see Gotama the 
Man, 110 j7. 

® We should read, virattarupd^ddnHme, 

^ Mahhubhdvo, Corny, niUejatd, ‘ put out.’ 

® Uddhaccar) and vddhata ; despite P,E,D, these words are derivable 
from 's/lmn and the English idiom is applicable. 
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no provoking talk.’’^ Verily, Moggallana, let tky training 
be thus ! When there is provoking talk, Moggallana, much 
talk may be expected ; when there is much talk, one becomes 
wrought up; being nought up, one becomes uncontrolled; 
when uncontrolled, the mind is far from concentration. 

Moggallana, I praise not fellowship just with all, nor do I 
not praise such fellowship; indeed, Moggallana, I praise not 
fellowship with housed wellers, with ‘wanderers; but dwellings 
that have few sounds, little noise, are free from folk's breath, 
where one may live apart from man in befitting solitude'^ — 
'tis such I praise.' 

Now when he had thus spoken, the venerable MahaMoggal- 
lana said this to the Exalted One : ^ Briefly,^ lord, how becomes 
a monk freed by craving s destruction, reaching the perpetual 
cnd,*^ the perpetual peace from effort, the perpetual godly 
state, the perpetual finality, and becomes foremost among 
devasandmen V 

'Herein, Moggallana, a monk has learnt this: It befits not 
to be engrossed in the things*"^ of this world. If,® Moggallana, 
a monk has learnt this—It befits not to be engrossed in the 
things of this world — he recognizes each condition; recognizing 
each condition, he understands each condition; understanding 
each condition, whatever feeling he feels — ^pleasant, painful 
or neither — ^he abides seeing the impermanence of those 
feelings, viewing them dispassionately, looking for their end, 
regarding them as something to be renounced. Living in 


^ \ i^Q(’ihikalcaihd; cf. D, i, 8; Sn. 930; Nidd. i, 394 (quoting our 
text). Our Corny, explains this talk in accordance with D,; see also 
if. ii, 3; iii, 12. 

^ This is stock, Vin. i, 39; D. iii, 38; Jf. il, 118; iii. 13. 

^ Cf, M. i, 251, where all this recurs; the punctuation, which I follow, 
is preferable to our text; MA. ii, 297 is the same as our Corny, 

^ Accankmitiho ; cf, D. ii, 283; S, iii, 13; J,. i,. 291; 'Corny, glosses,, 
ekanta-^ satata-f and in other connections, nicca-; M, trsL ‘ consummate.’ 
Cf, Psalms ix, 6, ‘ 0 thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual 
end.’ 

® 8abhe dhamnid, 

® 8,e, reads with our text, emy c^etay; M,, emn ce tay. 
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such contemplation, lie cleaves not to anything in the world; 
not cleaving to anything, he craves^ not; not craving for 
anything, he becomes jnst completely cool in himself and 
he knows: Birth is destroyed, lived is the godly life, done is 

what had to be done, there is no more of this state.^ 

Verily, Moggallana, in this manner, briefly, a monk becomes 
freed by craving’s destruction, reaching the perpetual end, 
the perpetual peace from efiort, the perpetual godly state, 
the perpetual finality, and becomes foremost among devas and 
men.’ 

§ixa:(59a), Amity,"^ 

^ Monks, be not afraid of deeds of merit. It is a name for 
happiness, that is, meritorious deeds.^ For well I know, 
monks, that deeds of merit done for a long time have a ripen- 
ing, a blossoming, which is pleasing, joyous and lovely for 
a long time. 

For^ seven years I fostered thoughts of amity, and then for 
seven ages of the world’s rolling on and rolling back I came not 
again to this world. Then when the world rolled on, I reached 
the sphere of Radiance ; then when the world rolled back, I won 
to Brahma’s empty palace. Then, monks, I became Brahma, 
great Brahma, the conqueror, unconquered, all-seeing, all- 
powerful. Thirty-six times I was Sakka, the deva-king. 
Many times seven was I a Wheel-turning rajah, just, righteous, 
conquering the four ends of the earth, bringing stability to 
the country, possessing the seven gems. Monks, these were 

1 TanM and paritasscUi are from 's/lmh-. Corny, observes, tanhdpari- 
tamindya rta paritassaii. 

^ PaccaMar) yeva parmibhdyaii, 

3 Vin, i, 14; D. i, 84; M, ii, 39; S, ii, 82. 

^ Our text does not treat this as a separate sutta, not so Corny., 
where it is numbered namme. It is omitted from the tiMdna (so, too, 
from S.€.), but with v.l, we should no doubt read mettd for satta-. Much 
of the sutta recurs at It. 14 ff., and is referred to at KhpA. 230. 

5 B.e, punnan4i ; It. punndni ; KhpA. punhdnl4i. 

® Of, below, p. 68; the second half of the paragraph is stock, see 
D. ii, 16; M. ii, 134; Sn, p. 106. For the seyen gems see Dial, ii, 202-8; 
Bachhofer’s Early Indian Sculpture, plates 107 and 115, 
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my seven gems: tHe . ’wlieel-geni, elephant-gem, horse-gem,, 
precious stone-gem, woman-gem, housefather-gem and minister 
gem. And . I .had more than a thousand sons, valiant, vigorous, 
crusherS' of enemy-hosts. ■ And when I had conquered it, 
r dwelt within this sea-girt country, (ruling) righteously, not 
needing rod or sword. 

See, monks, the fruit of merit, fruit of good 
For seekers .after happiness : Seven' years 
I fostered thoughts of amity ; seven ages ■ , 

Rolled on, rolled back, nor to this world I came ; 

The world rolled on and Radiance I reached ; 

The world rolled back and Brahma’s void I won; 

Seven times I rose all-powerful, great Brahma; 

Thirty-six times I ruled as deva-king; 

And I became a rajah Wheel-turner, 

Lord o’ the Bose Apple Grove and I became 
A warrior duly crowned, the chief of men ; 

This earth I conquered and then justly ruled, 

Heeding no rod or sword or violence, 

But ordering all impartially,- I caused 
The clans to grow in fortune, riches, w'ealth, 

Theirs were all pleasures, mine the seven gems — 

This Buddhas taught in pity^ for the world — 

This is the cause of greatness and my names 
Squire of the Earth, ^ King, Splendid, Opulent, 

Famous, Majestic, Lord o’ the Bose Apple Grove ! 

"Who hearing this should doubt ? Not e’en the base-born. 
Hence, ^ wishing weal, and for the great self yearning, 
Revere Saddhamma, mind the Buddhas’ Word.’ 

^ JatnbusaT^ssa issaro; Jambvdipam, very vaguely, India, 

^ Mniena anmdsiyaf). 

Smujahalcd, Corny, mahdMrunikd; cf, J. iii, 262; the word also 
means ‘ charmtec^r/ see D. ii, 268; Jf. ii, 80, etc.; so the line might be 
rendered ‘ Thus taught the Buddhas, charioteers o’ the world.’ 

^ Yemt vucmti . . . mjd homi . . . ymavd homi, , . , 

^ Pathahyo; S.e. -with v.L futh-, 

® i8,e, reads, aUahamena mahoMkam ; B. {M, and Ph,} rndkanta^; 
e/. wmhaMmm and at Jf. ii, 191; M.A. iii, 444; c/. Q.B, ii, 

p. 22; K£, i, 174; also i, 227. Of, Mrs. Eh. D. Manual 106. 
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§ ix 6 (696). Wives, 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling near Savatthf, at Jeta 
Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park. 

And early one morning, after robing himself, the Exalted 
One, taking bowl and cloak, went to the home of Anatha- 
pindika, the householder; and when he was come, he sat down 
on the seat made ready. 

Now at that time the people of the house were making a 
great noise and clatter; and when Anathapiiidika had come 
and saluted him and had sat down at one side, the Exalted 
One said: 

‘ Why, housefather, do the people of your house make all 
this din and uproar ? It is just like fisherfolk with a great 
haul,^ methinks !’ 

" Lord, it is Sujata,^ my daughter-in-law, who lives with us. 
She is rich and has been brought here from a wealthy family. 
She pays no heed to her mother-in-law, nor to her father-in- 
law, nor to her husband; neither does she venerate, honour, 
reverence nor respect the Exalted One.’ 

Then the Exalted Onecalled to her, saying: ' Come, Sujata 

‘ Yes, lord,’ she replied, and came and saluted the Exalted 
One and sat down at one side. 

Then said the Exalted One : ' Sujata, a man may have these 
seven kinds of wives. What seven ? One like a slayer, one 
like a robber, one like a mistress, one like a mother, one like 
a sister, one like a companion and one like a handmaid.^ 
These, Sujata, are the seven; and which of them are you V 


1 This simile recurs at M, i, 457; A, iii, 31, 342; Ud, 24; below, 
p. 224. 

^ Gf, J, ii, 347, where the same story is told. The Corny, observes 
that she was the younger sister of Visakha {A, A. i, 404; below, p. 174); 
her father’s name was Dhanahjaya Setthi, TJd^A, 158. 

® EMf Sujate ; ‘ ehi, hMkkJiu P is the oldest formula of admission to 
the Order, c/. Vm, i, 12; it was also used for nuns. 

^ Of, Vin, iii, 139; if. i, 286; A, v, 264 for other ten; Eockhill’s 
Life of Bf 61, n, 2, quoting the Dvlm (the Tibetan Vinaya-^itaha) 
for other five. 
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* Lord, I do not folly understand wiat the Exalted One 
has put so briefly. Well were it for me, lord, if the Exalted 
One would teach me Dhamma, so that I may understand the 
meaning of the words spoken so tersely by the Exalted One/ 

* Then pay heed, listen, I will speak, Sujata.’ 

‘ Yes, lord,’ she replied, and the Exalted One said : 

^ Whoso is pitiless, corrupt in mind, 

Neglecting husband and unamiable, 

Inflamed by other men, a prostitute,^ 

On murder bent — 

Let her be called: a slayer and a wife ! 

Whoso would rob her husband of his gains — 

Though little be the profit that he makes, 

Whether by craftsmanship, or from his trade, 

Or by the plough — 

Let her be called : a robber and a wife ! 

The slothful glutton, bent on doing nothing, 

A gossip and a shrew with strident voice, 

Who brings to low account her husband’s xeal 
And industry — 

Let her be called : a mistress and a wife ! 

Whoever and with loving sympathy, 

Just as a mother for her only son,^ 

For husband cares, and o’er his stored-up wealth 
Keeps watch and ward — 
e called : a mother and a wife ! 



> her husband in the same regard 
er sister holds the elder born, 

: in heart, who in his every wish 
Her husband serves — 

Let her be called: a sister and a wife ! 


^ Dhanena iMasm. Corny. dJtanma kUa asm: she who may he bought 
fey wealth. 

* Of, D, ii, 89; Bukrs 38 a A reference ihme. 
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And she who is as glad her lord to see 
As boon companions long apart to meet, 

A gracious character of gentle birth, 

A fond helpmate — 

Let her be called: companion and a wife ! 

If fearless of the lash and stick, ^ unmoved, 

All things enduring, calm and pure in heart, 

She bear obedience to her husband’s word. 

From anger free — 

Let her be called: a handmaid^ and a wife ! 

Now she who’s called: a mistress, slayer, thief, 

Who’s harsh, immoral, lacking in respect, 

When cometh death — 

Will wander in the miseries of hell. 


But mother, sister or companion, slave,- 
In precept long established and restrained, 
When cometh death — 

Will wander in the happy heaven world.^ 


These, Sujata, are the seven kinds of wives a man may have ; 
and which of them are you V 

‘ Lord, let the Exalted One think of me as a handmaid^ 
and a wife from this day forth.’ 


§ X ( 60 ). Anger 

' Monks, there are these seven conditions, fostered by rivals, 
causing rivals,^ which come upon an angry woman or man. 
What seven 1 


^ 7adhadar4ci> ^ Ddsl, “ 

^ In the text the number of lines in these last two verses alters. 

* The text reads: ddslsarmr}; so. Corny, ddsiyavattimanti : 
sdmikasm vaMapurikd doM. The Corny, adds that she was then estab- 
lished in the refuges; the Jdtaka, that she won the fruit of the Stream- 
winner, and gives her past ‘ life.’ (P.E.D. omits purilcd. ) 

5 Cf. Vism. 299; trsL ii, 344; Sn.A. 11. 

^ Karam, Corny. atthakamT^, 
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Monks, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: ‘‘ Would that he were ugly And why ? A rival, 
monks, does not like a handsome i\ivaL Monks, this sort of 
person, being angry, is overwhelmed by anger; he is subverted 
by anger: and however well he be bathed, anointed, trimmed 
as to the hair and beard, clad in spotless linen yet for all 
that he is ugly, being overwhelmed by anger. Monks, this 
is the first condition, fostered by rivals, causing rivals, which 
comes upon an angry woman or man. 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: “ Would that he might sleep badly And why ? 
A rival, monks, does not like a rival to sleep well. Monks, this 
sort of person, being angry, is overwhelmed by anger; he is 
subverted by anger : and in spite of his lying on a couch, spread 
with a fleecy cover, spread with a white blanket, spread with 
a woollen coverlet, flower embroidered, covered with rugs of 
antelope skins, with awnings above; or on a sofa, with crimson 
cushions at either end;® yet for all that he lies in discomfort, 
being overwhelmed by anger. Monks, this is the second 
condition. . . , 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: “Would that he might not prosper!’’"^ And why? 
A rival, monks, does not like a rival to prosper. Monks, this 
sort of person, being angry, is overwhelmed by anger; he is 
subverted by anger: making a loss, he thinks: “ I have made 
a profit making a profit, he thinks: “ I have made a loss.’’ 
Overwhelmed by anger, these things cause enmity towards 
others; they conduce to his ill and misfortune for many a day. 
Monks, this is the third condition. . . . 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival : “ Would that he had no wealth !” And why ? A rival, 
monks, does not like a rival to be wealthy. Monks, this sort 

1 This phrase recurs at D, i, 104; ii, 325; S, i, 79; iv. 343. 

^ Duhkhay sayeyya. 

® This passage recurs at D. i, 7 (see D.A. i, 87); ii, 187; Fm. i, 192; 
ii, 163; A. i, 137; hi, 50; below, pp. 156 and 264; in the Mahay max 
the Larger Sukhdvail-VyviJm, § 41 {8.B.E, xlix, pt, ii, 64). 

^ Facurattho, lit. much good; Corny* much benefit. 
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of person, being angry, is overwhelmed by anger ; he is subverted 
by anger: and whatever his possessions, earned by vigorous 
industry, got together by the strength of his arm, piled up 
by the sweat of his brow, gotten righteously and lawfully,^ 
rajahs will order them to be sent to the royal treasury, because 
he is overwhelmed by anger. Monks, this is the fourth condi- 
tion. ... 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: "‘ Would that he were without fame !” And why ? 
A rival, monks, does not like a rival to be famous. Monks, 
this sort of person, being angry, is overwhelmed by anger; 
he is subverted by anger: and whatever his fame, diligently 
earned, it falls away from him, because of his anger. Monks, 
this is the fifth condition. ... 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: “ Would that he were without friends !’’ And why ? 
A rival, monks, does not like a rival to have friendships. 
Monks, this sort of person, being angry, is overwhelmed by 
anger; he is subverted by anger: whatever friends, intimates, 
relations and kinsmen he may have, they will avoid and keep 
far away from him, because he is overwhelmed by anger. 
Monks, this is the sixth condition. . . . 

Again, there is the case of the rival, who wishes thus of a 
rival: “ Would that on the breaking up of the body after death 
he might be reborn in the untoward way, the ill way, the 
abyss, hell And why ? A rival, monks, does not like 
a rival to go to heaven. Monks, this sort of person, being 
angry, is overwhelmed by anger; he is subverted by anger: 
and he misconducts himself in deed, in word and thought; 
so living, so speaking and so thinking, on the breaking up of 
the body after death he is reborn in the untoward way, the 
ill way, the abyss, hell. Monks, this is the seventh condition 
fostered by rivals, causing rivals, which comes upon an angry 

^ This passage recurs at A* ii, 67; iii, 45, 76; below, p. 188. 

2 It may be noted that Bu, at Vism, 299 does not quote this passage 
accurately, according to our text. Thus he reads : . . . 

sttgatiT) saggai) for hayoBsa hhedd . . . apdya^ duggatir) vinipatay 
nirayag; see Mrs. Rhys Davids at Vism. 766 on similar misquotations . 
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woman or man. Verily, monks, these are the seven conditions, 
fostered by rivals, causing rivals, which come upon an angry 

woman, .or man. '■ 

How ugly is an angry man ! His sleep 
Is comfortless; with fortune in his hands 
He suffers loss; and being full of wrath 
He wounds by act and (bitter) word. Overwhelmed 
By rage, his wealth he wastes away. Made mad 
And crazy by his bile, his name’s bemired 
With odium.^ Shunned and forsaken is 
An angry man by friend and relative. 

By2 wrath is loss incurred; by wrath the mind 
Is racked. Irate, he knows not that within 
Fear is engendered, nor knows the goal. 

When anger-bound, man Dhamma cannot see ; 

When anger conquers man, blind darkness reigns. 

A man in wrath finds pleasure^ in bad deeds 
As in good deeds ; yet later, when his wrath 
Is spent, he suffers like one scorched by fire 
As flame atop of smoke, he staggers on,° 

When anger spreads,® when youth becomes incensed. 

No shame, no fear of blame, no reverence 
In speech'^ has he whose mind is anger rent; 

^ Ayasalcyar). Corny, ayasahhamy, ayaso, niymo. 

2 The five following lines recur at It. 83 /. with huddho, wrath, sub- 
stituted by Idbho, gain; dmo, hatred; ditdiho, evil; and moho, confusion. 
See also D.A. i, 54; Bn.A. 12, 20; Netti. 12. 

2 Reading uparocati {v.l. •‘etiy^S.e. with text— for uparodheti; so the 
line might be translated: A man in wrath destroys fine work as though 
of no a,QQouxit (sukara?) mya dukkaray). 

« Of. Dhp. 136; J. vi. 437, 442; Pv. i, 7, 4 for simile. 

^ The text reads: dhumaggimi m; Sink, edit.^ dhumaggi viya; P.M.D. 
s.t\, paduseti: -aggimhi, s.v. manhn : aggamhi; we could translate: 

As Same in smoky fire, his mind ’s obscured. 

Of. the Bhagmid Qltd, iii, 37-8; Mrs. Besant’s and Bhagavan Das’s 
translation: It is wrath ... as a flame . . . enveloped by smoke. 

^ Patdyaii. Corny, nibbattati. 

^ Reading vdcdioTmcd. 
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Fo island of support^ he ever finds. 

The deeds which bring remorse,^ far from right states. 
These Fll proclaim. List how they come about. 

A man in anger will his father kill, 

In wrath, his very mother will he slay, 

Brahman® and common folk^ alike he’ll kill. 

’Tis but by mother’s care man sees the light 
Of day, yet common average folk, in wrath, 

Will still destroy that fount of life (and love). 

Self-mirrored all these beings are; each one 
Loves most the self. In wrath the common folk'" 

Kill self, by divers forms distraught : by sword 
Men kill the self ; in madness poison take ; 

And in some hollow of a mountain glen® 

They hide, and bind themselves with ropes and die. 

Thus ruin runs in wake of wrath, and they, 

Who act in wrath, perceive not that their deeds, 

Destroying life,*^ bring death unto the self. 

Thus lurking in the heart is Mara’s snare® 

In anger’s loathsome form. But root it out 
By insight, zeal, right view, restraint ; the wise 
Would one by one each evil state root out 
And thus in Dhamma would he train himself: 

Be not our minds obscured, but anger freed 
And freed from trouble, greed and coveting. 

The well controlled, the canker-freed, become, 

When anger’s stilled, wholly, completely cool.’® 

^ So Gom>y . ; c/. K£. iii, 27 ; Dial, ii, 108; Sn. 501 ; Dhp. 236 ; Th. i, 412. 
^ Tapanlyani hammani. Corny, tapajanakani; cf. It. 24; A. i, 49, 
v. 276. 

® Corny, hhindsava. 

^ Puthujjam^ the many (average) folk. 

® Text pidhuUdna^; so S.e., see P.E.D. s.v. puthutta. 

® PaUbcda-m-api handare. Corny, pahhatahandare patitvci. 

’ BkunaJiaccdni kammani. Corny, haiamddhmiy see P. Dud. i, 357; 
Md, 428 (Q. of M. ii, 183); J. vi, 579; B.e.^ Corny, and most MSB. hMta~. 
8 Dhp. 37; J. V, 367. 

* ParinMiysu. 
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Chaptee VII. — ^The Gbeat Chapteb. 

§i ( 61 ). Gomdmtiomness. 

* Monks, ^ when conscientiousness and fear of blame are 
lacking, the control of the senses is perforce destroyed in 
one who lacks conscientiousness and fear of blame. 

When the control of the senses is lacking, moral practice is 
perforce destroyed in one who lacks the control of the senses. 

When moral practice is lacking, right concentration is 
perforce destroyed in one who lacks moral practice. 

When right concentration is lacking, tnie^ knowledge and 
vision are perforce destroyed in one who lacks right con- 
centration. 

When true knowledge and vision are lacking,^ aversion and 
dispassion are perforce destroyed in one who lacks trae 
knowledge and vision. 

When aversion and dispassion are lacking, emancipated'^ 
knowledge and vision are perforce destroyed in one who lacks 
aversion and knowledge. 

Monks, Just^ as when a tree is devoid of branches and 
foliage, the shoots thereof come not to maturity, nor the bark, 
nor the sap-wood, nor the core ; even so, when conscientiousness 
and fear of blame are lacking, the control of the senses is 
perforce destroyed in one who lacks conscientiousness and fear 
of blame. . . 

Monks, when conscientiousness and fear of blame are present, 
control of the senses is the efficient canse'^ of possessing con- 
scientionsnessandfear of blame; . . . ■ of control of the senses, 


1 Tills method of stating causal sequence recurs elsewhere, see 
below, p. 219; A. iii, 19, 200, 360; v. 4, 313; c/. also K*8. ii, p. vil. 

^ YaiMbhutaMmdasmna. Corny, vision (vipassand) freshly acquired 
{tamm); cf. DM. trsl, 256 ‘ It ( vision represented a certain 
vantage point . . . from which . . . Hibbana was caught sight of.’ 

® Corny, vigorous vision and the Way free from passion. 

^ IhwI. of arahantship. 

^ This simile recurs in Ang. he, eU,; cf, Jf. i, 488. 

® Eepwt the opening paragraphs. Upanimmmpanm, 
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virtue is the efficient cause of virtue, right con- 

centration . . . ; . . . of right concentration, true knowledge 
and true vision . . . . of true knowledge and true 

vision, aversion and dispassion . . . ; when aversion and dis- 
passion are present, emancipated knowledge and vision are the 
efficient causes of possessing aversion and dispassion. 

Monks, just as when a tree bears branches and foliage, the 
shoots thereof mature, and the bark and the sap-wood and the 
core; even so, when conscientiousness and fear of blame are 
present, control of the senses is the efficient cause of possessing 
concientiousness and fear of blame. . . 

§ii (62) The sun} 

Thus^ have I heard: Once the Exalted One was dwelling in 
Ambapali's^ Grove, near Vesali. There the Exalted One 
addressed the monks, saying: ^ Monks !’ 

‘ Lord !’ they replied. And the Exalted One said: 

‘ Impermanent, monks, are compounded things. Unstable, 
monks, are compounded things. Insecure, monks, are com- 
pounded things. So,^ monks, be ye dissatisfied with® all things 
of this world, be ye repelled by them, be ye utterly free from 
them ! 

Monks, Sineru,^ king of mountains, is eighty-four thousand 


^ jBit.’s comments on this sutta (in A,A.) are much the same as at 
Vism, 415 trsL ii, 480; see Warren’s Bvddh, in Trsl, 321 /.; c/. also 
Life of B., by E. J. Thomas, 243. In A. A. Bu. refers to Vism,, and 
adds that 500 monks were undergoing a course of meditative exercise 
on impermanence, and the Exalted One preached this sermon to show 
the snares of this world of things, some of which are the issue of grasp- 
ing and some are not (see Dh8. trsl, 201). 

® A. J. Edmunds in BvMkist and Christian Gospels compares this sutta 
with Marh xiii. 31; 2 Pefer iii, 10; Revelation xxi, 1. 

® She was a courtezan of VesalL For her conversion see Dial. ii. 
102/.; Th. 2, 270; Sisters, 120/. 

* Ydvanc^idap, this passage recurs at S. ii, 178; D. ii, 198. 

* NibbiTidituy, ‘ not to find cf. the Christian ‘ counting as loss,’ and 
the slang ‘ fed up with.* 

® Otherwise called Mount Meru, the fabulous mountain in the centre 
of the world {caJchavalap, see Childers, 97 s,v,). 
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leagues is leagtli, eighty-four thousand^ leagues in breadth, 
eighty-four thousand leagues immersed in the great ocean. 
It stands out above the waters of the ocean eighty-four thoiis- 
'and,, leagues. ■ 

Monts, there comes a time when for many years, for many 
hundreds of years, for many thousands of years, for many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, there is no rain. And when the 
rains come not, all seed life^ and vegetation, all trees that 
yield medicine, palms and giants of the jungle become parched 
and dried up and are no more. 

Thus impermanent, thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. Be ye dissatisfied with them, be ye re- 
pelled by them, be ye utterly free from them ! 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the end 
of some vast period, a second sun appears. When the second 
sun appears, all the streams and the tarns*^ become parched 
and dried up and are no more. 

Thus impermanent, thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. ... Be ye utterly free from them ! 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the end 
of some vast period, a third sun appears. When the third 
sun appears, all the great rivers become parched and dried 
up and are no more, that is to say the Granges, the Yamuna,'"" 
the Aciravati,® the Sarabhu and the Mahi. 

Thus impermanent, thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. ... Be ye utterly free from them ! 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the end 
of some vast period, a fourth sun appears. When the fourth 

^ The mrnber eighty-four thousand (12 X 7) merely represents a very 
large number; cj, below, p. 263, and references there. So also 500 
represents merely ‘ scores of,’ * dozens of.’ 

2 Cy. KM, V. 37 n, Tiim^ usually grass; here Cbmy. instances the 
palmyra (bahmlrd) and the coconut. Trees from whose bark medicine 
is extracted are very common in the East. 

® Corny, Save those great rivers and lakes (mentioncxi below). 

« This list recurs below VIII, § 19; 8, ii, 135; v. 38; A. v, 22; Fw. 
ii, 237, 239; MU. 70; Vimn. 10. 

® This is presumably the Jumna, 

^ Of. M. ii, 113; Vm. i, 191; 8.B.E. 167 n. 
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sun appears, all the great lakes, whence these great rivers 
flow, become parched and dried up and are no more, that is 
to say; the Anotatta, the Sihapapata, the Eathakara, the 
Kannamupda, the Kunala, the Chaddanta and the Mandakinid 

Thus impermanent, thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. ... Be ye utterly free from them ! 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the end 
of some vast period, a fifth sun appears. When the fifth 
sxm appears, the waters^ of the mighty ocean recede a hundred 
leagues, the waters recede two hundred leagues ... three, 
four, five, six and seven hundred leagues. The waters of the 
mighty ocean remain at a depth of seven palm-trees, of six, 
five, four, three, two, of merely one palm-tree. The waters 
of the mighty ocean remain at a depth of seven men’s stature, 
of six, five, four, three, two, of merely one man’s stature j 
of just half a man, of merely up to a man’s hip, of merely up 
to his knee, of merely up to his ankle. 

Monks, just as in the autumn time, when the rain deva 
sheds big drops of rain, here and there in the foot-prints of 
cows, there are puddles;® even so, monks, as mere puddles in 
a cow’s foot-prints are the waters of the mighty ocean, here 
and there. 

Thus impermanent, thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. ... Be ye utterly free from them ! 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the end of 
some vast period, a sixth sun appears. When the sixth sun 
appears, both this earth and Sineru, king of mountains, emit 
smoke, disgorge smoke, belch forth clouds of smoke.^ Monks, 
just as a potter’s oven, when first lighted, emits smoke, dis- 
gorges smoke, belches forth clouds of smoke; even so, monks, 
when the sixth sun appears, both this great earth and Sineru, 


1 Thislist recurs at /. V, 415; 5^. 407; i, 164; Ud.A. 300; and 
u; Vtrnn. 416, with variations, mostly Tiyaggala for Mandahml. 
the lake .tootatta recurs fairly frequently alone— e.^.. Mil. 286; J. i. 60. 
^ This, to the end of the para,, recurs at M* 1, 187. 

1 ," ff DA. reference 

should be 283, not 147.) 

^ C?/.S.iii,160{j:.S.ui,126). 
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king of iiioiiiitairi,Sj emit smoke., disgorge smoke -and beleli forth 
clouds of smoke. 

Thus iiii.permaiieiit5 thus unstable, thus insecure are all 
compounded things. . . . Be ye utterly free from them I ■ 

Monks, there comes a time, when in some age, at the. end 
of some vast period, a .seventh sun appears. When the seventh 
sun appears, this earth and Sineru, king of mountain,s, burst 
into fl.ai]ae.s, blaze up and become a single sheet of flame. An,d 
the. fiery' beam of the blaze and the burn of the great earth, 
and of Mount Si,neru, thrown up by the winds, reaches even 
to Brahmans world. The peaks, of Mount Sinera, measiirmg 
one, two, three, four and five hundred leagues, as it blazes 
and burns, vanquished and overwhelmed by the vastness of 
the fiery mass, crumble away. Out of the blaze and the burn 
of the great earth and Mount Sineru, there is neither cinder 
nor ash to be found.^ Monks, just as out of blazing, burning 
ghee or oil no cinder nor ash is foimd f even so, monks, out of 
the blaze and burn of the great earth and Mount Sineru 
neither cinder nor ash is to be found. 

Thus impermanent, monks, are compounded things; thus 
unstable, monks, are compounded things; thus insecure, 
monks, are compounded things. Wherefore, monks, be ye 
dissatisfied with all things of this world, be ye repelled by them, 
be ye utterly free from them ! ■ 

Now, where^"^ is the sage, where is the believer, who thinks: 
'*This great earth and Mount Sineru will be burnt up, will 
utterly perish and be no more — save among those who 
have seen the bourn P 

In bygone days, monks, there w^as a teacher named Sunetta,^ 
a course-setter, who was free from all lustful passions. Now 

^ Comi/. observes that in the twinkling of an eye, the earth, Mount 
Sineru, the snow-y mountains girdling the world, the six sensuous 
heavens and the lirst Jhana-Brahma world are burnt up. 

® This simile recurs at 9S; D. ii, 164. 

® Z'o, lit. who. 

^ BiUhapada. Gorny. The Ariyan, who is a Stream wdnner; see 
GhUdera, p. 126, one who has seen Nibbana; P.EM. a.v, referring to 
A. iv, 103, ‘ visible signs or characteristics/ but cf. also KhpA* 101, 

® See below, p. 90, 
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lie had many hundreds of disciples, to whom he taught the 
doctrine of fellowship in Brahma’s world d And all they who 
grasped the word taught by Sunetta, in its fullness, on the 
breaking up of the body after death, were reborn in the 
realm of bliss, the Brahma-world. But of those who did not 
grasp the word in full, some, after death, were reborn into 
the fellowship of the devas who have power over others’ crea- 
tions, some among the devas who delight in creating,^ some 
among the Tusita devas, some among the Yama devas, some 
among the devas of the Thirty, some in the company of the 
Four Eoyal devas, some among wealthy nobles, some among 
wealthy brahmans and some among wealthy householders. 

Now Sunetta, the teacher, thought thus: “ It is not seemly 
that I should have precisely the same mode of existence as 
my disciples after death. What if I were to make amity® 
become to a perfect degree !” 

And Sunetta, the teacher, cultivated the thought of amity 
for seven years, and then for seven world-cycles returned not 
to this world. He arose in the sphere of Eadianee . . . in 
Brahma’s sphere . . . as Maha-Brahma . . . as Sakka . . . 
as a Wheel-turner ... endowed with the seven gems.^ 

Yet, monks, although Sunetta lived so long and lasted such 
a time, he was not freed from birth, old age and death, from 
weeping and lamentation, from pain, grief and tribulation. 
He was not freed from ill, I say. 

And what is the reason ? 

It was by not being awake to, by not penetrating four 
conditions. 

What four ? 

Monks, it was by not being awake to,® by not penetrating 

This is the doctrine the Bodhisatva usually taught, according to 
the Jatakas. It is the Metta, or Amity-Norm. Of.J.ii 61-iv. 490- 
ef. above, § 59ai. ’ ’ ’ 

* PaTanimmitavoMvatti and Nimmdnarati respectively. This list 
of devas recurs at D. i, 210; ii, 212; A. i, 210; cf. Vum. trsl. 259. 

» With all MSS., except 8. Corny, reads maggay for mettay, but 
explains mettay. 

‘ <7/. above, p. 64. The text here repeats in full, » AnvhoAkf,, 
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Ariyan right conduct; it was by not being aw’-ake to, by not 
penetrating Ariyan concentration; it was by not being awake 
to, by not penetrating Ariyan wisdom; and it was by not 
being awake to, by not penetrating Ariyan release. 

Monks, it is just this : when Ariyan right conduct is awakened^ 
and penetrated, when Ariyan concentration is a’wakened and 
penetrated, when Ariyan wisdom is awakened and penetrated, 
and when Ariyan release is awakened and penetrated, the 
craving for life is cut off, the cord^that binds one to becoming 
is destroyed and there is no more coming-to-be.^ 

Thus spake the Exalted One. And when the Wellfarer 
had so spoken, the Teacher spoke again, and said:^ 

‘ Right conduct, concentration, wisdom, full release ; 

These things [in men] were woken by famed Gotama. 

Thus, Dhamma realising, th’ Awake^ spake to the monks, 

He, the ill-ender, teacher, seer, completely cool/^ 

§ iii (63). The citadel. 

' Monks, when a rajah’s citadel in the marches is well pro- 
vided with the seven requisites^ of a fortress, and can obtain 
at will, easily and wdthout trouble'^ the four kinds of supplies 
it is said to be one that cannot be undone by outside foe or 
perfidious ally. 

With what seven requisites of a fortress is it well provided ? 

^ Aniihuddha. 

BMvanetti, the cord that binds to rebirth; at Dh8. trsl. 279 it is 
a condition of Inst — I quote the commentarial note there: ‘ For by it 
beings are led, as cows by a cord bound about their necks, wherever 
they are wanted,* observes that 500 attained arahantship on 

hearing this sntta. 

^ This gatha and the passage immediately above recur at D. ii, 123; 
A. ii, 2; Z.F. i, 115. In connection with the gatha see J.F.TM., 1909, 
320. See also Rhys Bavids’ remarks at DM. ii, 73. (He overlooked 
that here as at D. ii, loc. cit, the Buddha is related to have spoken this 
verse.) 

^ Buddha. ^ FarinMuto, 

® Sm Vwm. irsL 40, ‘ Requisite means protection.’ 

^ This ia a stock phrase, M. i, 33; B. ii, 278; A. i, 184; Ui. 37 and 
pmsim. 
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Moiiks, there is in a rajah’s citadel in the marches the pillar,^ 
deeply embedded, well dug in, immovable and unshakable. 
With this first fortress requisite is the rajah’s citadel in the 
marches well provided — ^for the protection of the inmates and 
for the warding oflE of outsiders. 

Monks, there is the moat, both deep and wide. With this 
second requisite ... is it well provided. ... 

There is the road going round the citadel. With this third 
requisite . . . is it well provided. ... 

There is the great armoury of spear and sword.^ With 
this fourth requisite . . . is it well provided. ... 

There is the large body of troops stationed in the citadel, 
that is to say: mahouts, horsemen, charioteers, bowmen, 
standard-bearers, billeting officers, soldiers of the supply corps, 
noted rajahs’ sons, storm troops, men as brave as mighty 
nagas,^ valiants, warriors in cuirasses and home-born slaves.'^ 
With this fifth requisite ... is it well provided, ... 

There is the gate-keeper, ^clever, intelligent, wise, who refuses 
entrance to the unknown, but admits those he knows. With 
this sixth requisite . . . is it well provided. ... 

Then, monks, there is in the rajah’s citadel in the marches 
the rampart, both high and wide, covered with a coat of 
plaster. With this seventh requisite is the rajah’s citadel 
well provided — ^for the protection of the inmates and for the 
warding off of outsiders. 

With these seven fortress requisites is it well provided. 

And what are the four kinds of supplies it can obtain at will, 
easily and without trouble ? 

1 The city of Kusavati had such a pillar, see D, ii, 171. It is a symbol 
of stability; see D. i, 14, 56; S. iii, 200. 

2 Jevanlyar) (? javelin). Corny, reads: chevanlyarj, glossing: single- 
edged and double-edged weapons, evidently deriving it from ^/cMd. 

^ Mahdnagd. Naga means snake, demon or elephant (? dragon); 
see H. Parker’s Ancient Ceylon, p. 13 /. 

^ This list (extended) recurs at D. i, 51; Mil. 331, D.A. i, 156/. is 
much the same as A. An Rhys Davids at Dial, i, 68 translates some 
terms differently. 

^ This passage is generally used in simile — e.g., D. ii, 83; iii. 101; 
A. V. 194. 
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There are in the rajah’s citadel 'in the marches ^ great stores 
of grass, wood and water, for the convenieme of the inmates, 
for their comfort, for their well-being and for the .warding off.' 
of outsiders. 

„ There are great stores of rice- and corn for the conTenience 
of the inmates. , . . . 

There are great stores of sesame, beans, yetches and cereals, 
for the conyemence of the inmates. . . . 

Then, monks, there are in the rajah’s citadel in the marches 
great stores of medicaments, that is to say : ghee, fresh bntter, 
oil, honey, sugar and salt,^ for the convenience of the inmates, 
for their comfort, for their well-being and for the warding oS 
of outsiders. ' 

These are the four kinds of supplies it can obtain at will, 
easily and without trouble. 

Verily, monks, when a rajah’s citadel in the marches is 
well provided with these seven requisites and can obtain at 
will, easily and without trouble these four kinds of supplies, 
it is said to be one which cannot be undone by outside foe 
or perfidious ally. 

In just the same way, monks, when an Ariyan disciple is 
possessed of the seven good things^ and can obtain at will, 
easily and without trouble four musings, highly mental, 
bringing comfort here now,^ the Ariyan disciple is said to be 
one who cannot be undone by Mara, undone by the Evil One. 

Of what seven good things is he possessed ? 

Just as a rajah’s citadel in the marches has the pillar, deeply 
embedded, well dug in, immovable and unshakable, for the 
protection of the inmates and for the warding off of outsiders; 
even so, monks, an Ariyan disciple has faith; he believes in 
the tathagata’s awakening: Of a truth he is the Exalted One, 
arahant, the fully awake, abounding in wisdom and righteous- 

1 0/. the lists at D. i, 141; /. i, 227; MU. 106. 

^ This set recurs at M. i, 356, in detail; as a list at D. iii, 252, 282; 
M. iii, 23; cf. below VII, Hhe Becital/ (SoMkimrm; Corny. 8tid~ 
dhamma, wMcb is probably the more correct tradition.) 

® This is a stock passage; cf. D. iii, 113; M. i, 33; B. ii, 278; A. ii, 23 
and pcmim. 
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ness, tie weligone, the world-knower, the inconiparable 
tamer of tamable men, the teacher, awake among devas and 
men, the Exalted One With faith as a pillar,^ the Arij^nn 
disciple abandons unrighteous ways, he makes righteousness 
become; he abandons what is blameworthy, he makes blame- 
lessness become; he bears himself in pureness. Of this first 
good thing is he possessed. 

Just as the citadel has a moat, both deep and wide, for the 
protection of the inmates . . . ; even so, monks, an Ariyan 
disciple is conscientious f he is ashamed of misconducting him- 
self in deed, word and thought ; ashamed of falling into evil and 
unrighteous ways. With conscientiousness as a moat, the 
Ariyan disciple abandons unrighteous ways and makes 
righteousness become. ... Of this second good thing is he 
possessed. 

Just as the citadel has a road going round it, both high and 
wide, for the protection of the inmates . . . ; even so, monks, 
an Ariyan disciple has fear of blame ; he fears to be blamed for 
misconduct in deed, word and thought, he fears the blame of 
having fallen into evil and unrighteous ways. With the fear 
of blame as an encircling road, the Ariyan disciple abandons 
unrighteous ways and makes righteousness become. ... Of 
this third good thing is he possessed. 

Just as the citadel has a great armoury of spear and sword, 
for the protection of the inmates . . . ; even so, monks, an 
Ariyan disciple has heard much, and there is a retaining, a 
storing of things heard. Those Dhammas, lovely in the be- 
ginning, lovely in the middle and lovely in the end, which set 
forth in meaning and detail the godly life wholly fulfilled, 
perfectly pure, even those are learned by him, resolved 
upon, made familiar by speech, pondered over in mind, well 
penetrated by right view.^ With learning as an armoury, 
the Ariyan disciple abandons unrighteous ways and makes 

^ Of. above, p. 2, for this and the two following qualities. 

® The text reads eaddhasilco for saddhesiho, P,E,D. suggests saddhd^ 
yih>t but the context requires sad^heMk^. Ootny. also so, observing: 
Saddhay mhdiidmmbhay haivd. Of. 8nA. 143. 

3 Eiri. 


^ Of. above, p. 4. 
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rigliteoiisiiess become. * . . Of this fourtli good thing is he 
possessed. 

Just as the citadel has a large body of troops stationed 
therein, that is to say : mahonts, cavalry, charioteers, bowmen 
and so forth, for the protection of the inmates . . . ; even so, 
monks, an Axiyan disciple abides stirred in energy to be rid 
of unrighteousness, to follow righteons things, steadfast, 
iSrm in advance, he lays not aside the yoke of righteonsness.^ 
With energy as an armed force, the Axiyan disciple abandons 
mrighteons ways and makes righteousness become. . . . Of 
this fifth good thing is he possessed. 

Just as the citadel has a gate-keeper, clever, intelligent and 
wise, who refuses entrance to the unknown, but admits those 
he knows, for the protection of the inmates . . . ; even so, 
monks, an Axiyan disciple has mindfulness and is endowed 
in the highest degree with mindfulness and discrimination;^ 
he remembers and calls to mind things done and said long ago. 
With mindfulness as a gate-keeper, the Axiyan disciple aban- 
dons unrighteous ways and makes righteousness become. . . . 
Of this sixth good thing is he possessed. 

Just as the rajah’s citadel in the marches has a rampart, • 
both high and wide, covered with a coat of plaster, for the 
protection of the inmates and for the warding off of outsiders ; 
even so, monks, the Ariyan disciple has wisdom, endowed is 
he with wisdom as to the way of growth and decay, with 
Axiyan penetration of the way to the utter destruction of 
With wisdom as a coat of plaster, the Ariyan disciple abandons 
unrighteous ways, he makes righteousness become; he aban- 
dons what is blameworthy, he makes blamelessness become ; 
he bears himself in pureness. Of this seventh good thing 
is he possessed. 

Of these seven good things is he possessed. 

What four musings, highly mental, bringing comfort here 
now, can he obtain at will, easily and without trouble ? 

Just as in a rajah’s citadel in the marches there are great 
stores of grass, wood and water, for the convenience of the 


1 Of. above, p. 2. 
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inmates, for their comfort, for their well-being and for the 
warding off of outsiders; even so, monks, an Ariyan disciple, 
aloof from sense desires, aloof from evil ideas, enters and 
abides in the first musing, wherein applied^ and snstained 
thought works, which is born of solitude and is full of joy and 
ease — ^for his own convenience, for his own comfort, for his 
own well-being and for faring to the cooL^ 

Just as in the citadel there are great stores of rice and corn 
for the convenience of the inmates . . . ; even so, monks, an 
Ariyan disciple, suppressing applied and sustained thought, 
enters and abides in the second musing, which is self-evolved, 
born of concentration, full of joy and ease, free from applied 
and sustained thought, wherein the mind becomes calm and one- 
pointed— for his own convenience . . . and for faring to the 
cool. 

Just as the citadel has great stores of sesame, beans, vetches 
and other cereals, for the convenience of the inmates . . . ; 
even so, monks, an Ariyan disciple, dwelling free from the 
fervour of zest, detached, mindful and self-possessed, enters 
and abides in the third musing, experiencing that bodily ease, 
whereof the Ariyans declare: He that is detached and mind- 
ful dwelleth at ease ” — ^for his own convenience . . . and for 
faring to the cool. 

Just as in the rajah^s citadel in the marches there are great 
stores of medicaments, that is to say: ghee, fresh butter, oil, 
honey, sugar and salt — ^for the convenience of the inmates, for 
their comfort, for their well-being and for the warding off of 
outsiders; even so, monks, an Ariyan disciple, by putting away 
ease and by putting away ill, by the passing away of happiness 
and misery he was wont to feel, enters and abides in the 


^ A,A* on A. i, 53 (I quote Vism. trsL 165): Applied tMnking, as a 
lifting of the mind on to the object, is likened to the movement of a big 
bird in the sky, taking the wind with both wings and keeping them 
steadily in a line. Sustained thinking, on the other hand, should be 
understood as like the movement of the fiying bird flapping its wings 
to take the wind. 

® Ohlmmmdya nibbanaem; lit. descending (or entering) into Mbbana. 
€/• below, p. 156. 
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fourth musing, which is the utter purity of .mindfulness, which 
comes of detachment and is free from ill and ease alike — ^for 
his own, conTenience, for his own comfort,; for his own well- 
.being, and for .faring to the cool. 

These are the f our .musings, highly mental, bringing comfort 
here now% he can obtain at will, easily and without trouble. 

Monks, when an Ariyan disciple is possessed, of these sewen 
good things and can- obtain at wull, easily and without 
trouble these four musings . . . this Ariyan disciple is said to 
be one who cannot be undone by Mara, undone by the Evil One/ 

§ iv (64). Dtonma-msed 

'Monks, endowed with: these ' seven qualities, a monk is 
worthy of offerings . . . is the world’s peerless field for merit.^ 

With what .seve.n ? 

: Monks, herein' a' monk is a Dhamma-knower, meaning- 
knower, self-knower, measure-knower, time-knower, assembly- 
knoww, noble or base person-knower.*^ - 

And how is a monk a Dhamma-kno'wer ? 

Herein, monks, a monk knows Dhamnia: the sayings, 
psalms, catechisms, songs, solemnities, speeches, birth-stories, 
marvels and runes.*^ Unless he know (this ninefold division) 
... he should not be called a Dhamma-knower. 

And how is he a meaning-knower ? 

Herein, monks, a monk knows the meaning of this and that 
speech : Such is the meaning of this speech, such of that. 
Unless he know . . . (each meaning), he should not be called 
a knower of the meaning; but because he knows: Such is the 
meaning of this speech, such of that — ^therefore he is called a 
knower of the meaning. Such is the knower of Dhamma, 
the knower of the meaning. 


^ Dhamm' annu, 

® Al>0¥e,'p. 6. ■ ' ■ 

® This list recurs at D. iii, 252, 283. At A. iii, 148 iii, 114) 
five are of a rcijd calckmxiUin, 

^ This list recurs at Jf. i, 133; A. ii, 7, 103, 178; iii, 86, 177, 361; 
Ff». iii, 8. The terms are explained and examples are given of each 
by Buddhaghosa at D.A. i, 23/. See Expositor 33. 
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ijadto 

Herein, monks, a monk knows of self : Tins far am I in faith, 
in virtue, in learning, in self “surrender,^ in wisdom and in 
ready speech.^ Unless he know this ... he should not be 
called a self-knower; but because he knows of self: Thus far 
am I in faith, in virtue and so forth — therefore he is called a 
self-knower. Such is a knower of Dhamma, of the meaning and 
of self. 

And how is he a measure-knower ? 

Herein, monks, a monk knows measure in accepting the 
requisites, that is to say: the robe, alms, lodging and medica- 
ments. Unless he know this . . . he should not be called a 
knower of measure; but because he knows measure in ac- 
cepting the requisites . . . therefore he is called a knower of 
measure. Such is a knower of Dhamma, of the meaning, of 
self and of measure. 

And how is he a time-knower ? 

Herein, monks, a monk knows the time thus: This is the 
time for recitation, this for questioning, this for effort,^ this 
for solitude.^ Unless he know this ... he should not be 
called a time-knower; but because he knows the time for 
recitation, for questioning and so forth, therefore he is called 
a time-knower. Such is a knower of Dhamma, of the meaning, 
of self, of measure and of time. 

And how is he an assembly-knower ? 

Herein, monks, a monk knows assemblies thus: This is an 
assembly of nobles, this of brahmans, this of householders, 
this of recluses;^ there, one should approach in such a way, 
stand thus, sit, speak and be silent so. Unless he know this . . . 
he should not be called a knower of assemblies; but because he 
knows an assembly of nobles, an assembly of brahmans and 


^ Oaga. 

^ So Mrs. Rhys Davids at Bndd. Psychology, p. 28. This list, without 
‘ready speech,' recurs at A. i, 210; iii, 80; M, iii, 99; c/. D. iii, 164. 

® Yogasm, Corny, yogehamrm'g pahJiJiipanassa, 

* Other four are given at A. ii, 140. 

5 This list recurs at D. iii, 236; A, ii, 133, extended to devas ; c/. below 
p. 205. 
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so iortli, tEerefore Me is called a knower of assemblies, Sacb 
is a knower. of DMainma, of the meaning, of self, of measure, 
of proper times and of assemblies, 

■And how is he a noble and base person-knower 

Herein, monks, persons are known to a monk in two ways: 
Of two persons, one desires to see the Axiyans, the other does 
not. This one, who has no d^esire to see the Ariyans, is to be 
blamed for that reason ; but the other, because he desires to see 
the Ariyans, is to be commended. Of two, who desire to see 
the Ariyans, one desires to hear Saddhamma, the other does not. 
The latter is to be blamed for that reason, the former is to be 
commended. Of two, who desire to hear Saddhamma, one 
listens to Dhamma with ready ear, the' other does not. The 
latter is to be blamed, the former is to be commended. Of 
two, who listen to Dhamma with ready ear, one, having heard 
it, is mindful of Dhamma , the other is not. The latter is to be 
blamed, the former is to be commended. Of two, who, having 
heard it, are mindful of Dhamma, one tests the tmth of the 
doctrines he has learnt, the other does not. The latter is to be 
blamed, the former is to be commended. Of tw^o, who test the 
truth of the doctrines learnt, one knowing the letter and the 
spirit, walks in conformity with Dhamma, the other does not. 
The latter is to be blamed, the former is to be commended.^ 
Of tvro persons, who, knowing the letter and the spirit, walk in 
conformity with Dhamma, one conforms for his own benefit, 
but not for others; the other conforms both for his own benefit 
and for the benefit of others. The person, who conforms for 
his own benefit and not for others, is to be blamed for that 
reason. The person, who conforms both for his own benefit 
and for the benefit of others, is to be commended for that 
reason. Thus, monks, persons are known to a monk in two 
ways ; and thus a monk is a knower of noble and base persons.^ 

^ Fv^galaparaparannUt pampara or parovam means high and low. 
Gomp. Tikkha-mudu-bMm^f acute and * soft ’ state, 8n,A, 350, the 
good and the not good. J6M, 607, Eirmppamia^f the low and the lofty. 

® These terms of right ‘ enlowment ’ comtantly recur — e-^., below 
p. 261; A, i, 35; iii, 176; Jf. ii, 173. 

® C/, Mow, p, 149; A. ii, 97. 
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: Yeritys monks, endowed witi these seve-E qualities, a monk 
is worthy of oierings .. . * is the world’s peerless field for 
merit.’ ■ . 

§ V (65). The Celestial Coral Tree. 

‘Monks, what time the Celestial Coral Tree, the Kovilara 
Paricchattaka,^ of the devas of the Thirty is sere in leaf, those 
devas greatly rejoice : The Celestial Coral Tree is sere in leaf ! 
Ere long now there will be leaf-fall !” 

What time the leaves are falling, they greatly rejoice: 
“ Falling are now the leaves ! Shortly, now, will burgeon 
every bud.”^ 

What time the buds appear, they greatly rejoice : '' Now 
the buds appear ! Soon the shoots will set !” 

What time the shoots are set, they greatly rejoice: "Now 
the shoots are set ! Soon will the blossoms form !” 

What time the blossoms form, they greatly rejoice: "Now 
the blossoms form ! Soon like the red lotus will the flowers 
be shaped 

What time the flowers are shaped like the red lotus, they 
greatly rejoice: "Shaped like the red lotus are the flowers! 
Soon the flowers will be in full bloom !” 

What time the Kovilara Paricchattaka Tree of the devas 
of the Thirty is in full bloom, those devas sport for four divine 
months at the foot of the Celestial Tree, dallying and indulging 
in the five pleasures of the senses.^ 

When the Celestial Tree is in full bloom, its effulgence per- 
vades full fifty leagues. The perfume is blown before the wind 
a hundred leagues. This is the power of the Kovilara Paric- 
chattaka Tree, 

^ This is the tree which shed its flowers on the death-bed of the 
Buddha, D* ii, 137. It is sometimes called ‘ the Umbrella Tree.’ See 
DA.iUm. 

2 The Corny, observes that the leaves and flowers come out at the 
same time. 

® Which, as the Commentator remarks, has its heart closed but its 
outer petals wide open. 

* 0/. K,S. i, 9. Corny, adds that this period is equal to twelve 
thousand human years. 
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In just tlie 'same way, mo..nks 5 what time the Ariyan disciple 
minds him., to go forth from the 'home- into the homeless life, 
the Ariyan disciple is sere in leaf A., like the Celestial Coral 
Tree of the devas of the Thirty.^ ■ . . . 

What time the 'Ariyan disciple has his hair and beard shaved 
ofi ' and /donned the yellow robe and gone forth from .home 
i,nto the homeless life^ is his fall of leaf, like the Celestial , Coral 
Tree. . ■ 

' What time, 'aloof from ' sense ' desires . . - he enters and 
abides in the first .'musing his buds appear, like, the 
.Celestial Coral Tree. . . . ■ ■■ ■ ' 

What time, suppressing active thought ... he enters and 
abides in the second mus.mg ''. . Ms' shoots set, like the 
Celestial Coral Tree. . '. . . ■ 

. What time, dwelling free from the fervour of - zest, detached 
• . . he enters and abides in the third musing . . . his bios- 
soms .form, like the Celestial Coral Tree. 

' What time, by putting away ill and ease . . . he enters 
and abides in the fourth musing his flow'ers are of the 
red lotus shape, like the Celestial Coral Tree. ... 

"^Vhat time the Ariyan disciple, by destroying the cankers . . , 
enters and abides in Ml realization . . . his flowers are in Ml 
bloom, like the Celestial Coral Tree of the devas of the 
Thirty. 

Then the earth devas utter a shout; “This reverend sir 
called so and so, living the life of faith of such a reverend one, 
gone forth from such a village or market-town, has destroyed 
the cankers . . . and dwells in Ml realization. . 

Hearing the shout of the earth devas, the company of the 
Four Eoyal devas . . • the devas of the Thirty . . . the 
Yama devas • . . the Tusita devas . . . the devas who 
delight in creating . . . the devas who have power over 
others’ creations . . . and the devas of Brahma’s retinue 

1 The text reads but lower down, fi., demm^ m, Cmip* 

devamy vd4i, devdnay vit/a, 

2 Cl It 75. 

® This is a stock passage, D. i, 60; Jf. ii, 67; A. i, 107; ii, 208 and 

pamm» 
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roll back the cry:i « This reverend sir, living the life of faith, 
aone forth from such a village or from such a market-town 
fnto the homeless life, has, by the destruction of the cankers, 
entered and there abides in that state of emancipation of the 
mind and wisdom which is free of the cankers, having come to 
know and realize this state fully for himself, even in this 
present life.”^ 

Thus in an instant, thus in a moment, the sound soars up to 

Brahma’s heaven. , , x i 

This is the progressive power^ of a monk who has destroyed 

the cankers.’ 

§vi(66). Whom should a monk respect? 

Now there arose in the mind of the venerable Sariputta, as he 
sat alone in seclusion, this reflection : ‘ If a monk would abandon 
unrighteous ways, if he would make righteousness become, 
whom should he respect, whom should he revere and on whom 
should he rely V 

Then thought the venerable one: ‘Let a monk respect, 
revere and rely on the Teacher, if he would abandon un- 
righteous ways and make righteousness become. Let him re- 
spect, revere and rely on Dhamma . . . the Order . . . the 
training . . . concentration . . . and earnestness. Let him re- 
spect, revere and rely on goodwill, if he would abandon un- 
righteousness ways and make righteousness become.’^ 

Thought he: ‘These things in me have been cleared and 
purified. What if I were to go and tell them to the Exalted 
One ! They will become both purified within me and better 
reckoned so.^ For, Just as a man might come upon a gold ring,® 
of pure and sterling quality, and think: “This ring of mine 
is of pure and sterling gold, but what if I were to go and show 
it to the golds miths ! My ring of gold, passed'^ by them, will 

1 0/. above, p. 68; also Fiw. 1, 18. _ 

2 0/. above, p. 8. » AnuhMm, ^ above, pp. 16, 48. 

5 The text nms: Pansuddha c'eva bhavissanti parisuddhasa7iJcMta- 
tard ca. Corny, observes: They will be purified to a greater measure. 

® NihJdia, on this word see K.8. ii, 158 n. ^ 

’ Kammdragato. Zawmdr’ttddMtifXgfafo: gone through a refiner s 

crucible. 
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be boti piirified and better, reckoned so!”; even so, when I 
have gone and told the Exalted One," these things m me will 
be both purified and better reckoned so/ 

Then, indeed, the venerable Saripntta, at eventide, 'arose 
from: seclusion and approached the Exalted One. And having' 
come, he saluted the Exalted One and sat down at one side 
and said : 

^ Lord, as I sat alone in seclusion, this reflection arose in my 
mind : ‘Whom should ,a monk respect, whom should .he revere 
and on whom should he rely, if he would abandon unrighteous 
ways and make righteousness become ? ’ ’ And I thought : “He 
should respect, revere and rely on the Teacher, Dhamma, the 
Order, the training, concentration, earnestness and goodwill. 
These things are cleared and purified within me, but if I were 
to speak about them to the Exalted One, they would be both 
purified and better reckoned so. Just as if a man were to find 
a gold ring . . . and were to take it to the goldsmiths, it 
would be both pui-ified and better reckoned so, after being 
passed by them; even so these conditions in me . . . after I 
have spoken of them to the Exalted One.” * 

* Well done! Well done! Sariputta. . . . A monk 
should respect, revere and rely on the Teacher, Dhamma, the 
Order, the training, concentration, earnestness and goodwill, 
if he would abandon unrighteous ways and make righteousness 
become.’ 

When he had thus spoken, the venerable Sariputta said: 

‘ Lord, in its fullness, I know the meaning of what the 
Exalted One has said in brief. 

That a monk should lack veneration for the Teacher, but 
should venerate Dhamma, such a thing is not possible. He 
who lacks veneration for the Teacher, lacks veneration also 
for Dhamma. 

That a monk should lack veneration for the Teacher and 
Dhamma ... 

. . . the Teacher, Dhamma and the Order . . . 

. , , theTeacher,Dhamma,the Order and the training . . . 

. , . the Teacher, Dhamma, the Order, the training and 
concentration . . . 
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the Teacher, Dhamma, the Order, the training, con- 
centration and earnestness, but should venerate goodwill, 
Th a thing is not possible. He who lacks veneration for 
the Teacher Dhamma, the Order, the training concentration 
and earnestness, lacks veneration also for goodwill. 

{80 also, lord, in the opposite cases, thnt a monh shouU ‘cerate 
the Teacher, but sJwuU mt vemrate Dhammi, such a thing is 

**°£rSd! in its fullness, I understand the Exalted One’s 

^^‘Wl done! Well done! Sariputta. Well have you 
grasped the meaning of what I said in brief, even in its full- 
ness^’ {And the Exam One confirmed, word for ward, all 
that ‘the venerable Sariputta had said,^ ^adding :) Thus is the 
meaning of my speech to be regarded. 


§ vii (67). 

‘ Monks, although a wish such as this may arise in the heart 
of a monk, as he lives without applying himself to making- 
hecome: “ Oh that my heart might be freed oi the cankers and 
he without attachment !”— yet his heart m not so freed. 
Andwhatisthereason ? Letitbesaid: “ Itislackof making- 
heeome.” Making what become? The four arismgs of 
mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four bases of psychic 
power, the five controlling faculties, the five powers, the 
seven parts in awakening and the eightfold Ariyan Way.^ 
Monks, it is just as if a sitting of eight or ten or a dozen 
hen’s^ eggs were not fully sat upon, nor fully wanned, nor 
fully made to become; and although such a wish as this might 
come" to that hen: “ Oh that my cHcks might break the egg- 
shells with the spiked claws of their feet or with their beaks 


This sutta recurs at iii, 152 {K.S, 


1 The text repeats in full- 

® BJhdvdndf see DhS. iTsl* 261. 
iii 129). 

» See Dial, ii, 128 /. for full details; also K.S. v; below, p. 139. 

^ The text reads IcuMc/u^hfo, for huhhitpin&o 
5 Beading uppajje^ya for uppajjJieyya, 
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and bills^ an# iatcli^ out aafely I”— yet it is not possible for 
.those ch,ici:s to break the, shells with their claws and beaks 
and to, hatch oiit safely- And what is the reason ? It is 
because^, monks^: those hen’s eggs have not been fully sat on, 
nor fully warmed, nor fully made to become- . ■ ■ 

^ In just the same way, monks, although a wish such as this 
might arise in the heart^ of a monk, as he lives without applyin,g 
himself to making-become: ‘‘Oh that my heart might be 
freed of the cankers and be without attach.inent !” — ^yet his 
heart is not .so freed. , And what is the reason. ? Let it be said : 

It i,s lack of making-become.” Making what become ? The 
four arisings of mindfulness . . ■ . the eightfold Ariyan Way. 

Monks, although such a wish as this might not arise in the 
heart of a monk, as he lives ■ applying himself to making- 
become . . . yet his heart is freed from the cankers and 
attachment.^ And' why? Let it.be said: “It is due to 
making-become.” Making what become ? The four arisings 
of mindfulness . . the eightfold Ariyan -Way. 

Monks, it is just as if eight or ten or a dozen hen’s eggs 
were fully sat upon, fully warmed and fully made to become; 
although any such wish might not come to the hen . . . yet 
those chicks . . . would hatch out safely. And why ? Because 
the eggs were . . . fully made to become. 

In just the same way, monks, although a monk might not 
express such a wish, his heart would be freed from the cankers 
and from attachment . . . because of his making-become the 
four arisings of mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four 
bases of psychic power, the five controlling faculties, the five 
powers, the seven parts in awakening and the eightfold Ariyan 
Way.' ■ 

Monks, just as a carpenter or a carpenter’s apprentice, in- 
specting the handle of his adze, sees thereon the marks of his 
fingers and thumb, nor knows how much of the adze-handle 

^ The text reads ahhintM^ijjitu^* Corny, -ntlMijjUny from 
so at wd. iv, 176; cf, if. i, 639. fromV'F' YADB* 

S«5 8,B,E» xi, 234 . The simile reears at Jf. i, 164, 357; Vin, iif, 3; 
below, p. 120. See also Dial, ii, 86 n» 

® TMs is <iiioted at Bn. A. 415. 
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was worn away that day, nor the previous day, nor _ at any 
time, yet knows just when the wearing away has reached the 
end of wearing away ; even so, monks, a monk intent upon 
maMng-heeome knows not to what extent the cankers were 
worn away that day, nor the previous day, nor at any time, 
yet knows just when the wearing away has^ reached the end 
of wearing away. 

Monks/ just as in an ocean-going skip, rigged with mast and 
stays, after it kas sailed tke seas fox six months and is beached 
on the shore for the winter, the stays, afiected by wind and 
heat, rained upon in the rainy season, easily weaken andTot 
away ; even so, monks, in a monk, abiding intent iipon making- 
become, the fetters easily weaken and rot away. 

§viii{ 68 ). 

Thus have I heard : Once the Exalted One was on an alms- 
round among the Kosalese,^ with a g reat following of monks. 

1 Atha hhvassa Ichlm hhimnte ’m nanay Tioti. At E.S. iii, he. cit.x 
‘ But he knows the wearing away of it just by its wearing away.’ I 
take it as 

* This simile recurs at K.S. iii, he. cti.. and v, 40. Corny, explains 
thus: The ocean is the message; the ship the striven; the voyage the 
time spent by a monk going about with a preceptor; the thinness of 
the ship’s stays, eaten away by the sea water, is like the reduced stete 
of the monk’s ‘fetters’ brought about by ordination, recitation, 
questioning and so forth. The time the ship is beached is like the time 
he dwells alone in the forest, practising musing. The daily drying of 
the stays by the wind and heat is like the withering of lust and craving 
by insight and knowledge; the nightly soaking by the winter rain is 
like the steeping of the heart in the joy and gladness of musing; the 
weakened state of the stays, dried by day and ditched by night, is 
like the weakened state of the ‘ fetters,’ due to insight and knowledge. 
The storm of the rainy season is like the knowledge of the Way to 
arahantship; the ship’s rottenness is like the attainment of the fruit 
of arahantship; the time and place of the rotting of the stays are like 
the destaruction of the ‘fetters’ in the life of the arahant; the actual 
breaking up of the ship is like the passing away to the cool, without 
remainder, of the arahant. 

a The Gomy. observes that the meaning of this sutta is expanded 
in the comment on the Ci^a-aMra-saTighdta-sutta; see A, i, 10; 

03. ^ Above, p. 1 Bwldh, Ind» 327. 
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lucl on ,'reaeliiDg,tIi.e tigli, ■ road, the Exalted ^One saw in/a 
certain spot a great fiery mass^ burning, blazingy flaming. At 
the sights he stepped down off the road and '.sat down, at the 
foot of a treCy on a seat which was ready. 

So seated j he addressed the monks thus: 

" See^ ye, monks, that great burning, blazing, flaming, fiery 
mass V ■ . 

Yes, lord.’ 

'What think ye, monks, which of the twain vrere better: 
That one should sit or lie beside that great burning, blaz.ing, 
flaming, fiery mass caressing it; or, that one should sit or lie 
beside some maid, whose hands and feet are soft and fair,^ of 
noble birth or brahman birth or yeoman birth, ^ caressing her?’ 

' Surely lord, it W'ere better to sit or lie and caress some maid 
of noble, brahman or yeoman birth, whose hands and feet are 
soft and fair. Ill indeed, lord, were it to sit or lie and caress 
that great burning, blazing, flaming, fiery mass.’ 

' Monks, I declare unto you, I protest unto you, it were 
better for a -wicked man^ of evil nature, unclean and of sus- 
picious*'^ conduct, full of secret actions, no recluse though 
vowed thereto, unchaste though vowed to chastity, rotten to 
the core, lustful and vile — ^to sit or lie and caress that great 
burning, blazing, flaming, fiery mass. And why ? On account 
of this, monks, he may suffer death or ill amounting to death ; 
but not for that reason, on the breaking up of the body after 
death, would he arise in the untoward way, the ill way, the 
abyss, hell. But when a wicked man of evil nature, unclean 
and of suspicious conduct * • . lustful and vile, sits or lies 
caressing some maid of noble, brahman or yeoman birth, whose 
feet and hands are soft and fair, he do^ so to his harm and ill 
for many a day ; for, on the breaking up of the body after death, 
he is reborn . . . in hell. 

^ Of, Fwm. 54; read there A* iv, 128 for 124. . 

^ Talma : 

® This is a stock set; r/. A. ii, ^5; Jf. i, 88. 

^ This stock phrase recurs at A. i, 108, 126; Vin. ii, 236; A. ii, 239: 
Ud. 52; l7d.A. 297; Mow, p. 138, 

* On mnixmam^ suspicions, see xx, 300 n>; i, 91 n. 



1 TMs piirase recurs at S. ii, 238 {K,8, ii, 161); Vin, i, 83. 

^ Famyrcmiiri, Corny, uramajjhe, the middle of the breast. Vism. 
trsL 62, pierce the breast. The coatext rec[uires perhaps a stronger 
term than ‘ smite possibly Bu. visualized stabbing. Cf. Blip. A* i, 189. 
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What thm^^ ye, monks, which of the twain were better: 
That a strong man, with stout horse-hair rope, should bind 
and crush both one’s legs, so that the rope cut the skin, then 
the underskin, then the flesh, then the tendons, then the bones 
and stay touching the marrow;^ or, that one should enjoy the 
salutations of wealthy nobles, wealthy brahmans, wealthy 
yeomen?’ 

‘ Surely, lord, it were better to enjoy the salutations of the 
wealthy. . . . Ill indeed were it, lord, that a strong nian 
should bind and crush one’s legs . . . to the marrow.’ 

‘Monks, I declare unto you, I protest unto you, it were 
better for a wicked man .... that a strong man should bind 
and crush both his legs with rope, so that it cut the skin, the 
underskin, the flesh, the tendons, the bones and stay touching 
the marrow. And why ? On accotmt of this, monks, he may 
sufier death or ill amounting to death ; but not for that reason, 
on the breaking up of the body . . . would he be reborn 
. . . in hell. But when a wicked man , . . enjoys the saluta- 
tions of wealthy nobles, wealthy brahmans, wealthy yeomen, 
he does so to his harm and ill for many a day; for, on the 
breaking up of the body after death, he is reborn . . . in hell. 

"What think ye, monks, which of the twain were better: 
That a strong man, with sharpened sword, cleaned in oil, 
should smite one on the rump;^ or, that one should enjoy the 
obeisance of the wealthy. . . .? 

‘ Surely, lord, it were better to enjoy the obeisance of the 
wealthy. ... Ill indeed were it to be smitten on the 
rump. . , 

‘ Monks, I declare unto you ... it were better for a wicked 
man . . . that a strong man should, with sharpened sword, 
cleaned in oil, smite him on the rump. And why 1 On 
account of this he may sufier death or ill amounting to death ; 
but not for that reason would he be reborn ... in hell. But 
when a wicked man enjoys the obeisance of the wealthy , . . 
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te does so to Ms harm and ill for many a day; for . . .' after 
.deatlij lie is reborn . . inbelL / 

Wbat tMnk ye,. monks, wMcb of the twain were', better: 
That a strong man should wrap one’s body around with red- 
hot iron plates, luminous, glowing and fiery; or, that one 
should enjoy^'therobe, a gift of faith, ^ of the wealthy • . . ' 

‘ Surely, lord, it were better to- enjoy the robe, a gift of faith, - 
of the wealthy. V . . Ill indeed were it to be wrapt in red- 
hot iron plates. . . .V 

' Monks, I declare unto you ■ . . . it were better for a wicked 
man . . . that a strong man should wrap his body around 
with red-hot iron plates, luminous, glowing and fiery. And 
why ? On account of this he may suffer death or ill amounting 
to death ; but not for that reason would he be reborn ... in hell 
But when a wicked man . . . enjoys the robe, a gift of faith, 
of the wealthy ... he does so to his harm and ill for many a 
day; for . . . after death, he is reborn . . . in hell. 

What think ye, monks, which of the twain were better : That 
a strong man with a red-hot iron spike, ^ luminous, glowing and 
fiery, should open one’s mouth and should thrust therein a 
red-hot copper ball, luminous, glowing and fiery, so that it burn 
the lips, burn the tongue, burn the throat, burn the belly and 
take along with it the intestines and the bowels and pass out 
through the anus; or, that one should enjoy the alms, a gift 
of faith, of the wealthy • . . 

" Surely, lord, it were better to enjoy the alms, a gift of 
faith, of the wealthy. ... Ill indeed were it to have a red- 
hot copper ball thrust into one’s mouth. . . 

" Monks, I declare unto you ... it were better for a wicked 
man . . . that a strong man should open his mouth with a 
red-hot spike . . . and should thrust therein a red-hot copper 
ball . . . which would burn his lips . . . and pass out through 
the anus. And why ? On this account he may suffer death 
or ill amounting to death ; but not for that reason would he be 
reborn ... in hell. But when a wicked man , • . enjoys 

^ Parihhunjeyya, ^ SadMa-deyyay; see D. i, 5/.; D.A. i, 81. 

® Banhu, Fism. trsl, 62, tweezers. 
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the alms, a gift of faith, of the wealthy ... he does so to his 
haxm and ill for many a day; for ... after death he is 
reborn ... in hell. 

What think ye, monks, which of the twain were better: 
That a strong man should seize one by the head or by the 
shoulders and should force one to sit or lie on a red-hot iron 
couch or red-hot iron bed, luminous, glowing and fiery; or, 
that one should enjoy the couch or bed, a gift of faith, of the 
wealthy? . . .’ 

‘ Surely lord, it were better to enjoy the couch or bed, a gift 
of faith, of the wealthy. ... Ill indeed were it to be forced 
to sit or lie on a red-hot iron couch or bed. . . 

‘ Monks, I declare unto you ... it were better for a wicked 
man . . . that a strong man should seize him by the head 
or by the shoulders and should force him to sit or lie on a red- 
hot iron couch or bed. And why ? On account of this he 
may suffer death or ill amounting to death ; but not for that 
reason would he be reborn ... in hell. But when a wicked 
man . . . enjoys a couch or bed, a gift of faith, of the wealthy 

... he does so to his harm and ill for many a day; for . . . 
after death he is reborn ... in hell. 

What think ye, monks, which of the twain were better: 
That a strong man should seize one feet upmost and head 
down and should hurl one into a red-hot copper cauldron, 
luimnous, glowing and fiery, and there, being boiled, to be 
whirled now up, now down, now cross-ways, like bubbling 
scum;^ or, that one should enjoy the lodging, a gift of faith, 
of wealthy nobles, wealthy brahmans or wealthy yeomen ?’ 

Surely, lord, it were better to enjoy the lodging, a gift of 
faith, of wealthy nobles, wealthy brahmans or wealthy yeomen. 
HI indeed were it, lord, that a strong man should seize one 
feet upmost and head down and should hurl one into a red-hot 
copper cauldron, luminous, glowing and fiery, where, being 
boiled, one would be whirled now up, now down, now cross- 
ways, like bubbling scum.’ 

1 PhenuddehaJear,; see M. iii, 167; cf. Mil. 367; A. i, 141. Corny. 

‘ A bubbl^having boiled up, appears.’ UddihUva, this verbal deriva- 
tive of VdiA is not noticed by P.E.D. 
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‘Monks, I ^ declare unto yon, I protest nato yon, it were 
better for a wicked man of evil nature, nnclean and of suspi- 
cions conduct,, full of secret actions, nO' recluse tiongh vowed 
■ thereto, nncbaste though vowed to chastity, - rotten to the 
core, lustful and vile — ^to be seijzed feet npmost and head down 
by a strong man and hurled into a red-hot copper cauldron, 
Inminoiis, glowing and fiery, where, being boiled, he would 
be whirled now np, now down, now cross-ways, like bubbling 
scum. And why ? ■ On account of this he may sufier death 
or ill amounting to death; but not for that reason, on the 
breaking np of the body after death, would he arise in the 
untoward way, the ill way, the abyss, helL But when a wicked 
man of evil nature, unclean and of suspicious conduct . . > 
lustful and vile, enjoys the lodging, a gift of faith, of wealthy 
nobles, wealthy brahmans or wealthy yeomen, he does so to 
his harm and ill for many a day; for, on the breaking up of the 
body after death, he is reborn ... in hell. 

Wherefore, monks, train yourselves thuswise: 

Of whomsoever we enjoy the requisites, that is to say: the 
robe, alms, lodging and medicaments — ^unto them such services 
will become very fruitful, very profitable; and unto us also 
this going forth will not become a barren thing, but fruitful, 
with issue.^ Train yourselves in this way, monks ! 

Monks, for one who can see his own weal, to strive earnestly^ 
is well worth while; for one wko can see another’s weal, to 
strive earnestly is well worth while; for one who can see the 
weal both of self and others, to strive earnestly is well worth 
while,’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One. 

Now while this exposition was being delivered, from the 
mouths of as many as sixty monks hot blood gushed forth.® 


^ This passage recurs at if, i, 271, 2S1; c/. i, 33; 8* ii, 29 (K£* ii, 24). 
The text reads parikhdrdm'Q for 

2 AppaniadeTia sampaddur)^ the last recorded words of the Buddha 
were appamMma sampaddha; see D, ii, 156. 

® In this way Nataputta, the Jain leader, is reported as dying; see 
if. i, 387 {F, Dial, i, 278); see Jfil. 164, where this sutta is referred to, 
and A, v, p. ix; c/. K,8, i, 157. 
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Sixty more gave iip the training and returned to the lower 
life, saying: ‘'Hard is the task of the Exalted One ! Very 
hard is the task of the Exalted One V But the hearts of sixty 
others became without^ attachment and freed &om the cankers. 

BrigU-Eyes. 

‘ In bygone days, monks, there arose a teacher named 
Bright-Eyes,2 a course-setter, freed of all lustful passions. Now 
he had many hundreds of disciples to whom he taught the 
doctrine of fellowship in Brahma’s world. And those who 
inclined not their hearts towards the teacher’s doctrine, on 
the breaking up of the body after death, arose in the untoward 
way, the ill way, the abyss, hell; but those who inclined their 
hearts to his doctrine, on the breaking up of the body after 
death, arose in heaven, that happy place of faring on. 

In bygone days, monks, there were teachers named Maimed- 
Mute . . Spoke-Eim . . ., Tiller . . Mahout . . ., Light- 
Ward . . Wheel-Wright. . . 

{Aifid each of them taught similar doctrines; afid their disciples 
fared according to the inclination of their hearts,) 

Now what think ye, monks, were an evil-minded man to 
revile and defame these seven teachers of old, course-setters, 
freed from all lustful passions, surrounded by many hundreds 
of disciples, would he beget much demerit V 

‘ Yea, lord.’ 

‘ Indeed, monks, he would^ . . . but the evil-minded man, 
who reviles and defames a person of vision,® he for that begets 
much more demerit. And why is that ? 

^ Corny, observes that when the Master had preached this discourse, 
he preached the sutta called the Lesser Snap of the Fingers, A. i, 10. 

2 Gf , above, p. 68. These seven teachers of old are no doubt previous 
rebirths of the Bodhisatva. Here Bu. makes no comment. See 
0,8, iii, 264. TiUhaharot usually rendered * ford-maker.’ 

^ Of, J, i, 46, ii, 60; Vimn,, 237. 

* The text repeats in full. 

^ Di^isampanmy. Here the Corny, is silent, but ad A, iii, 372, 

" daasafiasampan'my, sotapannay" (c/. ditthapada above, p. 67 n,); see 
Dial, iii, 206 n. 
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I declare, monks, ie digs not so great a pW for laimself 
in reviling outsiders as in reviling Ms fellows in the godly life. 

Wherefore, monks, train ye thus: 

Not unto us shall there come evil thoughts about our fellows 
in the godly life. Thus must ye train yourselves, monks !’ 

§x{70). WheelrWrigM, 

^^Long ago, monks, there was a teacher named Wheel- 
wright, a course-setter, freed of all lustful passions, and he had 
many hundreds of disciples. Novr this was the doctrine that 
he taught Ms disciples: 

Short is the life of man, 0 brahman, insignificant, trifling, 
fraught with much ill, with much trouble. By mantras^ 
awaken (the people) ! Do good 1 Live the godly life ! For 
the born there is no immortality.^ 

Just as a drop of dew^ on the tip of a blade of grass, when the 
sun gets up, straightway dries up and lasts not a while; even 
so, brahman, like a dew-drop is the life of man, insignificant, 
trifling, fraught with much ill and trouble. By mantras awaken 
the people ! Do good ! Live the godly life ! For the born 
there is no immortality. 

Just as a bubble^ appears on the water when the sky-deva 
rains down big drops, but straightway bursts and lasts not 
a while; even so, brahman, like a water-bubble is the life of 
man, insignificant, trifling, fraught with much ill and trouble. 

. . . For the born there is no immortality. 

^ See G.8, iii, 264 n., here as well without comment; so, 

^ Tkis sutta is referred to at Vimn* 237. 

^ MantU'^a bodkabbarj. Corny, panndya jdnUabbay (cf. Vv.A, 262). 
The whole passage down to umaraTmy recurs at D, ii, 246 /,; at Dud, 
ii, 277, Bhys Davids translates. We must learn by wisdom* See 
Mrs. Ehys Davids’ Gotatm 82 /• For examples of brShman mantras 
see xv, 189, Upanishads, €f. 1 CorirUhmmf xv, 34. 

^ Amammy; Dial,» he, ciLi There is no escaping death. 

® Cf, J. iv, 122; Yism, 231, 633; Sn,A, 458 (cf, Vhm, 238, quotation 
‘ not traced ’ with 459). 

« Cf, B. iii, 141 (K,B, iii, 119); Fmw. 633; also Dhf, 170; Vim, 
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Just as the line^ of a stick on water straightway vanishes and 
lasts not a while; even so, brahman, like the line of a stick 
on water is the life of man, insignificant, trifling, fraught with 
ill and trouble. . . . For the born there is no immortality. 

Just as a mountain river, ^ winding here and there, swiftly 
flowing, taking all along with it,^ never for a moment*^ or for 
an instant or for a second pauses,^ but rushes on, swirls along 
and sweeps forward; even so, brahman, like a mountain 
river is the life of man, insignificant, trifling, fraught with 
ill and trouble. . . . For the born there is no immortality. 

Just as a strong man might fashion a gob® of spittle on the 
tip of his tongue and spit it out with utmost ease; even so, 
brahman, like a spittle-gob is the life of man, insignificant, 
trifling, * fraught with ill and trouble. . . . For the born 
there is no immortality. 

Just as a lump of meat,*^ thrown into an iron pot, heated 
the livelong day, straightway splits up and lasts not a while ; 
even so, brahman, like a lump of meat is the life of man, in- 
significant, trifling, fraught with ill and trouble. . . . For 
the born there is no immortality. 

Just as a cow,® about to be slaughtered, being led to the 
shambles, each time® she raises her foot is nearer to destruc- 
tion, nearer to death; even so, brahman, like a doomed cow 
is the life of man, insignificant, trifling, fraught with much 

1 OJ. J. i, 48 (Warren’s Buddhism 40); Vism, 633. Mr. John Sfciil, 
in bis Jungle Tide, p. 118, quotes this simile as having been ' carved 
in granite ’ by a Sinhalese Mng; and in a letter to me he adds : ‘ in Polon- 
naruwa, on a pillar near the Archseological Commissioner’s bungalow.’ 

^ CJ, A. iii, 64; Vism, 231 (trsh 266); J. v, 445, 

^ Edrahdrinl. Corny- instances trees, reeds, bamboos. 

^ Kham vd layo vd mdhvMo vd; the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsiang 
(or YuanChwang), has the following note on these periods: The shortest 
portion of time is called a hshma^, 120 kshanas make a takshaim; 60 of 
these make a lava {sic); 30 of these make a muhurta; 5 of these make 
a hdla; 6 of these make a day and night. Beal’s Records 71. See 
Childers, mvkuMo- 

^ Aramati, a and '^MAM; c/. viramaii, F.E-D. omits. 

® Of- M. iii, 300 {F,Dial. ii, 326); J. i, 34. 

’ Cf- Vism- 468; also if. i, 453, iii, 300; iv, 190. 

s Proverbs vii,22. ^ Yan nad eva : yag yag eva- 
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•ill : and .ffliich'-. trouble.: By ' 'mantras . awaken tbe :, people .!. 
Do good. ! . Live .the .godly Ii,fe ! ' For the born, there is no, 
immortality/’ 

.Ifow at that time, monks, the span o.f man’s life was %ixty 
thousand years and at five hundred years girls were ripe to 
wed. Then man had but six afflictions^ to wit : cold and heat, 
hunger and thirst, and twofold excrement.^ Yet though such 
was the longevity, such the duration and such the freedom from 
affliction of the people, the teacher, Wheel-Wright, taught® 
this doctrine to his disciples: Short is the life of man, O 
brahman, insignificant and trifling, fraught with much ill, 
much trouble. By mantras awaken the people I Do good ! 
Live the godly life ! For the bom there is no immortality.” 

And now, monks, if a man would speak truly, he should say: 

Short is the life of man, insignificant and trifling, fraught 
with ill and trouble. By wisdom'* awaken the people ! Do 
good I Live the godly life ! For the bom there is no immor- 
tality.”., ' , 

For today, monks, he who lives long lives but a hundred 
years or a little more. And though a man live a hundred 
years, he lives but three hundred seasons — hundred seasons 
of winter, a hundred seasons of summer and a hundred seasons 
ofrain.*^ 

And though he live three hundred seasons, he lives hut 
twelve himdred months — four hundred months of winter, 
four hundred months of summer and four hundred months 
of rain. 

* This was the life-span during the age of the Buddha Yesabhu; 
see D. ii, 3; but at D. ill, 75 it is said that girls were marriageable at 
500 when men’s life-span was 80,000 years. 

^ This list recurs at A. v, 88, 1 10, which see for a fuller list of diseases. 

® The text reads dmesmti, with t?J. deseti. 

^ ManMya, as before; but w© here have it in its specialized Buddhist 
sense; r/, the brahman and Buddhist meanings of yanm. 

® Winter is from Movember to March; summer is from March to 
June; July to October is the rainy season; see Q. of Jf. ii, 113; I-Tmng 
Records 102 and 219. According to the Upanishads there are five 
seasons: the above three and spring and autumn; see i, 25; 

■^xv, '331..' 
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And thougli he live twelve hundred months, he lives but four 
and twenty hundred fortnights — eight hundred fortnights of 
winter, eight hundred fortnights of summer and eight hundred 
fortnights of rain. 

And though he live four and twenty hundred fortnights, 
he lives but six and thirty thousand days^ — twelve thousand 
days of winter, twelve thousand days of summer and t'welve 
thousand days of rain. 

And though he live six and thirty thousand days, he eats but 
two and seventy thousand meals — ^four and twenty thousand 
meals in winter, four and twenty thousand meals in summer 
and four and twenty thousand meals in the rainy season. 
This includes mother’s milk and foodless times.^ Here by 
foodless times is meant; Agitated, he eats no food; grieved^ 
he eats no food; ill, he eats no food; fasting, he eats no food; 
and not getting any, he eats no food. 

Thus, monks, I account the life of man who lives a hundred 
years,® his life-span, the seasons, the years, the months, the 
fortnights, the days,^ the days and nights,® meal-times and 
foodless times. 

Monks, the work to be done by a teacher for his disciples, 
seeking their good, by compassion, because of compassion, 
that has been done for you by me. 

Monks, at the foot of these trees, in these empty places 
(make ye your habitations) ! Muse, monks ! Be not sloth- 
ful ! Let there be no occasion for you to reproach yourselves 
afterwards ! This is our command to you.’'^ 

^ BaUi, lit. night. 2 JBhaUantardya, food-prevention. 

® Vassa. * Sanvacchara, s 

® Cf. similar series jS.B,E, xxi, 89 (BaddMmma-Fu 7 ) 4 an 1 ca), 

7 These last two paragraphs recur at if. i, 46; A. iii, 87; /S', v, 157; 
if. ii, 266. For the second half of the last paragraph see D. ii, 155 
(the Buddha s last words); A, ii, 79. 
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The Ms dpU^ 

Chaftee VIII.— The: Disciplihe.^ , 

§ i {71), SUlhd in the discipline (a), 

^ Monks, possessed of seven qualities, a monk is skilled in 
tke discipline. Of what seven ? 

He knows what is an offence;^ he knows what is not; he 
knows what is a trifling offence ; he knows what is a grave one ; 
he is virtuous,' he abides restrained by the restraint of the 
obligations, perfect in behaviour and conduct, seeing danger 
in the smallest fault, accepting the training, he trains himself 
accordantly;® at will, easily and without trouble, he attains to 
the four mtisings, wholly mental, bringing comfort both here 
and now; by destroying the cankers, he enters and abides in 
the emancipation of the heart and wisdom, which is cankerless, 
and this state he knows and realizes for himself, even in this 
life.*^', . 

Verily, monks, possessed of these seven qualities, a monk is 
skilled in the discipline.’ 

§ ii (72). The same (6). 

‘ . (Other) seven qualities. . • . 

He knows what is an offence; what is not; what is trifling; 
what is grave; both^ Obligations have been properly and 
fully handed down to him, sectioned, regulated and resolved 
into sutta and into detail; at will ... he attains to the 
four musings he enters and abides in emanci- 

pation. , . 

. . . these are the seven . . . 


^ The text has * Vinaya-rnggo,'^ the Corny, ‘ Vi'mya-ihara-‘mggo,'^ 

^ Apatti, Corny. As such; see Dh8, trsL S46; Childers s.v, 

® This recurs at D. ill, 78; A. iii, 113; It 96; Ud. 36; Vin. ii, 95, and 
passim, 

■ Above, p. 8. .. 

® Corny. Of monk and nun. This passage recurs at below, p. 186; 
Fin. i, 66; A. v, 71. 



^ Yinaye thito hoii aaayhlro (the text reads -hiro); at Yin, ii, 96: 
vimye cheko hoti CLSar^hlro. 

^ This passage recurs at D, i, 13; 8. ii, 121; MA, 22; A, i, 164, and 
passim. Below, p. 121 J". 

^ SdbhaiL 

^ The text repeats in full. 

® Presumably the Upali (there are several) who recited Vinaya rules 
at the tot CkmnoiL 
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§ iii (73)* The same [c). 

‘ . (Other) seven. ... 

He knows (the four relating to ofiences) ; he is firmly set in 
the discipline and is irrefutable;^ ... he attains to the four 
miisings he abides in emancipation. . . . 

. . • these are the seven. . . .’ 

§ iv (74). The same {d). 

- . . (Other) seven. . . . 

He knows (the four . . . ) ; he calls to mind divers dwellings 
in the past, to wit: one birth, two births, ... he recalls the 
feature and detail of each;^ with the deva-eye sublime, sur- 
passing the eye of man ... he sees the faring on of man, 
according to his deeds; . . . he abides in emancipation. . . . 

. . . these are the seven. . . .’ 


§§ v-viii (75-8). The illustrious. 

‘ Monks, possessed of seven qualities, a monk, skilled in the 
discipline, is illustrious.^ Of what seven V 

(Implies as for §§ 71-74 respectively.'^) 

§ ix (79). The message. 

Now the venerable Upalr^ came to the Exalted One, saluted 
and sat down at one side. So seated, he said : ‘ Well were it 
for me, lord, if the Exalted One were to expound Dhamma 
briefly to me, so that, having heard it, I might abide resolute, 
alone, secluded, earnest and zealous.’ 

‘The doctrines, Upali, of which you may know: “These 
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doctrines lead one not to complete weariness^ (of the world), 
nor to dispassion, nor to ending, nor to calm, nor to knowledge, 
nor to the. awakening, nor to the 000 !” — ^regard them definitely 
as not Dhamma, not the discipline, not the word of the Teacher. 
Blit the doctrines of which you may know: “ These doctrines 
lead one to complete weariness, dispassion, ending, calm, 
knowledge, the awakening, the cool — ^regard them un- 
reservedly as Dhamma, the discipline, the word of the 
Teacher.’ 

§ X (80). The settlement of dispvies. 

* Monks, there are these seven ways^ for settling disputes, for 
composing and calming disputes, which arise from time to 
time. 

What seven ? 

The rule of settling, face to face, may be used; the rule of 
appeal to conscience'^ may be used ; the rule for those who have 
been clear-minded may be used ; the rule for confession may be 
used ; the rule for the majority vote of the chapter may be used ; 
the rule for a specific ofience may be used ; and the rule for 
covering, as with grass, may be used. 

Monks, these are the seven ways for settling disputes, for 
composing and calming disputes, which arise from time to 
time.’^ 


^ The text reads -nibbidMt/a for ^nibbidd^a* 

^ This is a stock phrase; see D. i,189; ii, 251; i, 30; iii, 83; v, 216; 
I7d. 36, and pamTO. 

® Dhamma; qf. D. iii, 254 {where dhamma is omitted); A, i, 99; for 
instances of each see if. if, 247-50 ^ {F, DmL ii, 141); Vin, Texts, iii, 
pp. 1-65, 

^ 8ati, or introspection. 

® The Mamrathapuranl closes, its comments' on the SaUaha Mp&a 
with this sutta,. It is possible, therefore, that the following section 
may. be... a . late interpolation, but, on the other hand, similar suttas occur 
at the end of each mpdto. 



§ 1 . The breaking up, 

‘Monks, by tbe breaking up of seven conditions, one be- 
comes a monk.^ Of wbat seven ? 

The view of individuality^ is broken up; perplexity is 
broken up ; the delusion that virtue and ritual suffice is broken 
up; lust is broken up; hatred is broken up; infatuation is 
broken up; and conceit is broken up. 

Monks, by the breaking up of these seven conditions, one 
becomes a monk.’ 


' §§2-8. Other conditions, 

‘ Monks, by the quieting of seven conditions, one becomes 
a recluse. . . 

By the rejection of seven conditions, one becomes a brah- 
man. . . ^ 

By the purging of seven conditions, one becomes a purified 


man. 


By the washing away of seven conditions, one becomes a 
cleansed man. . . 

By the understanding of seven conditions, one becomes 
perfect in knowledge. . . 


^ Here, and in the following snttas, there is a play on the words, 
which is to be found elsewhere, both in Canonical and Commentariai 
literature, and which it is impossible to render in translation. Thus 
here the punning words are hhiimaUd and hhiJchhUy which are etjnno- 
logically no more allied than are broken and brother; cf, K.S, v, 147 n.; 
Nd.^ 70; Nd.^ 477. Conditions =d/fcammd. 

® See iii, 86 

^ SamitaUa and sarmnxi; see Dhp, 265; S.B.E, x, 66; Nd.^ 265. 

^ Bdhitatta and hrdhmana; sec Sn, 519; Vin. i, 3; Ud. 3; Bhp, 388; 

Nd,^m, 

® NismttccMa and sotthika; see M, i, 280. 

® NinhdMta and nahdtaka; see Sn, 521 ; SnA, 428 : Ninhdya dhovitvd ; 
cf, Sn. 646; Dhp. 422. 

^ VidUatta and vedagu; see Sn, 1060; cf. Vin. i, 3. 
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■ By. the , slaying — ^as an enemy — of seven coiiclitio.nSj one 
becomes an Axiyan. . .. J 

By warding ofi seven conditionSj- one beco.mes an iixahant.^ 
What seven ? ■ 

..The view of individuality is warded off ; perple.xity is warded 
off; the delusion that virtue and ritual suffice is warded off; 
lust is. warded off; hatred is warded off; infatuation is warded 
off; and conceit is warded off. 

MonkSs by warding off these seven conditions, one becomes 
anAiahant.’ 

§ 9. Bad qualities. 

' Monks, there are seven bad qualities. .‘What, seven ? ' 

Unbelief, lack of conscientiousness, of fear of blame, of learn- 
ing, indolence, carelessness in attention and want of wisdom. 

Verily, monks, these are the seven bad qualities/ 

§ 10. Good qualities. 

‘ Monks, there are these seven good qualities. What 
seven ? 

Faith, conscientiousness, fear of blame, learning, strenuous 
energy, mindfulness and wisdom.^ 

Verily, monks, these are the seven. . . / 

■ II ■■■ 

§ 1. Persons worthy of offerings."^ 

^ Monks, there are these seven persons, worthy of offerings, 
. . . the world’s peerless field for merit, "What seven ? 

Monks, herein a monk abides seeing the impermanence 

^ Arihatatta and ariya; P.E.D, observes that this is to be omitted. 
At if. i, 280 the definition of both ariya and arahd is the same, viz. 
Araka^ssa hcmii pdpahd. Trenckner gives no other reading at 553. 
At D.A. i, 146 on arahay we read: drahaUd annay ardrmnca hatattd 
paccayddlnay arahattd pdpaJcarane rahdbhdvd. Besides, its inclasion 
makes up the ten suttas for the chapter. Of. Expositor 452; Ft*. A. 106. 

2 Arakatta and araJkd. ® Of. M. iii, 21; above, p, 71 ff. 

^ Of. above, pp. 8 and 41 ff,, where the formula is given in full. 
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. and attains emancipation . . . in this 


of the eye . 
life. , 

(So abiding) . . . attains emancipation and death at the 
same time. . . * 

(So abiding) . . . destroys the five lower ietters and becomes 
completely cool after an interval- ... 

(So abiding) . . . becomes completely cool after lessening 
his period. . . . 

(So abiding) . . 
residue. ... 

(So abiding) . 

(karmic) residue. 

(So abiding) . 
bound for the highest. ... 

Monks, these are the seven 


becomes completely cool without (karmic) 
, becomes completely cool with some 
becomes part of the upward stream, 


§§ 2-620. Other worthy persons, 

^ Monks, there are these (other) persons, worthy. . . . 
Herein a monk abides seeing impermanence, ill, no self, 
destruction, decay, dispassion, ending and renunciation 
[each in seven degrees of perfection, in respect of:) 


sounds 

odours 


The eye 
The ear 
The nose 
The tongue tastes 
The touch tangibles 
The mind 


visual consciousness visual contact, 
auditory consciousness auditory contact, 
olfactory consciousness olfactory contact, 
gustatory consciousness gustatory contact, 
tactile consciousness tactile contact 
mental states representative cognition mental contact. 


Feelings 

Perceptions 

Intentions 

Cravings 

Reflections 

Deliberations 


r sprung from 


f visual contact, 
auditory contact, 
olfactory contact, 
gustatory contact, 
tactile contact. 

I mental contact. 


He abides seeing impermanence, ill, no self, destruction, 
decay, dispassion, ending and renunciation {each, in seven 
degrees of perfection) in respect of: 
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Tie body aggregate. ^ . 

The feelings aggregate. 

The perceptions aggregate. 

The syntheses aggregate. 

The consciousness aggregate.'^ 

III. 

§1. The understanding of passion, 

.* Monks, for the complete understanding of passion., seven 
qualities must be made-to-become. What seven ? 

The part m. awakening that is mindfulness: the part in 
awakening that is investigation of Dhaninia;, the part in 
awakening that is energy; the part in awakening that is 
zest; the part in awakening that is tranquillity; the part in 
awakening that is concentration; and the part in awakening 
that is poise.2 

Monks, for the complete understanding of passion, these 
seven qualities must be cultivated.’ 

§ 2. The same. 

* . . . (Other) seven qualities. ... 

The thought of impermanence, of no self, of foulness, of 
danger; of abandoning, of dispassion, and of ending. 

. these seven. ■ 

§ 3. The same. 

‘ . . . (Other) seven qualities. . . . ■ 

The thought of foulness, of death, of revulsion from food, 

^ The Burmese MS. 31. adds an Udddm and observes that this 
chapter consists of 528 snttas. There appear, however, to be 8 X b X iO 
suttas in respect of the six senses and their derivatives, and 8X5 swttes 
in respect of the five aggregates, therefore 520 in all. So 3,640 different 
persons, worthy of offerings, are stated. These sets recur in many 
places in the Pi takas. See Stcherbatsky’s The Ckniral Coneepiwn of 
BwMhism. 

* See E.8. v, 51 ff. The text does not give the seven limbs in full. 
Above, § 24. 
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of disaffection for all worldly things, of impermanence, of ill 
in impermanence, and of no self in ilL^ 

. . . these seven. . . 


^ i-SO. Of passion. 

‘For the comprehension . . . the exhaustion , . . the 
abandonment . . . the destruction . . . the decay of . * . 
the freedom from desire for . . . the cessation of . . . the 
quittance ... the renunciation of passion, these {aforesaid 
three sets of) seven qualities must be cultivated.’ 


§§31-510. Of other conditions. 

'Of hatred ... of illusion . . . of anger . . . of enmity 
... of hypocrisy . . . of malice . . . of envy ... of 
avarice ... of deceit ... of craftiness ... of obstinacy 
... of impetuosity ... of pride ... of arrogance . . . 
of intoxication ... of indolence. 

For the understanding . . . comprehension . . . exhaus- 
tion . . . abandonment . . . destruction . . . decay of . . . 
freedom from desire for . . . cessation of . . . quittance . . . 
and renunciation of {the above conditions)^ these {aforesaid 
three sets of) seven qualities must be cultivated. 

Thus spake the Exalted One and, glad at heart, those monks 
rejoiced in the word of the Blessed One.’ 


THE SECTION OE SEVENS IS ENDED. 


Above, p. 27; Dial iii, 263; A.iii, 79; v, 309. See a.8. iii, 201 n. 
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THE BOOK OF THE EIGHTS 

{ATTHAKA-NIPATA} 

Ohapteb L — ON'AmTY. 

§ i (1). Amity, 

Thus have I heard: Oace the Exalted One -was dwelling 
near Savatthi, at Jeta Grove, in Anathapiinidika's Park. There 
the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: Monks."* 

^ Yes, lord,’ they replied, and the Exalted One said: 

* Monks, by the release of the heart through amity, practised, 
made become, made much of, made a vehicle and a basis, 
exercised, augmented and set going, ^ eight advantages are to 
be expected.. What eight % 

Happy one sleeps; happy one awakes; one sees no bad 
dreams; one is dear to humans; one is dear to non-humans 
davas guard one ; neither fire, nor poison, nor sword affects one ; 
and though one penetrate not the beyond, one reaches the 
Brahma-world.^,. 

Monks, by the release of the heart through amity, practised , 
made become, made much of, made a vehicle'* and a basis, 
exercised, augmented and set going, these eight advantages 
are to be expected. 

^Who makes unbounded amity become, 

Mindful, he sees th’ attachments all destroyed, 

The fetters wear away. If, pure in, heart, 

^ This stock phrase recurs at D. ii, 103; iii, 97; i, 116; t>ciow, 
p. 206, and pmsim, 

® AmanussdrwL'Q. 

® Eleven advantages are given at A, v, 342; see Vum* 311 {if si, .368); 
c/. also J. ii, 61; MU, 198. Corny, here refes to .4., foe. dL 

* JdnikMya, Gcmy, YijMo.ydmmtMmya katdya, 

® These verses recur at It, 2L On the sacrifices sc« Mrs. Bhjs 
Davids at K,S, i, 102; see also Q, of M, xl, 16. The list recurs at ii, 42 
and 8n, 303. 
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He but one being love,i good^ follows tbence. 

Tbe Ariyan, with heart compassionate 
For all mankind, abounding merit makes. 

Those royal sages, having overcome 
The teendng earth, made ample sacrifice®; 

But, like the starry host beside the moon,^ 

The sacrifice of Horse,® of Man, the Drink 
Of Victory, the Throwing of the Peg, 

The Bolts Withdrawn — ^are not a sixteenth part 
The worth of heart by amity enriched.® 

Who kills not, nor aught causes to be killed. 

Who robs not, nor makes others rob, for all 
Within his heart hath share,'^ he hateth none.’ 

§ ii (2). Insight. 

‘Monks, there are these eight conditions, eight causes 
conducive to getting wisdom,® not yet gotten, as to first things 
in godly living; and, when gotten, to making it become 
more, to its development, so that it is made-become,® made 
perfect. What eight? 

Monks, herein a monk dwells near the Teacher, or some 
comrade in the godly life, whom he regards as teacher, so that 
he is firmly established in conscientiousness, fear of blame, 
love and respect. This is the first condition, the first cause 
conducive to getting wisdom,” hot yet gotten, as to first 
things in godly living; and, when gotten, to making it become 
more, to its development, so that it is made-become, made 
perfect. 

^ Lit, befriend, 

» EusaR; this form is not noticed by P.E.D., but see Childers. It 
is a reading at It. and 8. i, 35 {S.e.)- see S.A. i, 91. Here our Corny, 
humlo. 

See vJ, at It, Corny, here reads (xnupaTiyaga-ti vicariiysu. 

^ For the simile see A. iii, 34, 365; v, 22; J, v, 63. 

® Cf. K.S. i, 102. 6 Subhavita. 

’ The last two lines of the text recur at J. iv, 71. On mettayso, the 
(7o«iy. observes memyamSr.u-citta-h^Oso hutva; ad J. meUakotthdso, 
mettadtto. s Cf. Provesis iv, 7. 

» BMyyohhdv&ya . . . bhavanSya Cf. D. iii, 284; Dial, iii, 269. 
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So dwelling and so established, from time to time he ap- 
proaches his teachers, questioning and inquiring of them thus : 

Sirs, how is this ? What is the meaning of this To him 
those reverend sirs reveal what is hidden, explain the obscure 
and dispel doubt in many perplexing matters.^ This is the 
second condition. . . . 

When he has heard Dhamma he strives in twofold seclusion, 
that of the body and that of the mind. This is the third 
condition. ... 

He is virtuous and lives restrained by the restraint of the 
Obligations f he is perfect in conduct and habit, seeing danger 
in the smallest fault; he undertakes and trains himself in the 
preceptual training. This is the fourth condition. ... 

Learned is he, with memory retentive and well stored. 
Those tenets, lovely in the beginning, lovely in the middle and 
lively in the end, which set forth in spirit and in letter the 
godly life of purity, perfect in its entirety — even those are 
fully mastered by him, resolved upon, familiarized by speech, 
pondered over in mind,^ fully understood in theory. This is 
the fifth condition. ... 

Living resolute, he puts away all unrighteousness and takes 
to righteous conditions. Firm and energetic, he shirks not 
the burden of righteousness.'^ This is the sixth condition. . . . 

Moreover, he frequents^ the Order; he is no gossip;^ nor 
talker on childish matters; either he speaks on Dhamma 
himself or asks it of another ; nor does he neglect the Ariyan 
silence.'^ This is the seventh condition. . . . 

Furthermore, he abides in the contemplation of the rise and 
fall of the five skandhas of attachment, thinking: ^‘Such is 
form, such is its coming-to-be, such is its passing away;’^ 
so in respect to feelings, perceptions, the activities and 

^ Gf. A, V, 16. 2 Pdtimokhha, ® Above, p. 4. 

4 Ibid., p. 2. 

5 Sanghagato, one MS. omits; c/. Vin. v, 183 for similar passage; 
and M. i, 469. 

® Lit.not-a-divers(subjects)-talker. AndnaJcaihiko, Gomg.andnatia- 
kathiko; see DA. i, 90. 

^ Corny. The fourfold musing; cf. K.S. ii, 184 (/8. ii, 273); If. i, 161. 
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consciousness.^ Tliis is the eighth condition, the eighth cause 
conducive to getting wisdom, not yet gotten, as to first 
things in godly living; and, when gotten, to making it become 
more, to its development, so that it is made-become, made 
perfect. 

Presently, his fellows in the godly life honour him thus: 

This reverend sir dwells near the Teacher, or some comrade 
in the godly life, whom he regards as teacher, and there is 
firmly established in conscientiousness, fear of blame, love and 
respect. Surely this reverend sir is one who, knowing, knows 
and, seeing, sees.^ Verily this condition is conducive to the 
state of being dear and esteemed, to becoming made-become, 
to recluseship and to singleness (of mind) in making become,^ 

{And so with changes for each other seven conditions A) 

These, monks, are the eight conditions, the eight causes 
conducive to getting wisdom, not yet gotten, as to first 
things in godly living; and, when gotten, to making it become 
more, to its development, so that it is made-become, made 
perfect. 

Qualities not endearing {a), 

‘ Monks, a monk possessed of eight qualities is neither dear, 
nor pleasing to, nor honoured, by his fellows in the godly 
life, nor what he ought to become.^ What eight ? 

Herein a monk praises those who are not dear; he blames 
those who are dear; he longs for possessions; he longs for 
honour; he is not conscientious; he is without fear of blame; 
he has evil intentions; and he holds wrong views. 

Monks, possessed of these eight qualities a monk is neither 
dear, nor pleasing to, nor honoured by his fellows in the 
godly life, nor what he ought to become. 

{Bid a monk possessed of the eight converse qualities is pleasing 
. . . to Ms fellows^) 


1 This passage recurs at A, ii, 45, 90; D. iii, 223; c/. It. 120. 

^ Jdnar) jandti, passarj paasati; Corny. Janitahhakarj jdndti, passitab- 
halcav passati. s Ehlbhdvdya. 

4 The text repeats in ML s Bhdmmyo. Cf. p. 1. 
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§iv (4). The same (b). 

^ There are these eight. ... 

Herein a monk longs for possessions; he longs for honour; 
he longs for distinction;^ he does not know the proper times; 
he knows no moderation; he is impure; he is garrulous; and he 
insults and abuses his fellows in the godly life. 

These are the eight. . . .’ 

{But the converse are endearing,^) 

§v(5). Worldly failings^ (a). 

" Monks, these eight worldly conditions obsess*^ the world; 
the world revolves^ round these eight worldly conditions. 
What eight 1 

Gain and loss, fame and obscurity, blame and praise, con- 
tentment and pain. 

Monks, these eight worldly conditions obsess the world, the 
world revolves round these eight worldly conditions. 

Gain, loss, obscurity and fame, 

And censure, praise, contentment, pain — 

These are man’s states— impermanent, 

Of time^ and subject unto change. 

And recognizing these the sage, 

Alert, discerns these things of change ; 

Fair things his mind ne’er agitate, 

Nor foul his spirit vex. Gone are 
Compliance and hostility,^ 

^ Of. above, p. L ^ The text repeats in full. 

3 Of. D. iii, 260, 286 {Dial, iii, 241); A. ii, 188; v, 53; Vism. 683. 
These ‘ pairs of opposites ’ are presumably those to which Asvaghosha 
refers at Buddha-carita xi, 43 {S.B.E. xlix, 117); c/. also the Bhagavad 
Gita, Discourse ii, 38, 45, etc. 

^ AnuparivaUati. 

3 Of. M. ii, 73, where the second half of line 2 of the text recurs; 
also Ud. 33; It 69; Nidd-. i, 411. 

® Anurodha and virodha'; here the Corny, is silent. JSn.A. 363: anu- 
rodhavirodhavippahino4i sabhavaUhitsu pxhlnaragadoso; see DhS. trsl. 
21Q;S. i, 111; KB. i, 139/. 
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Gone up in smoke^ and are no more. 

Tke goaP lie knows. In measure full 
He knows the stainless, griefless state. 

Beyond becoming katk lie gone.’ 

§ yi (6). The same (b). 

‘ Monks, these ... {aforesaid) eight worldly conditions 
obsess the world. ... 

Monks, to the unlearned common average folk come gain, 
loss, fame, obscurity, blame, praise, contentment, pain. To 
the learned Ariyan disciple also come gain, loss and so forth. 
Here then, monks, what is the distinction, what is the peculi- 
arity^ of, and what is the diflerence between the Ariyan disciple 
and common average folk ?’ 

‘Lord, our doctrines have their foundation in the Exalted 
One, they are guided by the Exalted One, they have the 
Exalted’s One’s protection! Well indeed were it for us, if the 
Exalted One would expound the meaning of his speech to us. 
Then, when the monks have heard the Exalted One, they will 
treasure his words in their hearts.’^ 

‘ Then listen, monks, give heed, I will speak. ’ 

‘ Yes, lord,’ they replied, and the Exalted One said : 

‘ Monks, gain comes to the unlearned common average folk, 
who reflect not thus : “ This gain, which has come, is im- 
permanent, painful and subject to change.” They know it 
not as it really is. Loss comes . . . fame . . . obscurity. . . 
blame . . . praise ... contentment . . . pain. . . . They 
reflect not that such are impermanent, painful and subject to 
change, nor do they know these conditions as they really are. 
Gain, loss and so forth take possession of their minds and hold 
sway there. They welcome the gain, which has arisen; they 

^ (7/. Bn. 472, VidhUpita. Corny, vidhamita, viddhaysitd. 

2 Padar). C(my.Nihhdnapaday, 

3 Adhippdyoso; see p. 467 of text, where Corny. adUppaya; but B.e. 
adhikapayogo, as at A. i, 267, n. L The phrase recurs at A. and B. 
iii, 66. 

^ This passage recurs at M. i, 310; A. i, 199; v, 356; B. v, 218; below, 
pp. 221 and 231, and passim. 
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rebel against loss. Tbey welcome the fame, wMcb lias arisen; 
tbey rebel against obscurity. They welcome the praise, wbich. 
has arisen; they rebel against blame. They welcome the con- 
tentment, which has arisen; they rebel against pain. Thus 
given over to compliance and hostility, they are not freed from 
birth, old age, death, sorrows, lamentations, pains, miseries 
and tribulations. I say such folk are not free from ill.’ 

{But to the learned Ariyan disciple just the converse is the case?) 

§ vii (7). Devadatta, 

Once, not long after the departure of Devadatta,^ the 
Exalted One was dwelling on Vulture’s Peak, near Rajagaha. 
Then the Exalted One spoke thus to the monks concerning 
Devadatta: 

* Monks, well it is for a monk to review, from time to time, 
his own faults ; well it is for a monk to review, from time to time, 
another’s faults ; well it is for a monk to review, from time to 
time, his own attainments; well it is for a monk to review, 
from time to time, another’s attainments. 

Monks, mastered by eight wrong states,® Devadatta, with 
his mind out of control, became one doomed to suffer in hell, 
in perdition, dwelling there a kalpa, irreprievable.^ 

By what eight ? 

Mastered by gain . . . by loss . . . by fame . . . by 
obscurity . . . by honour . . . by lack of honour . , . by 
evil intentions ... by evil friendship, with his mind out of 
control, Devadatta became one doomed to suffer in hell, 
in perdition, dwelling there a kalpa, irreprievable. 

Mastered by these eight . . . Devadatta became . . . irre- 
prievable. 

Monks, well it is that a monk should live mastering gain, 

^ The text gives it in full with the gatha of the preceding sutta. 

2 The Gomy. observes that this was not long after his departure, 
after having caused dissension within the Order; see Yin. Texts iii; 
S,B,E. XX, 238; Thomas’ Life of 132. 

3 Asaddhammehi; this set recurs at Yin. ii, 202; c/. It, 85 for 3. 

^ Of. G.S. iii, 212, 286 and Introd. xiv. 
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loss, fame, obsciirity, tonour, lack of honour, evil intentions 
and evil friendship, which arise. 

And why, and for what good purpose^ should a monk live 
mastering gain, loss and such states, which arise ? 

Monks, when a monk lives with gain, loss, fame, obscurity, 
honour, lack of honour, evil intentions and evil friendship, 
which arise, unmastered, there arise the cankers, full of 
distress and anguish but when those states are mastered, 
those cankers, full of distress and anguish, are not. 

For this good purpose, monks, a monk should master those 
states and so abide. 

Wherefore, monks, train yourselves thus : 

We will live mastering gain, which arises, mastering loss . . . 
fame . . . obscurity . . . honour . . . lack of honour . . . 
evil intentions . . . mastering evil friendship, which arises. 

Train yourselves thus, monks !’ 

§ viii (8). The vemrable JJttara. 

Once the venerable Uttara^ dwelt near Mahisavatthu, on 
the Sankheyyaka mountain, in Dhavajalika. 

There the venerable Uttara addressed the monks . . . 
saying: 

‘Reverend sirs, well it is for a monk to review, from time to 
time, his own faults; well it is for him to review the faults of 
another; well it is to review his own attainments; well it is 
to review another’s.’ 

Now at that time the Royal deva, Vessavana, was on his way 
from the northern region to the south, on some business or 


^ AUhavasay paticca. 

2 Asavd vighdtaparildhd; see A.ii, 197/.; Mp. 587. 

® This monk may be the elder, whose verses are given at Th. i, 121. 
The name recurs of young brahmans at D. ii, 354; M, ii, 133; iii, 298. 
The monk of this name at Fm. ii, 302 lived, of course, a century later. 
I do not find these placemames mentioned elsewhere. Mahisavatthu 
means ‘ buffalo ground.’ Of Dhavajalika, Corny, observes that this 
was the name of a monastery, and it was called so because it was built 
in a Dhava grove. This, according to Childers, is the Grislea Tomen- 
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otlier,^ and he heard the venerable Uttara teaching the monks 
. . . (iJAis in Bhavajalika. ... 

Then just as a strong man might stretch forth his bended 
arm or might bend his outstretched arm; even so the Royal 
deva;Vessavana, disappeared fromDhavaJalika and appeared 
among the devas of the Thirty. 

And Vessavana approached Sakka, king of the devas, and 
said: 

" Your^ grace, I would have you know that this venerable 
Uttara in Dhavajalika, on the Sankheyyaka mountain, near 
Mahisavatthu, teaches this doctrine: Well it is, from time to 
time, to review one’s own faults ; well it is to review another’s; 
well it is to review one’s own attainments; well it is to 
review another’s.” ’ 

Then as a strong man might bend and stretch out his arm 
again, Sakka, king of the devas, disappeared from among the 
devas of the Thirty and appeared before the venerable Uttara 
in Dhavajalika. . . . And Sakka, the deva-king, approached 
the venerable Uttara and saluted him and sat down at one 
side. So seated, he said : ^ Is it true, sir,^ as they say, that the 
venerable Uttara teaches this doctrine to the monks, to wit: 

■ ‘ Well it is, from time to time, to review one’s own faults 
. . . to review another’s ... to review one’s own attain- 
ments . . . to review another’s ” 

^ Yes, certainly, Deva-king.’ 

' But pray, sir, is this the venerable Uttara’s own saying, 
or is it the word of that Exalted One, arahant, the fully 
awakened One V 

' Now, 0 Deva-king, I will give you an analogy, for it is 
by analogy that men of intelligence understand the meaning 
of what is said.^ 

Imagine, 0 King, a great heap of grain near some village 
or market-town, from which coxmtry folk carry away corn 
on pingoes or in baskets,^ in lap or hand.® And if one should 

^ Above, p. 35. ^ Mdrisa. ® BJiante. 

^ Tins passage recurs at SAi, 114; M. i, 148; D. ii, 324; aiso in Mahd- 
ydim; see xxi, 129; see Milinda-questions, Mrs. Rhys Davids, 33/. 

® Fitakdbi* ® Anjallhii see GB, iii, 138 n. 
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approact the folk and question them saying: “Whence bring 
you this corn V how would those folk, in explaining, best 
explain V 

' They would best explain the matter, sir, by saying: “ We 
bring it from that great heap of grain.” ’ 

‘ Even so, 0 King, whatsoever be well spoken, all that is 
the word of the Exalted One, arahant, the fully awakened 
One, wholly based^ thereon is both what we and others say.’ 

‘ It is marvellous, it is wonderful, sir, how truly this has 
been said by the venerable Uttara : “ Whatsoever be well 
spoken, all that is the word of the Exalted One, arahant, the 
fully awakened One, wholly based thereon is what we and 
others say ” !’ 

{Then Sakha, king of the devas, repeated all that the Exalted 
One told the monks in the preceding sutta.^) 

^ Worthj^ Uttara, this is a Dhamma discourse nowhere 
honoured^ among the four companies, to wit : monks, nuns, 
and lay-disciples, both men and women ! Sir, let the venerable 
Uttara learn by heart this Dhamma discourse ; let him master 
this Dhamma discourse; let him bear it in mind ! This 
Dhamma discourse, sir, is charged with good. It is the first 
principle of godly living.’ 

§ ix ( 9 ). The venerable Nanda. 

* Monks, one might say, speaking rightly of Nanda “ He 
is a clansman one might say “He is strong”; one might 
say: “He is handsome”; one might say, speaking rightly of 
him: “ He is very passionate.” 

Monks, save he keep the doors of the senses guarded, be 

1 <7/. the Bhabra Edict, Smith’s Asoka 142: ‘ Reverend sirs, ail that 
has been said by the venerable Buddha has been well said. . . .’ The 
original is quoted by Trenckner in his P.M. 75. 

^ Upaday^upadaya, 

® The text repeats nearly in full. ^ Bhante, 

® I have read the variant upatthito for patitihito of the text. 

® He was the Buddha’s cousin; see A.A. i, 315; Th. i, 157; B. ii, 281; 
Ud, 21. This last is depicted at Amaravati; see Bachhofer’s Early 
Indian Saidpture ii, pi. 128. 
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moderate in eating, be watcbfiil; save be have mindfulness 
and self-possession, how can Nanda live the godly life in all 
its purity ? 

Monks, this is the way for Nanda to guard^ the doors of the 
senses: 

Monks, if Nanda has occasion to look to the eastern quarter, 
concentrating his whole attention, he gazes thereat, reflecting : 

“ Thus while I look to the eastern quarter, there shall not 
flow in upon me covetousness, nor discontent, nor evil, nor 
any unrighteous state.’’ Thus in this way is he self-possessed. 

If he has occasion to look to the western quarter ... to the 
northern quarter ... to the southern quarter . . . to the 
zenith ... to the nadir ... to the points between the 
quarters,^ concentrating his whole attention he gazes thereat, | 

reflecting: ‘^Thus while I took to the points between the 
quarters, covetousness and the rest shall not flow in upon 
me.” Thus in this way is he self-possessed. Monks, this is 
the way for Nanda to guard the doors of the senses.^ 

Monks, this is the way for Nanda to be moderate in eating: 

Monks, herein Nanda eats his food with orderly reflection, 
not for amusement, for lust, for adornment, for beauty; but 
to suffice for the sustaining and nourishment of his body, to 
appease hunger and to aid the practice of the godly life. He 
reflects: In this way I shall crush out the old feelings and 
not allow any new feelings to arise and I shall continue to dwell 
in blamelessjiess and comfort.” Monks, this is the way for 
Nanda to be moderate in eating.'* 

Monks, this is the way for Nanda to watchfulness : 

Monks, herein by day Nanda purges his mind of thoughts 
that hinder, when walking, when sitting down; so, too, during 
the first watch of the night; during the middle watch he lies 

1 It will be noted that I have taken these words as dative of purpose, 
but they may ail be the locative (as the last two), so we may translate: 

This is Nanda’s guardedness, moderation, watchfulness and so forth. 

2 Cf. Brhad, Up, 4, 2, 4; Prds, Up, 1, 6; Dialogues iii, p. 170, 173. 

3 C/. Jf. i, 355 ( X, 255), ^ 

^ This stock passage recurs at Jf. i, 273; ii, 138; iii, 2; A, i, 114; 
ii, 145; iii, 388. For a detailed commentary see Yism. 31 jf. 
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like a lion on his right side, with foot covering foot, mindful 
and self-possessed, intent upon the thought of getting up; 
getting up in the last watch of the night he purges his mind of 
thoughts that hinder, when walking and when sitting. Monks, 
this is the way for Nanda to watchfulness.^ 

Monks, this is the way for Nanda to mindfulness and self- 
possession: 

Monks, herein to Nanda recognized^ feelings rise, recognized 
they endure, recognized they set ; recognized perceptions rise, 
recognized they endure, recognized they set ; recognized 
reflections rise, recognized they endure, recognized they set. 
Monks, this is the way for Nanda to mindfulness and self- 
possession. 

Monks, save Nanda keep the doors of the senses guarded, 
be moderate in eating, be watchful, save he have mindfulness 
and self-possession, how can Nanda live the godly life in all 
its purity?’ 

§ X (10). ^ ^ ^ 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling in Oampa,® on the 
banks of the Gaggara lake. Now at that time the monks 
had occasion to reprove a monk for some offence; and 
that monk, being so reproved, evaded the question by 
another, turned the issue aside^ and showed temper, ill-will 
and sulkiness. 

Then the Exalted One said to them: ' Eject'^ this person, 
monks ! Throw out this person, monks ! This person ought 
to be turned away, monks ! Why should other people plague 
you P 


1 See GM. i, 98. 2 yidita. s Above, p. 33. 

^ Cf, Dial, i, 116 n. 2; M. i, 96 (F. Dial i, 70); A. i, 187; also D. i, 94; 
if. ii, 31. 

® Dhamatha, lit. blow; there is a reading dameitha, meaning to 
check, tame; but the former occurs in the gatha (m~), and the idea of 
blowing away dirt is fairly common ; cf. Dhp. 236, 239. 

® Paraputtd : puUa is here used as in devaputta, kulaputta, ayyaputta, 
sahyapuitd — i.e., one of, belonging to. The P.E.D. is here wrong in 
reference and in meaning. 
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Herein, monks, the going out, comingin, ga,zing up, looking 
around, stretching, bending, bearing of cloak, bowl and robe^ 
of that person seems just the same as the monks’ of worth— 
so long as the monks see not his fault. But when they see it, 
at once they know: This is the very corruption of a recluse,^ 
the chaff of a recluse, the sweepings of a recluse.” Realizing 
this, they oust him from their midst forthwith.^ And why ? 
They say: Let him not corrupt the other monks who are of 
worth !” 

Monks, just as when a barley plot^ is ready, the corruption 
of barley, the chaff of barley, the sweepings of barley may 
appear with root the same as the rest of the barley of worth, 
with stalk the same, with blade the same — so long as the head 
does not come forth. But when the head appears, they know 
at once: This is the very corruption of barley, the chaff of 
barley, the sweepings of barley.” Realizing this, they pull it 
out, roots and all, and throw it outside the barley plot. And 
why ? They say: Let it not corrupt the barley of worth !” 
In just the same way, monks, some person’s going out, 
coming in and so forth, seems just the same as the monks’ 
of worth — so long as they see not his fault. But when they 
realize: ^^This is the very corruption of a recluse, the chaff 
of a recluse, the sweepings of a recluse,” they oust him from 
their midst . . . so that he corrupt not the monks of worth. 

Monks, just as when a great heap of corn is winnowed,® 
the grain which is sound and has substance^ is piled in one 
place, but that of poor quality, mere chaff, the wind carries 
to one side."^ At once the husbandmen with brooms sweep 

1 a/. D.i, 70. 

^ Corny. Bamamdusalco, 

^ Bahiddhd ndsenii. Corny. Bahi mharanti; cf. B. iv, 248; K.B. iv, 
167. 

^ Tamkaramf F.B.D. s.v. ‘ the preparation of corn’ ; but Corny. 
yavahlcheUe. 

® Vuvahyamanassa. Corny, reads puyamdrtmsd-ti ucce thane thapetvd 
makdvdte opuniyamdnassa. The derivative from \/pu as in 

opundti, is not noticed in P.E.D.; Childers has pnyoi pus. 

® Bdravant, pith, or kernel; ‘ the full corn in the ear.’ 

7 Cf. Psalms i, 4, ‘ Like the ohaff which the wind driveth away.’ 
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it still fuxtlier away. And why? They say: ''Let it not 
corrupt the corn of worth.” In just the same way, monks, 
some person’s going out, coming in and so forth, seems just the 
same as the monks’ of worth — so long as they see not his fault. 
But when they realize: "This is the very corruption of a 
recluse, the chaff of a recluse, the sweepings of a recluse,” they 
oust him from their midst ... so that he corrupt not the 
monks of worth. 

Monks, suppose a man wants some water-pipes, he enters 
a wood with a sharp axe and taps on this and that tree with 
the axe-handle,^ Then those trees which are sound and have 
hearts, when struck with the axe-handle, resound sharply,^ 
while those rotten at the core, sodden and mouldy, when 
struck, give forth a hollow^ sound. And such he at once cuts 
at the root, then at the top, and when he has done so, he cleans 
out the inside until it is thoroughly clean. Then he joins the 
water-pipes together. In just the same way, monks, a person’s 
going out, coming in, gazing up, looking around, stretching 
or bending, bearing cloak, bowl or robe, is the same as that of 
a worthy monk— so long as the monks see not his fault. But 
when they see it, they know at once: " This is the very cor- 
ruption of a recluse, the chaff of a recluse, the sweepings of 
a recluse.” Realizing this, they at once oust him from their 
midst. And why ? They say: "Let him not corrupt the 
other monks of worth !” 

Yea, ye may know him, if with him ye dwell, 

As stubborn, evil-minded, anger-bound, 

Deceptive, greedy, spiteful, envious, 

A trickster. Among men^ he is smooth-tongued 
Like a recluse, but evil deeds he does 

1 Kidhdripasem. P,B.D.sjo. pdm, ‘ the throw of an axe ’ ; OhUders 

s,v. ^ 

2 Kahkhilar), The Gomy. is silent. At Mil. 67 it is used of a rock; 
at 112 of an ointment. 

2 Daddararj, Corny, hahkdrasadday (for hahhham-); cf. J. ii, 8; iii, 461. 
At J. iii, 541, daMaro4i tittiro, a partridge, from -x/DER; cf. dan; 
English, tearing. 

^ J anavati. Gomy. jaimmajjke. 
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Alone. Wrong-viewed and lacking in respect, 

He skiiffles^ and speaks lies. When ye see that, 
What should ye do ? Unite^ with one accord. 
Avoid ye all his company. Cast out 
The sweepings. Throw away the dirt. Reject 
Thereafter idle babblers, sham recluses, 

Who deem themselves recluses. Having banished 
Those who love wickedness and practise it, 

Dwell with the pure, mindful and pure yourselves, 
Harmonious, wise, and make an end of ill.^ 



HAPTEE II. 


The Gbeat Chapteb. 


§ i(ll). Near Veranjd. 

Thus® have I heard : Once the Exalted One was dwelling near 
Verahja,'^ at the foot of Naleru’s Himba tree.^ There came to 
him a brahman® of Veranja, who, after exchanging the usual 
complimentary greetings, sat down at one side. So seated, 
the brahman spoke thus to the Exalted One: ^ Master Gotama, 
I have heard that the recluse Gotama neither salutes, nor rises 
up for, nor offers a seat to venerable and aged brahmans who 
are ripe in years, old and have attained to seniority.'^ And 
this is precisely the case, Master Gotama. Master Gotama 


^ Su'^sappi. Corny, sapsappati, pMnMi; cf. the use of this word 
at D. iii, 19 {Dial iii, 20). 

2 The last six lines of the text recur at Sn. 281-3; cf. also Mil. 414 
{S.B.E. X, 46; xxxvi, 363 respectively). Our Corny, is silent, but see 
Sn.A.Ul-l2. 

3 (jf, the whole sutta with Vin. iii, 1 ff.; the opening section with 
il. iii, 223. 

^ This place is mentioned below, p. 136; M. i, 290; G.S. ii, 66. 
Corny, is silent, but at A. we learn there was a highway between it and 
Madhura (or Mathura, later famous for its sculpture, a.d. 75-200) on 
the Jumna; see JSwddA. 36; O.jff.I. i, 316. 

® Nahrupuoirnarida. Corny, ad Vin. observes that iVaZem was a yak- 
kha’s name, 

® Ihid., Veranjo matdpituM katanamamsena pandyay Udayo4i imc 
cati. 

^ This stock passage recurs at JD. i, 114; ii, 100; M. ii, 66; A. i, 155; 
Vin. ii, 188, and pa$sim. 
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does not salute ... Yenerable and aged braknians. . . . 
That is not right, Master Gotama/^ 

‘ Brahman, I see no one in the world of gods, with its Maras 
and Brahmas, or in the world of mankind, with its recluses 
and godly men, devas and men, whom I should salute, rise up 
for or to whom I should offer a seat. Moreover, brahman, 
whom the tathigata should salute, rise up for or to whom he 
should offer a seat, verily, his head would split in two.’^ 

tMaster Gotama lacks taste.’ 

^ This is the reason,^ brahman, by which one would be right 
in saying: “ The recluse Gotama lacks taste ” Brahman, 
tastes for forms, tastes for sounds, tastes for perfumes, tastes 
for savours, and tastes for things that can be handled, these 
are abandoned by the tathagata, cut off at the root, made 
like palm-tree stumps,^ made things that have ceased to be, 
so that they cannot grow up again in the future. This is 
indeed the reason, brahman, by which one would be right in 
saying: ^' The recluse Gotama lacks taste,” but not, forsooth, 
in the way you mean.’ 

' Master Gotama lacks property.’^ 

‘ This is the reason, brahman, by which one would be right 
in saying: “The recluse Gotama lacks property.” Brahman, 
the property of forms, the property of sounds, the property 
of perfumes, the property of savours and the property of 
things that can be handled, these by the tathagata are 
abandoned, cut off at the root, made like palm-tree stumps, 
made things that have ceased to be, so that they cannot grow 
up again in the future. Eightly might one say ... : “ The 

1 Of. QM, i, 63. 

2 See D. i, 143; iii, 19; D%>. 72; below, p. 252; S.B.E. xxi, 374 
[MaMydna^ seven pieces). 

® Pariydyo, Corny, kdrwmy; cf, below, p. 125. 

^ Ardsarupa. Corny, ‘ Giving greetings is in good taste, thought the 
brahman.’ But cf, TaiUinyaka-VpanisJmdy S.B.E, xv, 58: ‘That 
which is self-made is a flavour (can be tasted), for only after perceiving 
a flavour can anyone perceive pleasure.’ 

* Cf, M, i, 488; B, ii, 62; above, p. 6. 

® Nibhhoga — i,e,, social status. Corny, greeting the aged is a social 
amenity. 
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recluse Gotama lacks property,” but not in the way you 

mean.’ 

' Master Gotama afiSrms tlie theory of maction.’^ 

. . . Brahman, I declare abstinence from action in 
respect to misconduct in deed, word and thought; I proclaim 
inaction in respect to all evil and sinful conditions. Eightly 
might one say The recluse Gotama affirms the theory 

of inaction,” but not in the way you mean.’ 

‘ Master Gotama is an annihilationist.’^ 

. . . Brahman, I declare the cutting ofi of lust, hatred and 
infatuation; I proclaim the annihilation of all evil and sinful 
conditions. Eightly might one say . . . The recluse Gotama 
is an annihilationist,’ but not in the way you mean.’ 

‘ Master Gotama feels abhorrence.’^ 

‘ . . . Brahman, I abhor misconduct in deed, word and 
thought ; I abhor entertaining all evil and sinful conditions. 
Eightly might one say . . . : ''The recluse Gotama feels 
abhorrence,” but not in the way you mean.’ 

' Master Gotama is an abolitionist.’^ 

' , . . Brahman, I preach the doctrine of abolishing lust, 
hatred and infatuation; I teach the Dhamma of abolishing all 
evil and sinful conditions. Eightly might one say . . . : 
" The recluse Gotama is an abolitionist,” but not in the way 
you mean.’ 


1 See Dial, i, 70. 

3 Ihid,, 46, ucchedavada ; Rhys Davids refers to the Katha-UpanisMd 
i, 20 {S.B.E. XY, 5): ‘ There is that doubt, when a man is dead — some 
saying he is; others, he is not. This I would like to know, taught by 
thee (0 Death).’ 

3 Jegucch% one who loathes. See Dial, i, 237 ; F, Dial, i, 53. 

^ VenayiJca ; P,E.D. translates nihilist; Lord Chalmers {F, Dial, i, 99), 
annihilationist; but we have 'tmUhika and ucchedavada for these. The 
root idea is to put away; the Corny, observes that the brahman con- 
sidered Gotama did away with paying respects to elders {lokaj^Phaka-)^ 
and glosses, Virmyatl4i, vinayo ; vindsetldi vuUarj hoti^ vinayo eva vena- 
yiko. It may be noted that at D. i, 34 of ucchedavada we find the same 
phrase used at M, i, 140 of venayika^ viz,, sato saUassa uccheday vindsay 
panMpeti, Gf, the use at ,4. v, 190; P,E,D, gives M, and ^4. references 
(wrongly) from vinaya, versed in F. 
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‘ Master Gotama is given to mortification.’! 

. . . Braliman, I proclaim that evil and sinful conditions 

should be mortified, yea, misconduct in deed, word and thought. 

Verily, whosoever has abandoned, rooted out, made like palm- 
stumps, has caused not to be, has so conditioned that they 
rise not again, evil and sinful conditions, which should be 
mortified— he, I say, is given to mortification. Brahman, 
the tathagata has abandoned, rooted out . . . all such con- 
ditions. Eightly might one say . . . ; “ The recluse Gotama 
IS given to mortification,” but not in the way you mean.’ 

Master Gotama is against rebirth.’^ 

_ ‘ This is the reason, brahman, by which one would be right 
in saying: “ The recluse Gotama is against rebirth.” Verily, 
whosoever has abandoned, cut ofi at the root ... for the 
future (descent) into the womb, renewed becoming and rebirth 
—he, I say , is against rebirth. The tathagata, brahman, has 
so done. . . . This is indeed the reason, brahman, by which 
one would be right in saying: “ The recluse Gotama is against 

rebirth,” but not in the way you mean. 

Brahman, it is just as if a sitting^ of eight or ten or a dozen 
hen’s eggs were fuUy sat upon, fully warmed and fully made 
become; and of those young chicks the one which, before all 
the rest, broke the egg-shell with its spiked claws or with its 
beak and hatched out safely, how would you term it, the 
eldest or the youngest V 

■ it was the eldest. Master Gotama. Cer- 

tai^y, Master Gotama, it is the eldest of them.’ 

‘Even so, brahman, when I, for the sake of mankind 
enveloped in ignorance,^ (as it were) egg-born, « had broken 
he e gg-shell of ignorance, I alone in the world was fully awake 

! Tapassi: see F. Dial, i, 53. 

brahman held 

that politeness leads to rebirth in the deva-world. 

® Of, above, p. 82. 

5 ISbi «/• below, p. 208. 

heinf produced from an egg. As 

beings born m eggs are called agg-born. so all men, born in the ei-shell 
of Ignorance, are called egg-born. 
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to unsurpassed and complete awakening. Verily, braliman, 

I was the eldest and the best in the world.^ Moreover, brah- 
man, I was resolute, full of energy, active, upright, intent and 
not forgetful, tranquil within my being, unperturbed, collected 
and composed in mind.^ 

Verily, brahman,^ aloof from sense desires, aloof from 
evil ideas I entered and abode in the first musing, wherein 
applied and sustained thought works, which is born of solitude 
and full of zest and ease. Suppressing applied and sustained 
thought, I entered and abode in the second musing, which is 
self-evolved, born of concentration, full of zest and ease, free 
from applied and sustained thought, wherein the mind becomes 
calm and one-pointed. Free from the fervour of zest, I entered 
and abode in the third musing, disinterested, mindful and 
self-possessed ; and I experienced in my being the ease whereof 
the Ariyans declare: “‘The disinterested and mindful dwell 
at ease.’’ By putting away ease and by putting away ill, by 
the passing away of the happiness and misery, I was wont to 
feel, I entered and abode in the fourth musing, a state of utter 
purity of mindfulness and disinterestedness, free of ill and 
ease. 

^With heart thus serene, purified, cleansed, without blemish, 
devoid of defilement, supple, ready to act, firm and imperturb- 
able, I bent the mind so that I might know and call to mind 
previous dwellings. I called to mind divers former dwellings, 
that is to say: one birth, or two, or three, or four, or five, or 
ten, or twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty, or a hundred, ox 
a thousand, or a hundred thousand, or many an age of rolling 
on, or many an age of rolling back, or many an age of both 
rolling on and rolling back-such an one I was by name, of 
such a clan, of such a caste, such was my food, such my experi- 
ence of weal and woe, such was the end of my life. Passing 
away thence, I arose in such a place. There, such was my 

1 O/.D.ii, 15; 

2 This set recurs at It. 119; A. i, 148; M. i, 21. 

3 See F. Dial, i, 14, and note p, 15; below, p. 276. 

^ This stock passage recurs at M, i, 22; S. ii, 122; A. i, 255; 

IL 99; Vin, iii, 4. 
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name, such my clan, such my caste, such my food, such my 
experience of weal and woe, such my end. Passing away from 
there, I arose here. Thus many a previous dwelling I called 
to mind with its circumstances and details. This, brahman, 
was the first knowledge^ attained by me in the first watch of 
the night — ignorance being removed, knowledge arose ; darkness 
being removed, light arose — ^as I abode strenuous, earnest and 
resolute. This, brahman, was my first hatching,^ like a young 
chicken's from the egg-shelL 

With heart thus serene, purified, cleansed, without blemish, 
devoid of defilement, supple, ready to act, firm and imperturb- 
able, I bent the mind so that I might discern the passing 
away and the reappearance of beings. With the deva-eye, 
purified and surpassing the human eye, I saw and knew beings 
in course of faring on — beings lowly and exalted, beautiful 
and ugly, happy and in woe, according to their deeds. And 
I thought: These worthies were given over to evil practices 
in act, word and thought, were revilers of the Ariyans, holders 
of wrong views, men who have acquired this karma from 
wrong views ; and on the breaking up of the body after death, 
have arisen in the untoward way, the ill way, the abyss, hell. 
But these good sirs behaved rightly in act, word and thought, 
were no revilers of the Ariyans, held right views and have 
acquired this karma therefrom; and on the breaking up of the 
body after death, have arisen in the blissful heaven world." 
Thus with the deva-eye . . . I saw and knew beings in course 
of faring on. . . . This, brahman, was the second knowledge 
attained by me in the second watch of the night— ignorance 
being removed, knowledge arose; darkness being removed, 
light arose— as I abode strenuous, earnest and resolute. 
This, brahman, was my second hatching, like a young chicken's 
from the egg-shell. 

With heart thus serene, purified, cleansed, spotless, devoid 
of defilement, supple, ready to act, firm and imperturbable, 

^ But cf. Vin. i, 1 , and Ud. 1 , where the Paticca-samiippada, ‘the 
CansaI-coming-to-be7 is stated to have been mastered during the first 
watch. 

2 Corny, reading abhinibbhida; glosses abhinibbatti, ariydjdti. 
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I bent the mind so that I might discern the destruction of the 
cankers. In its full essence, I comprehended the thought : 

' 'This is ill.’' In its full essence, I comprehended the thought : 
" This is the origin of ill." In its full essence, I comprehended 
the thought: "This is the ending of ill." In its full essence, 
I comprehended the thought: "This is the way leading to 
the ending of ill." In its full essence, I comprehended the 
thought: "These are the cankers." In its full essence, I 
comprehended the thought : " This is the origin of the cankers." 
In its full essence, I comprehended the thought: "This is 
the ending of the cankers. ' ’ In its full essence, I comprehended 
the thought: " This is the way leading to the ending of the 
cankers." Knowing this, seeing this, my heart was freed 
from the canker of sensuality, my heart was freed from the 
canker of becoming, my heart was freed from the canker 
of ignorance. In my release,^ there came the knowledge of 
that release; I knew: ' Birth is destroyed; lived is the godly 
life; done is what must be done; for me there is no more 
hereafter. ’ ’ ' This, brahman, was the third knowledge attained 
by mein the third watch of the night — ignorance being removed, 
knowledge arose; darkness being removed, light arose — as I 
abode strenuous, earnest and resolute. This, brahman, was 
my third hatching, like a young chicken's from the egg-shell.’ 

When he had thus spoken, the brahman of Verahja said 
to the Exalted One: 'Master Gotama is indeed the eldest; 
Master Gotama is indeed the best ! Wonderful, wonderful, 
Master Gotama ! Just as one might set upright that which 
has been overturned, might reveal the concealed, might point 
out the way to the blind, might bring an oil-lamp into the 
darkness, so that those who had eyes might see the forms 
about them; even so has Dhamma been made clear in many 
a figure by Master Gotama. To Master Gotama I go for refuge, 
to Dhamma and to the Order. Let Master Gotama accept 
me as a lay-disciple, as one who has found refuge, from this 
day to life’s end.’ 

^ The text reads V imuttasmir) vimuttam iti ndim'r) ahosi, v.L vinmtt^- 
amhi4i; c/. Jf. i, 23 and 528. 
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§ ii. (12). Sihay the genemL 

^Qnce the Exalted One was dwelling in the Gabled Hall 
in Mahavana, near Vesali. Now at that time a great many 
Licchavi notables were seated assembled in the Mote Hall; 
and in naany a figure they were speating in praise of the 
Buddha, in praise of Dhamma, in praise of the Order. And 
Siha, the general, the disciple of the Nigarithas,^ was seated in 
that assembly. 

Thought he: Surely that Exalted One must be arahant, 
fully awakened. ! Thus indeed these many notable Licchavis, 
assembled and seated in their Mote Hall, in many a figure 
praise the Buddha, praise Dhamma, praise the Order. Now 
suppose I were to go and see him, the Exalted One, arahant, 
fully awakened.’ 

Then Siha approached the Nigantha, Nataputta and said 
to him: ‘ Sir ,3 I wish to go and see the recluse Gotama.’ 

Siha, how can you, who believe in action, go and see the 
recluse Gotama, who affirms the theory of inaction? The 
recluse Gotama professes the theory of inaction, he teaches 
the doctrine of inaction and in that he trains his disciples. ’ 

Then whatever inclination^ Siha had to go and see the Exalted 
One subsided. 

^ On a second occasion the Licchavis . . . were speaking 
in praise of the Buddha, Dhamma and the Order . . {and 
min Siha m Natapota of his desire to go and see the Exalted 
One and was again dissuaded). 

On a third occasion the Licchavis were praising the Buddha 
• • ■ (w hU ma nner). Thought Siha: ‘Undoubtedly that 

^ Cf. Vin, i, 233-8, where this sutta recurs. 

2 The Jam Order. Corny. He was the follower, the giver of the re- 
qmsites to Nataputta of the Nigantha Order. In India, at that time 
ere were ttoee chief followers of the Nigarithas: in Nalanda, the 
household^ Upali (M. i, 373); in Kapilavatthu, Vappa, the Sakyan 
{A. 196); in Vesali, Sha, the Licchavi. Nataputta (or Mahavira) 

w^ chief of the sect; see O.H.I. i. 150 ff. See also D. i, 57; if. i, 371- 
below, p. 288. For Sha above, p. 46. s BJumte ’ 

‘ Ckrniymismmro, v.l.gamiM.; P.E.D. ‘ heathenish practice ’ (7); 
Corny. pavaBo, payogo; see Professor Keith’s Buddh. Philosophy 61. 
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Exalted One is arahant, fully awakened, and so tkese Licchavis 
. . . speak in praise of kirn, of Dhamma and tke Order. Wliat 
can tke Niga^tkas do to me,^ wketker tkey are consulted or 
not ? Wkat if I go witkout tke Nigantkas’ leave and see 
tkat Exalted One, arakant, fully awakened V 

So at noon, Sika set out from Vesali witk some five kundred 
ckariots to see tke Exalted One, going by carriage as far as 
tke ground permitted, and tken descending tkerefrom, entered 
tke Park on foot.^ Approacking tke Exalted One, he saluted 
kirn and sat down at one side. So seated, ke said to tke 
Exalted One : ^ Lord, I have heard this: Tke recluse Gotama 
affirms tke theory of inaction, ke teaches the doctrine of inac- 
tion and in tkat ke trains kis disciples. ’ ’ Lord , those who speak 
thus ... I presume tkey report wkat tke Exalted One has 
said and do not misrepresent tke Exalted One by lying. I 
presume tkey set forth a doctrine which conforms to Dhamma, 
and no one, who is a follower of kis Dhamma, would incur 
blame for saying this. Lord, I have no wish to accuse tke 
Exalted One.’^ 

‘ There is one way,^ Sika, in which one might say, if he would 
speak rightly of me: Tke recluse Gotama affirms tke theory 
of inaction, ke teaches tke doctrine of inaction and in tkat ke 
trains kis disciples.’’ There is one way, Sika, in which one 
might say, if he would speak rightly of me: ‘‘The recluse 
Gotama affirms tke theory of action, ke teaches tke doctrine 
of action and in that he trains kis disciples.”^ 

. . * In one way one might rightly say : “ Tke recluse Gotama 
is an annikilationist, he teaches the doctrine of annihilation 
and in tkat ke trains kis disciples. . . . He feels abhorrence, 
he teaches tke doctrine of abhorrence . . . ke is an aboli- 
tionist, ke teaches tke doctrine of abolition . . . ke is given 
to mortification, ke teaches tke doctrine of mortification . . . 
ke is against rebirth, ke teaches the doctrine of preventing 

1 The text reads ’me (me); Com^. glosses mayhar). 

2 This is a stock passage; see D. i, 89; ii, 73, 95; A, y, 65. 

3 This recurs at D. i, 161; iii, 115; M. i, 368, 482; A, i, 161; iii, 57; 

ii, 33; iii, 6. ^ Pariydyo, above, p. 118, n, 3, from to go. 

® See E. J. Thomas’ Life of B., p. 207. 
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rebirth ... he has found consolation,^ he teaches the doctrine 
of consolation and in that he trains his disciples.’’ 

And what, Siha, is the way in which speaking rightly of me, 
one wwld say: ‘^^The recluse Gotama affirms the theory of 
inaction . . I declare inaction as to misconduct in 

deed, word and thought; I proclaim inaction as to all evil 
and sinful conditions. This is the way, Siha, in which speaking 
rightly of me, one would say: ‘'The recluse Gotama affirms 
the theory of inaction, he teaches the doctrine of inaction and 
in that he trains his disciples.” 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama 
affirms the theory of action . . . I declare action as to 
good conduct in deed, word and thought; I proclaim action 
as to all righteous conditions. This is the way. . . . 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama 
is an annihilationist . . . ”? I declare the annihilation of 
lust, hatred and infatuation; I proclaim the annihilation of 
all evil and sinful conditions. This is the way. . . . 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama 
feels abhorrence . . . ” ? I abhor misconduct in deed, word 
and thought ; I abhor entertaining all evil and sinful conditions. 
This is the way. . . . 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama 
is an abolitionist . . . ” ? I preach the doctrine of abolish- 
ing lust, hatred and infatuation; I teach the Dhamma of 
abolishing all evil and sinful conditions. This is the way. . . . 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama is 
given to mortification . . . ” ? I declare all evil and sinful 
conditions should be mortified, yea, misconduct in deed, word 
and thought. Moreover, whosoever has abandoned, rooted 
out, made like palm-stumps, caused not to be, so conditioned 
that they rise not again, evil and sinful conditions, he, I say, 
is given to mortification. The tathagata has so done. . . . 
This is the way. . . . 

In what way . . . would one say: “The recluse Gotama 
is against rebirth . . . ” ? Whosoever has abandoned, cut 

^ Asmttho; cf. KM, ii, 38 , * found comfort k see below. 
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offattlieroot . . . (descent) into the womb, renewed becomiiig 
and rebirth, -be, I say, is against rebirth* "The tathagata .has 
so done* . . . This is the way, . . .. 

And what, Slha, is the way in which speaking rightly of me, 
one would say: The recluse Gotama has found consolation, 
he teaches Dhamma for consolation and with that he trains 
his disciples ? I, Siha, have found consolation by the 
supreme consolation,^ I teach Dhamma for consolation and 
in that I train my disciples. This is the way, Siha, in which 
speaking rightly of me, one would say: The recluse Gotama 
has found consolation, he teaches Dhamma for consolation 
and in that he trains his disciples.’’ ’ 

^And when lie had finished speaking, Siha, the general, said : 
" Wonderful, wonderful, lord ! . . . Lord, let the Exalted 
One accept me as a lay-disciple, as one who has found refuge, 
from this day to life’s end !’ 

^Make a thorough examination of the matter, Siha. In- 
vestigation is profitable to well-known men like youi'self.’ 

" Lord, I am even better pleased, better gratified by this 
remark of the Exalted One. Had I been won over as a disciple 
by some other sect, they would have paraded through the whole 
of Vesali with banners, shouting: ^‘Siha, the general, has 
joined our discipleship.” But the Exalted One merely 
advises me thus: Examine the matter, Siha, for investiga- 
tion is profitable to well-known men^ like yourself.” For a 
second time, lord, I go to the Exalted One for refuge, to 
Dhamma and to the Order of the monks. Let the Exalted 
One accept me as a lay-disciple, as one who has found a refuge, 
from this day to life’s end !’ 

"Your family, Siha, for many a day has been as a well- 
spring^ to the Niga:p.thas, wherefore deem it right to give alms 
to those who approach you.’ 

^ 0/. Dialogues iii, 36 ff, 

2 From here to the bottom of page 187 of the text recurs at M. 
i, 378/., where Uplli, the householder, deserts the Jain cause at Nalanda. 

® Ndtamanussdna'g, Gf. Ahhinndta of leading Liechavis, DiaL iii, 18: 
Hhe most distinguished.’ 

^ Opdnol>hutay ; see DiaL i, 177, ti, % Gomy. As an ever-ready 
cistern. Cf, D.A, i, 298, Here the text reads Niga^^hanatj for -duay. 
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" Lord, I am still better pleased, better gratified by this last 
remark. Lord, I have heard it said: “The recluse Gotama 
asserts thus: ^Not unto others, but unto me alone should 
alms be given; not unto the disciples of others, but unto 
mine alone should alms be given. For alms given unto me 
alone are very fruitful and not so are those given unto others; 
alms given unto my disciples alone are very fruitful and not 
so are those given unto the disciples of others. ’ ’ ’ But now the 
Exalted One incites me to give alms among the Niganthas; we 
shall know (what to do) when the time arrives. For a third 
time, lord, I go the Exalted One for refuge, to Dhamma and to 
the Order of the monks. Let the Exalted One accept me. . . . ’ 
Then the Exalted One^ preached a graduated discourse to 
Siha, the general, that is to say: on almsgiving, the precepts 
and on heaven. He set forth the peril, the folly and the de- 
pravity of lusts and the blessedness of renunciation. 

And when the Exalted One knew that the heart of Siha, the 
general, was clear, malleable, free from hindrance, uplifted 
and lucid, then he revealed that teaching of Dhamma which 
Buddhas alone have won, that is to say: 111 , its coming-to-be, 
its ending and the Way, Just as a clean cloth, free of all 
stain, will take dye perfectly; even so in Siha, the general, 
seated there, there arose the spotless, stainless vision of 
Dhamma: that whatsoever be conditioned by coming-to-be 
all that is subject to ending. 

Then Siha, perceiving Dhamma, in possession of Dhamma, 
discovering Dhamma, penetrating Dhamma, with doubt over- 
come and uncertainty surpassed, possessed without another’s 
aid of perfect confidence in the word of the Teacher, said to the 
Exalted One : ^ Lord, let the Exalted One with his Order of 
monks accept a meal from me on the morrow. ’ 

The Exalted One accepted by silence.^ 

Then Siha, seeing that the Exalted One had accepted, got 


1 This passage recurs at D. i, 110; ii, 41; M, ii, 145; Yin. i, 15; 
ii, 156; TJd, 49; below, p. 143 /.; for Corny, see D.A. L 277* Ud A 
281, 

2 This stock phrase recurs at £>. i, 109; ii. 126; Ud. 81, s^ndpassim. 
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up from Ms .seat j .saluted tlie Exalted One and departed by 
tbe right. 

: And.Silia called, a man and said: ' Go, sirrah, and find some 
fresh meat.’^ ■ And when that night was over, having had 
plenty of hard a.nd soft food prepared in his house, he sent, word 
to the Exalted One that it was time to come: ' Lord, the time 
has come, the meal is ready in Siha’s house/ 

So the Exalted One, robing himself early in the morning, 
taking bowl and cloak, went to Siha’s house with the Order 
of the monks and sat down on the appointed seat. 

Then many Mga^thas went about Vesalf, through the 
highways and byways, from cross-road to cross-road,^ waving 
their arms and crying: ' Today a huge beast^ has been slain by 
Siha, the general, and a meal has been prepared for the recluse 
Gotama; and the recluse Gotama is going to eat the meat, 
knowing that it was meant for him, that the deed was done on 
his account 

Then a man went and whispered in Siha’s ear, saying: ' I 
say, sir, are you aware that a great many Niganthas go about 
the streets and cross-roads of Vesali, waving their arms, crying 
in such a manner V 

' Enough, sirrah ! For a long time these worthies have 
longed to disparage the Buddha, have longed to disparage 
Dhamma, have longed to disparage the Order ; but they do no 
harm to the Exalted One by their wicked, vain, lying, untruth- 
ful slanders. Not for the sake of sustaining life would we 
intentionally deprive any being of life/ 

Then Siha, the general, with his own hands served and 

^ PavattainaiosaT} jdndhL Gomy, Search in the bazaars for some proper 
(I'appiya) meat in its original condition. Cf. Ohwung 53 f.; Yin. i, 217* 

2 Of, K.S. i, 274. 

® Corny. A fat beast with a large body, such as an elk or buffalo or 
pig. O/. J.ii,262. 

^ Corny. This doctrine obtained among them. This attaches to 
(eating) this flesh, and on account of whom this work of destroying 
has been done: half that evil is to the giver and half to the receiver. 
Or there is another meaning, viz.. This is a term for karmic cause 
(nimittakamTm), so it is said: There is resulting karma from this action; 
or, flesh (eating) has resulting karma (demeritorious). 
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satisfied tlie Order of monks with tke Bnddka at tlieir tead 
with plenty of food, both hard and soft ; and when the Exalted 
One had finished eating and had withdrawn his hand from the 
bowl, Siha sat down at one side. So seated, the Exalted One 
instructed Siha with Dhamma discourse, stimulated him, 
roused him and gladdened him. Then the Exalted One arose 
from his seat and departed^ 

§ iii (13). The thoroughbred, 

' Monks, a goodly thoroughbred steed^ belonging to a rajah, 
when possessed of eight points, is worthy of a rajah, is an 
acquisition to a rajah, is reckoned a rajah’s asset. Of what 
eight ? 

Monks, herein a rajah’s goodly thoroughbred steed is of 
good breed on both sides; in whatever part^ other good horses 
are bred, there he is bred. When given his feed, green or 
dried, ^ he eats it carefully, without scattering it about. He 
feels abhorrence at lying or sitting in dung or urine. Pleasing 
is he and easy to live with; he does not cause other horses to 
stampede. Whatever are his vices, tricks, faults or wiles,*'' 
he shows them to the driver, as they really are, and his driver 
tries to correct them. When in harness,^ he thinks: ‘‘ Well, 
let other horses pull as they please, I’ll pull this way !” In 
going, he goes the straight way. He is steadfast, showing 
steadfastness till life end in death. 

Monks, possessed of these eight points, a thoroughbred steed 
is worthy of a rajah, is an acquisition, is reckoned a rajah’s 
asset. 


^ Vin, i, 238 adds: It is not permitted to eat flesh which has pur- 
posely been killed for one. It is permitted to eat the flesh of fish (the 
killing of which) is not seen, nor heard, nor suspected (of having been 
done on one’s account). 

2 Of. G,S, i, 223; ii, 118, 255. 

^ Corny, On the banks of the Sindhu river (a tributary of the Jumna, 
C.E,L i, 620); c/. Dhp, 322. 

^ Alhy vd suhhay va {v,l, mhkhar), so Corny, adding tinarj), 

^ Cf, M, i, 340; A, v, 167. 

® Vdhl, Corny, vc^nabhdvo dinn^ovddapatikaro. 
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Even so, monks, possessed of eight points a monk is worthy of 
offerings . . . the world^s peerless field for merit. Of what 
eight ? ■ 

Monks, herein a monk is virtuous, abiding restrained by the 
restraint of the Obligations, perfect in behaviour and conduct, 
seeing danger in the smallest fault ; he accepts the precepts 
and trains himself accordantly. When they give him food, 
mean or choice, he eats it carefully without a murmur. He 
feels abhorrence; he abhors misconduct in deed, word and 
thought; he abhors entertaining evil and unrighteous ideas. 
He is pleasing and easy to live with, he does not trouble the 
other monks. Whatever are his vices, tricks, faults or wiles, he 
shows them as they really are to the teacher or to some learned 
fellow-monk in the godly life; and his teacher or fellow-monk 
tries to correct them. As a learner he thinks: ‘‘Well, let 
other monks train as they please, 111 train in this way.*’ In 
going, he goes the straight way,^ and herein is that way : right 
view, right aim . . . right concentration. Strenuous in en- 
deavour he abides, thinking: “ Come what may,^ let skin and 
bone and sinew but remain, let flesh and blood dry up within 
my body f until is won, what may be won by strength of 
man, by toil of man, by pains of man, there will become no 
stay^ in energy !” 

Monks, possessed of these eight points a monk is worthy of 
offerings ... the world’s peerless field for merit.’ 

§iv(14). The excitable, 

‘Monks, I will define eight excitable^ horses and their 
eight vices, eight excitable men and their eight vices. Listen 
well, pay heed, I will speak. . . . 


^ Ujumagga, 

^ lit. willingly. 

® This passage recurs at If. i, 481; S, ii, 28; G.8. i, 4o; cf. J, i, 70, 
w4iere avasussatu for masissatu, so Mrs. Rhys Davids at K.8, ii, 24; 
c/. Tr. at Jf. i, 569. 

* 8aMJidnay, Corny, glosses osakhanay, drawing back. 

® Khalunhif a shaker; cf, G,8, i, 266; A, v, 166, 323; below, p. 266. 
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Monks, what are tke eight excitable horses and their eight 
vices ? 

Herein, monks, when an excitable horse is told to go on, 
being beaten and urged by the driver, he backs and twists 
the carriage round with his hind-quarters. Such, indeed, 
herein is an excitable horse and this is his first vice. 

. . . Told to go on, being beaten and urged by the driver, 
he jumps back, batters against the carriage railing^ and breaks 
the triple bar.2 . , . This is Ms second vice. 

... He looses^ his hind-quarters from the pole and tramples 
onit. . . . This is his third vice. 

... He takes the wrong road and makes the carriage go 
awry.^. . . This is his fourth vice. 

... He tosses high his breast and paws (the air). . . . 
This is his fifth vice. 

. . . Heedless of the driver and the goad, he champs the 
bit^ with his teeth and wanders at random. . . , This is 
his sixth vice. 

. . , When urged by the driver, he goes neither on nor 
back, but halts and stands like a post. . . . This is his seventh 
vice. 

Moreover, monks, when an excitable horse is told to go on, 
being beaten and urged by the driver, he draws together his 
fore and hind legs and just sits down there on his four feet. 
Such, indeed, is an excitable horse and this is his eighth vice. 

Monks, these are the eight excitable horses and their eight 
vices. 

And what, monks, are the eight excitable men and their 
eight vices % 

^ Corny. ‘ Raising his two hind feet, he strikes and breaks the carriage 
railing.’ 

2 Ibid. ‘There are three cross-bars on a carriage and he smashes 
these.’ (7/. Mil, 27 for parts of a chariot. 

® ‘ Bending his head so that the yoke falls to the ground, he strikes 
the pole with his hind-quarters.’ See J,R,A,S., July, 1931, and 
E. H. Johnston’s Notes, p. 577. 

^ ‘ He takes it through thorny brakes or over bumpy ground.’ 

® MuJcMdhdnay, Corny, An iron chain made for fixing in the mouth. 
Of. M. i, 446; iii, 2, 
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Herein, monks, the monks reprove one of themselves for 
some offence, and he, being thus reproved,, evades ( the matter 
by a plea) of forgetfulness, saying:/^! don’t remeinber l; .1 
don’t remember !” Just as an excitable horse, when beaten 
and urged by his driver, backs . . . ; like that, I say, is this 
person. Such, indeed, herein is an excitable man and this is 
his first vice. 

... Or, on being reproved, he blurts out at his reprover; 

What right have you to talk, an ignorant fool 1 Why do 
you think you must speak ?” Monks, just as an excitable 
horse Jumps back and batters the carriage railing . . . ; like 
that, I say, is this person. . . . This is his second vice. 

... Or, he retorts; Whll, you too committed such and 
such an offence. You had best make amends first !” Monks, 
just as an excitable horse looses his hind-quarter from the 
pole . . . ; like that I say, is this person, . . . This is his 
third vice. 

... Or, he evades the question by another, turns the issue 
aside and shows temper, ill-will and sulkiness.^ Monks, just 
as an excitable horse takes the wrong road and makes the 
carriage go awry; like that, I say, is this person. . . . This 
is his fourth vice. 

... Or, he speaks when the Order is in conclave, with 
much gesticulation. Monks, just as an excitable horse tosses 
high his breast and paws the air; like that, I say, is this person. 
. . . This is his fifth vice. 

... Or, he pays no attention to the Order, nor heeds his 
reprover, but wanders about at random, like an offender.^ 
Monks, just like an excitable horse is heedless of the driver 
and the goad and champs his bit . . . ; like that, I say, is 
this person. . . . This is his sixth vice. 

... Or, he says: '' But not committed an offence. 
No, Fve not offended. ’ ’ And he vexes the Order by his silence. 
Monks, just as an excitable horse, when urged, goes neither 
on nor back but just halts and stands like a post; like that, I 
say, is this person. . . . This is his seventh vice. 


^ CJ. above, p. 114. 


^ Sdpattika, 
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Moreover, monks, when the monks reprove one of themselves 
for some ofience, he, being thus reproved by them, says: 
'' Reverend sirs, why worry^ so much about me ? From now 
on I will disavow the training and return to the lower life.” 
And when he has returned to the lower life, he says: "Now, 
reverend sirs, be satisfied!” Monks, just as an excitable 
horse, when told to go on, being beaten and urged by the 
driver, draws his fore and hind legs together and sits down; 
like that, I say, is this person. Such, indeed, herein is an 
excitable man and this is his eighth vice. 

Monks, these are the eight excitable men and these are 
their eight vices/ 

The stains. 

' Monks, there are these eight stains. What eight ? 

Monks, non-repeating is the mantrasV stain; not rising^ 
is the stain of houses; sluggishness is the stain of beauty; 
carelessness is the stain of a guard; misconduct is the stain of 
a woman; stint is the stain in giving; evil and unrighteous 
states are stains in this world and the next; but there is a 
greater stain than these, ignorance is the greatest stain. 

Monks, these are the eight stains. 

In non-repeating lies the mantras’ stain; 

Not rising, that of homes ; and sluggishness 
Is beauty’s stain; a guard’s is carelessness; 

Misconduct is a woman’s stain; in gifts 
The stain is stint. In sooth, all sins are stains 
Hereafter and on earth. But greater stain 
Than these is ignorance, the greatest stain.^ 

§ vi (16). Messages. 

' Monks, a monk endowed with eight qualities is worthy to 
go with a message. With what eight ? 

Herein, a monk is both a listener and one who makes others 

^ Vydvaiai cf. Ud. 13; Ud.A. 116: uasukka. 

^ Anviflidria. 

® These verses recur at JDhp. 241 /. vii); cf. also K.8. i, 53; 

V, 46 for other stains. 
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listen; boti a learner and an-instruetor; botb a kamvei and an 
expounder; one skilled, in (recognizing) non-conformity from, 
conformity^ and not g,iYen to quarrelling. 

Monks, endowed with these eight qualities, he is worthy to 
go with a message. 

Monks, Sariputta is so^ endowed and he is worthy to go 
with a message. 

Who, to some high® assembled council come, 

Wavers not,^ nor in discourse fails, nor hides 
The Master’s word, nor speaks in doubtfulness,^ 

Whoso by question ne’er is moved to wrath — 

Worthy to go with message is that monk.’ 

§ vii (17). A woman^s toils. 

^ Monks, a woman enslaves a man in eight "ways. What 
eight ? 

A woman enslaves a man by appearance, by laughter, by 
speech, by song, by tears, by attire, by garlands from the 
forest® and by touch. 

Monks, in these eight ways a woman enslaves a man, and 
beings caught by these are verily caught as though in a snare.’ 

§ viii (18). A 7mn^s hold. 

{Repeat s>(dta 17, with changes for a rmn.) 


^ SahitdsaMta; cf. I), i/8; A. iif 138 ; DiuL i, 14 n. 6 . Corny, Knowing : 
This is conformity, this is non-conformity. Some of these terms recur 
at D. i, 56. Gf, 8.B,E. xxi, 352 /. for what may be the MahayarwL 
version of this sutta. 

'■ The text repeats in ML . 

® g.e. with Vin, and v,L (and as the metre requires ?) reads ugga-. 

^ The text reads hyadhati. Corny, glossing 

5 The text reads asandUfhay. Corny, asandiddluir) (S.e. so), glossing 
vigatasaysayay; cf. Vin. ii, 201 /., where these eight recur; the reading 
there is as our Corny,, but the Corny, thereon (see p. 324) is as our text. 
P.E.D. translates ‘ husky/ deriving it from ^aaa- d’ {deha). We 

may understand it as uncertainty in both speech and mind. 

® VaTmhhangeTia. Corny, By presents of flowers and fruit, etc., from 
forests. See below, p. 291, n, 3, on hlmnga. 
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§ ix (19). Pahdrdda, the asura. 

On one occasion the Exalted One was dwelling near Veranja, 
at the foot of Naleru’s Nimba tree.^ There, PaharMa,^ the 
asnra king came and visited the Exalted One, sainted him 
and stood at one side. So standing, the Exalted One addressed 
Mm thus: ‘ I imagine, PaharMa, that the asuras find delight 
in the mighty ocean V 

' Yes, lord, they fimd pleasure therein.’ 

*But, Paharada, how many wondrous marvels are there, 
which the asuras delight to see and see V 

* Lord, there are these eight wondrous marvels. . . . What 
eight ? 

Lord, the mighty ocean slopes away gradually, falls away 
gradually, shelves away gradually, with no abruptness like 
a precipice. Lord, that the mighty ocean slopes away 
gradually, falls away gradually, shelves away gradually, with 
no abruptness like a precipice — this is the first wondrous 
marvel, wMch the asuras delight to see and see. 

Lord, the ocean is fixed. It does not overrun its bounds. . . . 
This is the second marvel. ... 

Lord, the ocean does not sort with a dead body, a corpse. 
Whatsoever dead body there be in the ocean, it will quickly 
just force ashore and pile up on the land.® . . . This is the 
third marvel ... 

Lord, all the great rivers: the Ganga, the Yamuna, the 
Aciravati, the Sarabhuand the Mahi,^ on reaching the mighty 
ocean, lose their former names and identities^ and are reckoned 
simply as the ocean. . . . This is the fourth marvel. . . . 

Lord, though all the streams in the world Jftow into the ocean 
and the rains that fall from the sky, yet by that neither the 

1 <7/. above, p. 117. 

2 Corny, The elder of the asuras (see below). There were three 

such, viz., Yepacitti, Rahu (who swallows the moon at eclipses), 
and Paharada. 0/. the whole sutta with Fm. ii, 237 xx, 301), 

and Ud. 55. Dhammapala’s Corny, on Ud. is materially the same as 
Buddhaghosa’s here. See Dr. B. M. Barua’s Gaya, p. 42. 

® Cf. 31 U, 187, 250. * Above, p. 65. ® Goita^ lit. lineage. 
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emptiness nor the fullness of the ocean is affected^. , . ^ This 
is the fifth marvel. . . . 

Lord, the mighty ocean has one^ taste, the taste of salt. * • . 
This is the sixth' marvel. . .■ 

Lord, the mighty ocean has many and diverse treasures^; 
there is the pearl the crystal,^ the lapis lazuli,^ the shell 
quartz,® coral,® silver, gold, the ruby and the cat’s eye^®. . . . 
This is the seventh marvel. ... 

Lord, the mighty ocean is the home of vast beings. There 
are the fabulous fishy monsters, the- timis, the timingalas 
and the timitimingalas^^ ; there are the asuras, the nagas^^ 
and, , the gandharvas.^®' There are in ,the ' mighty ocean 
creatures a hundred leagues (long), ■ two hundred, three, four 
and five himdred, leagues long. Lord, that the mighty ocean 
is the abode of vast beings : timis, timingalas, timitimingalas, 
asuras, nagas and gandharv-as and 'creatures leagues long — 
this is the eighth wondrous marvel, -which asuras delight to 
see, and see. 

These, lord, are the eight wondrous marvels. . . . 

I suppose, lord, the monks find delight in this Dhamma V 

‘ Yes, Paharada, they do.’ 

^ Of. Ecclesiastes 

^ An immixed taste; see Q.- of If. i,. 131. 

^ ; c/. Giles’ Fa Hsien xvi, ‘ Preciosities.’ For references see 

Vm. Cullavagga ix, 1; Ud.A. lOZ, 302; the SmoMer SiikhcmM-VyuJia, 
^ 3; S.B,E.xlixf92 n. 

^ Gomt/. ‘ Small, large, round or long.’ ^ ‘ Red, bine, etc.’ 

® ‘ The colour of bamboo, of the acacia flower see MiL (trs.) i, 177. 

^ ‘ The right-handed spiral shell, the copper-coloured, the hollow, 
the trumpet shell, etc.’' , 

® * Coloured white or black or like a kidney-bean.’ 

.. , ® ‘ Small, large, pink and red.’ ' ■■ 

^ The variegated crystal.’ 

The text reads timitbningala Umiramirigala^ but I have followed 
Vin. ii, 238 and TJd.A. 303, where Bh’pala observes: There are three 
kinds of flsh; the second can swallow the first, while the third can 
swallow the first two. Of. Mil. 85. 

^2 Corny . ' Dwelling on the crest of the wave see Buddh. Ind. 223. 
J. BK-YogeVs lnd-ia7i SerpenbLorC) 

13 Of. K.SAii,m n. 
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^ But, lord, how many wondrous marvels are there in this 
discipline of Dliamma, which the monks delight to see and 
see?’ 

' There are eight,^ Paharada, . . . What eight ? 

Paharada, just as the mighty ocean slopes away gradually, 
falls away gradually, shelves away gradually, with no abrupt- 
ness like a precipice; even so in this discipline of Dhamma 
there is a graduated training,^ a graduated practice, a 
graduated mode of progress, with no abruptness, such as a 
penetration of gnosis.^ That in this discipline of Bhamma 
there is a graduated training, a graduated practice, a graduated 
mode of progress, with no abruptness such as a penetra- 
tion of gnosis — ^this is the first wondrous marvel in this 
discipline of Dhamma, which the monks delight to see 
and see. 

Pah^Ma, just as the ocean is fixed and does not overpass 
its bounds ; even so, when the code of training is made known 
by me to my disciples,'^ they will not transgress it, even for 
life’s sake. . . , This is the second marvel. . . . 

Paharada, just as the ocean does not sort with a dead body, 
a corpse, but will quickly just force it ashore and pile it on the 
land; even so, whosoever is wicked, of evil nature, unclean, of 
suspicious conduct, full of secret actions, no recluse though 
vowed thereto, unchaste though vowed to chastity, rotten to 
the core, lustful and vile,^ not with him will the Order sort ; but 
quickly assembling, it will cast him forth.® Though he be 
seated in the midst of the assembled monks, yet is he far from 
the Order and the Order is far from him. . . . This is the 
third marvel. , . . 


^ Corny. The Teacher could have given 16, 32, 64, or 1,000. 

2 M. iii, 1 ; Corny. ‘ the threefold training ’ ; see K.S. iii, 69; Vism. 274. 
The words ‘gradual’ ‘graduated,’ are for anupuhha, lit. ‘ after-{what- 
was-)before/ with the idea of a ‘ series.’ The importance of religion as 
an advancing, becoming, growth is very vital to original Buddhism. 

® Corny. Like the hop of a frog. 

* Ud.A. ‘ Said of Streamwiimers, etc.* 

^ Above, p. 85. 

® UkMiipati, or suspend him; c/. below, p. 145, for an example. 
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PaharMa,^ just as the great rivers: the Ganga, the Yamuna, 
the Aciravat!, the Sarabhu and the Mahi, entering the mighty 
ocean, lose their former names and identities and are termed 
simply ocean; even so these four castes: kshatriyas, brahmans, 
vaishyas and sudras,^ going forth from the world into the 
homeless life, into the discipline of Dhamma proclaimed by 
the tathagata, lose their former names and lineages and are 
reckoned simply recluses, sons of the Sak}^a.® . . . This is 
the fourth marvel. ... 

Paharada, just as all the streams that flow into the ocean, 
all the rains that fall from the sky, affect neither the empti- 
ness nor the fullness of the ocean; even so, though many 
monks become completely cool in the cool element to which 
naught attaches, yet neither the emptiness nor the fullness 
of that cool element^ is affected. . . . This is the fifth 
marvel. ... 

Paharada, just as the ocean has but one taste, the taste 
of salt; even so this discipline of Dhamma has but one 
flavour, the flavour of release^. . . . This is the sixth 
marvel. . . . 

Paharada, just as the ocean has many and diverse treasures: 
the pearl, the crystal and so forth; even so this discipline of 
Dhamma has many and diverse treasures, that is to say: the 
four arisings of mindfulness, the four right efforts, the four 
bases of psychic power, the five faculties, the five powers, the 

^ A. J. Edmunds in Buddhist and Christian Gospels compares this 
section with Galatians iii, 28; Mark iii, 34, 35; John xv, 14, 15. 

2 Of. Vin. ii, 239; if. ii, 128. See Bhys Davids’s remarks Dial. 

® Crotama’s clan, 

^ Rhys Davids, at S.B.E. xx, 304: ‘ . . . yet does not (the Sangha) 
thereby seem to be more empty or more full.’ But both B’ghosa and 
Dh’pala refer the emptiness and fullness to Nibbana. Cf. MihlQ 
{Q, 0 / if. i, 110), where Nagasena uses this simile; also the Bhagavad 
Gita Discourse ii, 70. See below, note to Index V, 

^ 0/, the Maitrdyaim'BrdhmaTm-Upanishad vi, 35 {S,B,E, xv, 336): 
In that ocean the saerificers are dissolved like salt, and that is oneness 
with Brahm an ; also for this simile c/. the Bfhaddranyaka-TJ panishad 
(op, ciL 111). 
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seven parts in awakening and the eightfold Ariyan Way. ^ . . . 
This is the seventh marvel. . . . 

PaharMa, just as the mighty ocean is the home of vast 
beings : the timi, the timingala and so forth ; even so this 
discipline of Dhamma is the home of great beings, that is to 
say: the Streamwinner and he who attains to the realization 
of the fruit of the Streamwinner, the Once-returner and he 
who attains to the fruit thereof, the Non-returner and he who 
attains to the fruit thereof, the Arahant and he who attains 
Axahantship. Paharada, that this discipline of Dhamma is 
the home of great beings : the Streamwinner and so forth— this 
is the eighth wondrous marvel, which the monks delight to 
see and see. 

Verily, PaharMa, these are the eight wondrous marvels, 
which the monks delight to see and see.’ 

■ ■■ . 

§x(20). The Observance day, 

^Thus have I heard: Once the Exalted One was dwelling 
near Savatthi, in Eastern Park, at the terraced house of 
Migara’s^ mother. Now at that time the Exalted One 
was seated surrounded by monks of the Order, it being the 
Observance day.^ 

Then the venerable Ananda, when the night was far spent 
and the first watch was gone by, arose from his seat and 
placing his upper robe over one shoulder, bent his hands to the 
Exalted One and said :/ Lord, the night is far spent; the first 
watch is gone by and long have the monks of the Order been 
seated. Lord, let the Exalted One recite the Obligations to 
the monks !’ 

Thus spoke the venerable Ananda, but the Exalted One 
remained silent. 


^ These are the 37 hodhipakkhiyd dhamma; see Mrs. Bhys Davids 
remarks at K.S, v, p. vi. (By an oversight the powers are placed 
before the faculties, but at i). as at A, it is the converse.) It will be 
noted that A, follows the Dlgha order. Above, p. 82. 

2 This sutta recurs at Fm. ii, 236 xx, 299). It is referred to 

at Sn.A. 312. 

3 C/. above, p, 5. 


^ Below, p. 170, 
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And the venerable Ananda, when the night was far spent 
and the middle watch was gone by, arose from his seat a second 
time * . . and bent his hands to the Exalted One, and said : 

^ Lord, the night is far spent; the middle watch is gone by and 
long have the monks been seated. Lord, let the Exalted One 
recite the Obligations to the monks P 

A second time even the Exalted One remained silent. 

Then, when the night was passed, when the last watch was 
gone by, when the snn was getting np,^ gladdening the face of 
night a third time the venerable Ananda arose from his seat 
and said to the Exalted One : ' Lord, the night is passed ; the 
last watch is gone by; the sun rises and the face of night 
brightens. Lord, long have the monks been sitting; let the 
Exalted One recite the Obligations to the monks V 

^ Ananda, the assembly is not pure.’ 

Then thought the venerable MahaMogallana : 'Of what 
person, I wonder, does the Exalted One say: " The assembly, 
Ananda, is not pure ” And he fixed his thought intently 
upon all the monks of the Order there, compassing their minds 
with his.^ 

Now the venerable MahaMoggallana saw a person, seated in 
the midst of the monks, who was wicked, evil, unclean, of | 
suspicious conduct, full of secret actions, no recluse though | 
vowed thereto, unchaste though vowed to chastity, rotten to ' 
the core, lustful and vile; and rising from his seat, he ap- 
proached him and said : ' Get up, sir ! The Exalted One has 
seen you. For you there is no fellowship with the monks.’ 

But when he had thus spoken, that person remained 
silent.' 

A second time he addressed him (in like manner^), and a 
second time that person was silent. 

A third time he said: ' Get up, sir, the Exalted One has seen 

^ The text reads iiddhaste arwm^ so also Corny, observing uggate 
arunasise; v.L uddhate with Vin. i, 288; ii, 236; Ud. 27. 

a*See UdA. 186. 

3 Moggallana was, of course, clairvoyant; see K.S. i, 247; ii, 170/.; 
Fi^m. 432; also Mrs. Rhys Davids^ 110. 

^ The text repeats in full. 
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you ! There is no fellowship for you with the monks/ But 
a third time that person was silent. 

At that the venerable MahaMoggallana seized the man by 
the arm and thrust him outside the porch and bolted the 
door. Then the venerable MahaMoggallana went to the 
Exalted One and said: ^Lord, that person has been expelled 
by me. The assembly is pure. Lord, let the Exalted One 
recite the Obligations.’ 

^ It is very strange, Moggallana, that that foolish person 
should have waited till he was seized by the arm.’ 

Then spake the Exalted One to the monks, saying: ^How, 
monks, may you keep the Observance.^ Now may you recite 
the Obligations. Henceforth from today, I shall not recite 
the Obligations ; for it is impossible, monks, nor can it happen, 
that the tathagata should recite the Obligations in an assembly 
which is not perfectly pure.’ 

{Then follows, abridged in the text, the portion of the preceding 
sutta, starting from : The mighty ocean slopes away gradually 
but as related by the Buddha to the monks. 

Chapter III.—Ox Householders. 

§ i (21). Ugga of YesdU. 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling in the Gabled Hall, in 
Mahavana, near Vesali. There the Exalted One addressed 
the monks, saying: ‘Monks!’ 


^ Uposatha. 

2 At the end of the Ud. and Vin, snttas there is the following gatha, 
which the Angnttara-Tepe8i,teTs seem to have forgotten: 

Hard rains the rain on covered things, 

No rains rain hard on open things; 

So open ye the covered thing. 

Then no hard rain will rain on that 1 

The Ud. commentator observes that the covered thing is the hidden 
fault. At jPA. i, 447 this verse recurs and is there ascribed to the 
elder Sirimaji<Ja'; ^rethr, 225. 
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^Yes, lord/ they replied. 

And the Exalted One said : ^ Hold it true, monks, that Ugga,^ 
the householder of Vesali, is possessed of eight wonderful and 
marvellous qualities. ^ Thus spake the Exalted One, and there- 
after, rising from his seat, the Well-farer entered the dwelling. 

Now a certain monk, robing himself early in the morning, 
taking bowl and cloak, went to the house of Ugga, the house- 
holder, and there sat down on a seat made ready for him. 
And Ugga of Vesali approached that monk, saluted him and 
sat down at one side. 

Then said that monk to Ugga : Mt has been declared by the 
Exalted One that you, 0 householder, are possessed of eight 
marvellous and wonderful qualities. What are those eight 
marvellous and wonderful qualities, householder, of which 
you are declared by the Exalted One to be possessed V 

*Nay, reverend sir, I know not of what eight marvellous 
and wonderful qualities I am declared by the Exalted One to 
be possessed; but as to the eight marvellous and wonderful 
qualities found in me, listen, lend an ear and I will tell you.^ 

‘ Very well, householder,’ replied the monk; and Ugga said: 

^ When I first saw the Exalted One, even a long way off, my 
heart, sir, at the mere sight of him became tranquil. This is 
the first marvellous and wonderful quality found in me. Then, 
with tranquil heart I drew nigh and reverenced the Exalted 
One. And to me he preached a graduated discourse, that is 
to say: on almsgiving, on virtue and on heaven. He set forth 
the peril, the folly, the depravity of lusts and the advantages of 
renunciation.^ 

And when the Exalted One knew that my heart was clear, 
malleable, free from hindrance, uplifted, lucid, then he revealed 
to me that Dhamma-teaching to which Buddhas alone have 
won, to wit: 111, its coming-to-be, its ending and the Way. 
Just as a cleazi cloth, free of all stain, will take dye perfectly; 
even so, as I sat there, there arose within me the spotless, stain- 
less Dhamma-sight : that whatsoever is conditioned by coming- 


3- At i, 23 he is called the chief of genial givers cf. A. A A, 394; 
iii, 40 /. ® Above, p. 128. 
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to-be, all that is subject to ending. I, sir, saw Diamma, 
possessed Dbamma, found Dbamma, penetrated Dbamma, 
overcame doubt, surpassed uncertainty, possessed without 
another’s aid perfect confidence in the word of the Teacher, 
and there and then took refuge in the Buddha, in Dhamma 
and in the Order, and embraced^ the five rules of training in 
the godly life. This, sir, is the second quality. . . . 

’ Now, sir, I had four wives, young girls, and I went and spoke 
' to them thus : “ Sisters, I have embraced the five rules of train- 
ing in the godly life. Who wishes, may enjoy the wealth of 
^ this place, or may do deeds of merit, or may go to her own 
' relations and family; or is there some man you desire to whom 
! I may give you And when I stopped speaking, the eldest 
I wife said to me: “Sir, give me to such and such a man P’ 

: Then I had that man sent for; and, taking my wife by the left 
hand and holding the waterpot in my right, I cleansed^ that 
. man (by an act of dedication). Yet I was not a whit dis- 
' comfited at parting with my wife. This, sir, is the third 
quality. ... 

Moreover, sir, there is wealth in my family, but among the 
good and lovely in character it is shared impartially.^ This, 
sir, is the fourth quality. . . . 

And when I wait upon a monk, sir, I serve him respectfully 
and not without deference.^ This, sir, is the fifth quality . . . . 

If, sir, that reverend monk preach Dhamma to me, I listen 
attentively and not listlessly. If he preach not Dhamma to 
me, I preach Dhamma to him. This, sir, is the sixth quality. . . . 

Furthermore, sir, it is not uncommon for devas to come and 
declare to me: “Perfectly, 0 householder, is Dhamma pro- 

^ <7/. Hebreios xi, 13. 

2 Onojesi'o; see Q. of M. ii, 45; Mil. 236; Vin. i, 39. Corny, on this 
word in the next sutta observes: He poured water on their hands and 
gave her. This ceremony is still that used at a Buddhist marriage in 
Ceylon. 

® AppaiivibhaUa. Corny. I share my wealth with the virtuous, like 
/ {the practice) of a brotherhood and those who belong to an order. This 
‘division without partiality’ was enjoined u] 3 on a monk; see Dial. 
ii, 85 (H.ii, 80); iii, 245; A. iii, 289; Mil. 373; also Tr.^s note, ibid. 429. 

* Asakkaccay. 
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claimed by the Exalted. One!” .When they speak thus, I 
reply: ^'Ho! you devas, whether you declare so or .not, 
Dhamma is perfectly proclaimed by the Exalted One !” Yet, 
sir,. I, feel, no elation^ because of such thoughts as : It is to me 
these devas come, I am the man who talks to devas/’ This, 
sir, i.s the seventh quality. . . . 

' Of those five lower fetters,^ sir, declared by the Exalted One, 
I see no remnant whatsoever within me. This, sir, is the 
eighth marvellous and wonderful quality found in me. 

These, sir, are the eight marvellous and wonderful qualities 
found in me; but I do not know of what eight. ... I am 
declared by the Exalted One to be possessed.’ 

Then that monk, after taking alms at Ugga’s house, rose 
from his seat and departed. And when he had eaten his meal, 
after his alms-round, he went to the Exalted One and saluting 
him, stood at one side. So standing, he told the Exalted One 
of all his conversation^ with Ugga, the householder of Vesali. 

(And the Exalted One said:) 

^ Well done, well done, monk ! As Ugga, the householder of 
Vesali, in explaining the matter rightly should explain; even 
so, monk, he is declared by me to be possessed of those eight 
marvellous and wonderful qualities. Moreover, monk, hold it 
true that Ugga, the householder of Vesali, is so possessed !’ 

§ii(22). Ugga of Hatthigdma. 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling at Hatthigama among 
the Vajjians. There he addressed the monks . . . and said: 

^ Hold it true, monks, that Ugga,^ the householder of Hat- 
thigama, is possessed of eight marvellous and wonderful 
qualities,’ 

And when the Well-farer had thus spoken ... he entered 
the dwelling. 


^ Gittassa unnatiy, from ^/WAM; cf. DM. frsl. 298, 3. 

^ Above, p. 8. 

® Not repeated. 

^ At A, i, 26 he is called ‘ the chief servitor of the Order see A,A . 
i, 395 for an accoimt of him. At both references his name is spelt 
Uggaia, 
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{Then, as in ike preceding sutta, a monk went and asked Ugga 
about these qualities?) 

Said Ugga, the householder of Hatthigama : 

' When, sir, I was sporting in Naga glade, ^ I saw the Exalted 
One a good way off, and at the sight of him, my mind became 
tranquil and my drunkenness vanished. This is the first 
marvellous and wonderful quality. . . . 

{The second, third, fourth and fifth qualities are as in VIII, 
"§21.^) 

It is, sir, nothing wonderful for devas to come and tell me, 
when I have invited the Order, that such an one is jEreed-both- 
ways;^ that he is wisdom-freed ; that he is a seer-in-body; that 
he is a view-winner ; that he is faith-freed ; that he is a Dhamma- 
follower; that he is a faith-follower; that he is virtuous and 
lovely in character; or that such an one is wicked and evil in 
character. But, sir, while I wait on the Order, I wot of no 
such thoughts, suggesting:^ ^‘To him I will give little.” 

To him I will give much.” Rather, sir, I give impartially. 
This is the sixth quality. . . . 

{The seventh is the same as in sutta 21 above,) 

Moreover, sir, if I should die before the Exalted One, that 
would not be very wonderful. But that the Exalted One 
should declare of me: - There is no fetter, fettered by which, 
Ugga, the householder of Hatthigama, shall come again to 
this world — (that is wonderful). This, sir, is the eighth 
marvellous and wonderful quality found in me. 

Indeed, sir, these are the eight . . . but I know not of what 
eight . . . I am declared by the Exalted One to be possessed.’ 

{Then, as in the preceding sutta, the monk goes and tells the 
Exalted One of this conversation, who declares that these eight 
are just those to which he referred.) 

1 Tile text repeats in full. 

2 Corny, observes that this glade belonged to him. A. A. i, 396, re- 
ferring to the same occasion, remarks that he had been drunk seven 
days, and went surrounded by nautch girls. 

^ Above, p. 7. 

^ Uppfidrmto. 

2 Corny. I mind updsako attano andgdmi-phalar) vydkaroti. 
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§ iii (23). Hatthaha of AlavP (a). 

Once' the Exalted One was staying in AlaYi, at Agga}ava; 
near the siixine there. Then he, addressed the monks, saying: 

* Hold it true, monks, that Hatthaka of Ajavi is endowed 
with seven marvellous and wonderful qualities ! With what 
seven 1 

Monks, Hatthaka of Alavi has faith, is virtuous, is conseien- 
tious, fears blame, is a great listener, is charitable and wise.^ 

Hold it true, monks, that Hatthaka is so endowed. ’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One, and arising from his seat the 
Well-farer entered the dwelling. 

{Then went a monk to HaUhahTs house and told him all the 
Exalted One had said. And Hatthaka said :) 

‘ I trust, sir, there were no white-robed laymen present.’ 

^ No, indeed, friend,® there were none such there. ’ 

* It is "well, sir. . . 

{Then after he returned from his alms-round, the 7mnk went 
and told the Exalted One all the matter. And the Exalted One 
said:) 

‘ Well done, well done, monk ! The clansman is modest.^ 
He does not wish his good qualities known to others. Hold, 
monk, that Hatthaka of Alavi is endowed with this eighth 
marvellous and wonderful quality, namely, modesty.’ 

§iv (24). The same {b). 

Once, while the Exalted One was dwelling in Al^'Vi, at 
Aggalava, near the shrine there, Hatthaka, surrounded by some 

^ At i, 26 he is described as ‘the chief of those who enlist men 
by the four bases of popularity for his life see A.A. i, 388. Here the 
Corny, observes that he was the son of the rajah and obtained the name 
of Hatthaka on account of being received into the Exalted One’s hands 
from the hands of the yakkha of Alavi. At K.B. ii, 159 he is mentioned 
as a ‘ standard.’ Concerning the yakkha of Alavi see 8n., p. 31, and 
Corny., ad loc,, dim K.B. 1 , 216 . iii, 314. 

2 Above, p. 3, the seven treasures. 

® Amiso ; this is generally only used between monks, therefore a term 
of honour by a monk to a layman; me Died, ii, 171 (D. ii, 154). 

4 A^ppicchi, see below, p. 155, fi. 2. Corny. Adhigamappicchataya 
appiccho. 
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five Kundred lay-disciplesd came and saluted and sat down 
at one side. And the Exalted One said to him, seated there : 

‘ This following of yours, Hatthaka, is very large. How do 

you manage to gather it together ?’ 

‘ Lord, it is by those four bases of gatherings, 2 which have 
been declared by the Exalted One, that I gather this following 
together. Lord, when I realize that this man may be en- 
listed by a gift I enlist him in this way; when by a kindly word, 
then in that way; when by a good turn, then so; or when I 
know that he must be treated as an equal, if he is to be enlisted, 
then I enlist him by equality of treatment. Moreover, lord, 
there is wealth in my family, and they know that such (treat- - 
ment) is not rumoured^ of a poor man.’ 

‘ Well done, well done, Hatthaka ! This is just the way^ to 
gather together a large following. Whosoever in the past 
gathered together a large following, did so on these four bases; 
likewise whosoever shall do so in the future; yea, whosoever 
now gathers a following together, gathers it on these four bases. 

Then Hatthaka of llavi, being instructed, stimulated, 
roused and gladdened by the Exalted One’s Dhanuna-dis- 
couise, rose from his seat, saluted him and departed, passing 
Mm by on Ms rigM. 

Now not long after the departure of Hatthaka, the Exalted 
One addressed the monks, saying: 

‘Hold it true, monks, that Hatthaka of llavi is endowed 
with eight marvellous and wonderful qualities. What eight ? 

Monks, Hatthaka of llavi has faith; Hatthaka of llavi 
is virtuous; Hatthaka of llavi is conscientious; Hatthaka 
of llavi fears blame; Hatthaka of llavi is a great listener; 
Hatthaka of llavi is charitable; Hatthaka of llavi is wise; 
Hatthaka of llavi is modest. 

Monks, hold it true that Hatthaka is so endowed.’ 


^ Corny, They "were Stream winners, Once-retnrners and Ariyan 
disciples. They came bearing sweet-scented flowers and powders. 

2 C/. D. iii, 152, 190, 232; A, ii, 32, 248; below, p. 241, n. 1 ; J. v, 330; 
for Mahayana reference see 8.B.B. xxi, 140; G,S. ii, 36. ^ Sotahhar), 

^ The text reads yoni him tydhayt v,l. . . . tydyay, so Corny, adding 
updyo hho te ayay, mould. 
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, / § V (25). Mahdnmna, the Sakyan* 

Once the Exalted One dwelt among the Sakyas in Banyan 
Tree Parks at Kapilavatthu. There Mahanama,^ the Sakyan, 
came and visited him and, after saluting, sat down at one 
side. There, addressing the Exalted One, he said: 

‘ Lord, how^ becomes a man a lay-disciple V 

' When, Mahanama, he has found refuge in the Buddha, 
found refuge in Dhamma, found refuge in the Order, then he 
is a lay-disciple.’ 

' Lord, how is a lay-disciple virtuous V 

‘ When, Mahanama, a lay-disciple abstains from taking 
life; abstains from taking what is not given him; abstains 
from lustful and evil indulgences; abstains from lying; and 
abstains from spirituous intoxicants, the cause of indolence — 
then a lay-disciple is virtuous.’ 

‘ Lord, how does a lay-disciple help on his own welfare, but 
not that of another V 

‘ When, Mahanama, he has achieved faith for self, but strives 
not to compass faith in another; has achieved virtue for self, 
but strives not to compass virtue in another; has achieved 
himself renunciation, but strives not to compass renunciation 
in another; longs himself to see the monks, but strives not 
for this sight for another; longs himself to hear Saddhamma, 
but strives not for this hearing for another ; is mindful himself 
of Dhamma he has heard, but strives not that another should 
be mindful of it ; reflects himself upon the meaning of Dhamma 
he is mindful of, but strives not for another to reflect thereon; 
when he knows himself both the letter and the spirit of Dhamma 
and walks in comformity therewith, but strives not for another 

1 At i, 26 he is called ‘ the chief of those who lavish largess.’ Fc»r 
his life see A. A. i, 393, where he is said to have fed the Order for a whole, 
year at Kapilavatthu; see also F, Dial, i, 66,255; Vinaya Texts, B.B.E. 
XX, 224. Kapilavatthu was the Sakyan clan’s chief city; see G.EJ. 
i, 177; Buddk. India 19; Ckwa?ig ii, 1; Giles’ Fa Esien It was 
there the Buddha was born, J. i, 52. 

^ KiUdvatd . . . yato . . . ettdvatd . . lit. to what extent . . . 
when ... to this extent. ... 
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so to walk— then a lay-disciple helps on his own welfare, 
but not that of another.’ 

‘'And how, lord, does a lay-disciple help on both his own 
welfare and the welfare of another ? 

‘When indeed, Mahanama, he has achieved faith himself 
and strives to compass faith in another; has achieved virtue 
himself . . . renunciation . . . longs to see the monks . . . 
to hear Saddhamma ... is mindful . . . reflects . . . when 
he knows both the letter and the spirit of Dhamma and walks 
in conformity therewith and strives to make another so to 
walk — ^then, Mahanama, a lay-disciple helps on his own 
welfare and the welfare of another.’^ 

§ vi (26). Jlvaha Komdrabhacca. 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling at Eajagaha in Jivaka’s 
Mango Grove. There Jivaka Komarabhacca^ {visited the 
ExalM One and asked him the same questions as Mahanama 
in the freceding suUa and obtained the same replies.) 

§ vii (27). Attributes (a). 

‘ Monks, there are these eight attributes.^ What eight ? 

The attribute of children is crying; of women-folk, scolding; 
of thieves, fighting;^ of rajahs, rule; of fools, contention;® of 
wise men, suavity; of the learned, scrutiny;® of recluse and 
godly man, patience. 

These, monks, are the eight attributes.’ 


^ Above, p. 77; below, p. 196. 

2 At i, 26 he is called ‘the chief of those who cheer mankind.’ 
Comg. A,A. i, 398 observes that he was the son of a prostitute. He 
studied medicine at Takkasila and eventually became the Order’s 
physician. Of. D. i, 47; Dial, i, 65 n.; M. i, 368; Vin. i, 71; J. i, 116; 
D.A. i, 133. 

^ Bala, generally ‘ power,’ as above, p. 2. 

^ Aviidha, lit. weapon. 

® UjjhaMi. Corny, ujjhama; cf. Dhp. 253; Froverhs xviii, 6. 

® PatisankMna. Corny. paccavekkkaTia ; cf. DhS. trsl. 354. 
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§ viii(28). The same (b), 

■■ Now the veaerable Sariputta came aad' visited the .Exalted , 
Onej .saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated, the 
Exalted One said to him: ' How many attributes,^ Sariputta, 
has a canker-freed monk, possessed of ivhich the monk realizes 
that the cankers are destroyed and acknowledges: ‘^Destroyed 
by me are the cankers 

' Lord, there are these eight attributes. What eight ? 

* Herein, lord, to a canker-freed monk ail compounded 
things by right wisdom appear wholly impermanent, as they 
really are. When, indeed, they so appear, it is, lord, an attri- 
bute of the canker-freed monk, by which he realizes that the 
cankers are destroyed and acknowledges: ‘'Destroyed by 
me are the cankers. 

Then, to a canker-freed monk lusts by right wisdom 
appear wholly like fire-pits,^ as they really are. . . . This 
is an attribute, by which he realizes that the cankers are 
destroyed. ... 

Again, the heart of a canker-freed monk inclines^ towards 
seclusion, leans thereunto, bends thereunto, abides therein, 
finds delight therein and is rid of ail conditions pertaining 
to the cankers. . . . This is an attribute, by which he realizes 
that the cankers are destroyed. ... 

Moreover, lord, by a canker-freed monk the four arisings 
of mindfulness are made become and fully so. . . . 

. . . the four bases of psychic power. ... 

. . . the five faculties. ... 

. . . the seven parts ia awakening. ... 

. . . the eightfold Ariyan Way is made become and 
fully so. When, indeed, lord, by a canker-freed monk the 
eightfold Ariyan Way is made become and fully so; it is, 
lord, an attribute of the canker-freed monk by which he 

^ Gomy, ndTuihaldni; see DiaL iii, 259. For the ten attributes see 
A, V, 174/., where ail the seven clauses of the Bodhipakhhiya dhammd 
are stated, C/. above, p. 140, 1. 

2 0/. Th, 2, 491,' Sisters, p. 172; Dial., he, cit, n,; G.S. iii, 79 71 . and 
refs, there. ® Below, p. 158. 
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realizes that the cankers are destroyed and acknowledges: 
“ Destroyed by me are the cankers. ” 

Lord, these are the eight attributes. . . 

§ ix (29). Untimelg. 

‘ “ Timely for action is the world ! Timely for action is 
the world !” Thus say the unlearned many-folk, but they 
know not when it is timely or mitimely . 

Monks, there are these eight untimely, unseasonable occa- 
sions^ for living the godly life. What eight ? 

Take the case, monks, when a tathagata arises in the world — 
an arahant, fuUy awakened,-abounding in wisdomand righteous- 
ness, a well-farer, world-knower, incomparable tamer of tamable 
men, teacher, the awakened among devas and men, an Exalted 
One— and Dhamma is taught which is tranquillizing, cooling,® 
leading to awakening, declared by the Well-farer : and suppose 
a person arise in hell. This, monks, is the first untimely, 
unseasonable occasion for living the godly life. 

Again, suppose a tathagata arise . . . and Dhamma be 
taught . . . and a person arise in the animal kingdom. . . . 

. . . among the Petas. ... 

. . . among the long-lived deva-commimity.® . . . 

. . . in the outlying countries, among unintelligent bar- 
barians,^ where there is no scope® for monks, nuns, for 
lay-disciples, male or female. ... 

... in the middle countries, but he holds wrong views, is 
perverted in vision and thinks: that gifts, offerings and obla- 
tions are as naught; that the fruit and result of good and bad 
deeds done are as naught ; that this world does not exist, nor 
the next world; that there are neither mothers nor fathers, 
nor beings bom spontaneously, not any recluses or godly 

Gf. D, iii, 287, and 263 where there are nine. 

® Parinibbayika, v.l. -niha, with D., but Gomy. -yiha. 

3 Gomy. asanna-deva-nihaya, the unconscious devas. These are 
grouped by Opd. 138 in the fourth ‘station of consciousness’: see 
above, p. 22. 

* MUakhha, Vin.in,2m; Andha-DamUMi. 
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men in tiie world, who have found the highest, who 
have won to the highest, who make declaration of this 
world and of the next, after realization by personal know- 
ledge.^ ... 

... in the middle countries, but he is foolish and dull, a 
witless imbecile, unable to distinguish whether a matter has 
been spoken well or ill. This, monks, is the seventh untimely, 
unseasonable occasion for living the godly life. 

Moreover, monks, take the case when no tathagata arises 
in the world . . . Dhamma is not declared . . . and a person 
is born^ in the middle country, and is intelligent and not dull, 
nor a witless imbecile, but able to tell whether a matter has 
j been spoken well or ill. This, monks, is the eighth untimely, 

unseasonable occasion for living the godly life. 

These, monks, are the eight occasions. ... 

Monks, there is just one occasion, which is timely, seasonable 
for living the godly life.® What one ? 

Take the case, monks, when a tathagata arises in the world — 

► an arahant, fully awakened, abounding in wisdom and 

righteousness, a well-farer, world-knower, incomparable 

I tamer of tamable men, teacher, the awakened among devas 

and men, an Exalted One — ^and Dhamma, tranquillizing, 
cooling, leading to awakening, declared by the Well-farer is 
taught ; and a person is born in the middle country^ and is 
^ intelligent, notdull, nor a witless imbecile but can tell whether 

a matter has been spoken well or ill. 

This, monks, is just the one occasion, which is timely, 
seasonable for living the godly life. 

^ This stock passage recurs at D. i, 55 ; Jf. i, 401 ; JS, iv, 348 ;A.i, 268 ; 
Vf 265, and passim. 

^ Upapanno is used for rebirth or birth in the first four occasions, 
I while in the latter four the word paccdjdto. 

® See also for devas 77. 

^ This may refer to the ancient Madhyade^a, which extended, accord- 
ing to Manu ii, 21, from Vina^ana to Allahabad; see C.H.I. i, 45. 
I Childers observes s.v. ‘ This district bore a sacred character in the eyes 

of Buddhists, embracing as it did such places as Bajagaha and Savatthi, 
hallowed by the residence or frequent visits of Buddha.* But see 
E. J. Thomas’s Life, p. 29. 
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Who, when Saddhamma’s taught, win birth as man 
Nor seize the time, in sooth they forfeit time ! 

‘Tis said, times oft are wrong, much^ hinders man. 

For seldom rise tathagatas i’ the world 
And hard it is to meet them face to face. 

Saddhamma’s teaching, yea and birth as man — 
Enough to strive for these if weal man want ! 

Lo ! how, Saddhamma having known, can mao 
Just let the moment pass by (and be lost) 

Indeed, who do, shall sufier long, hell-bound : 

Who misses that sure way of Saddhamma 
Laments it long, as merchant long lost wealth.® 
Hemmed in by ignorance, Saddhamma failmg, 

A man endures for long birth’s and death’s toils.^ 

Who win man’s state what time Saddhamma’s taught 
And have done, shall do, do the Teacher’s word. 

Grasp here the time most ripe for godly living. 

Who step the Way, tathagata-declared, 

EestrainM by the Seer, Sun’s Kin— ’mid such 
Live thou — alert, lustfreed and mindful aye. 

For those who cut away all tendencies,® 

Which follow in the flow® of Mara’s range, 

Reach the far shore with cankers all destroyed.’ 


i X (30). The venerable Anuruddhay 

Once the Exalted One was staying among the Bhaggis,® 
on Crocodile Hill at the Deer Park in Bhesakala Grove. 

Now at that time the venerable Anuruddha was dwelling 

^ Reading hahu hL 

“ Of. 8n. 333; Dhp. 315; Th. i, 403, 653, 1,005; ii, 4, 5; Sisters, p. 13. 

» Of. J. i, 113, where the line, differing slightly, recurs; the name of 
the merchant there is Seriva. 

* Saysdra. 

^ Or leanings (anmaye). Gf. above, p. 6. 

® Mara-dheyya-sard-nuge, 

He was the Buddha’s cousin and the most eminent olairvovant; 
see A. i, 23; for his life see A, A. i, 183. 

® Above, p. 50. 
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among the Oetis^ in the Eastern Bamboo Forest ; and there 
these reflections occurred to him as he dwelt alone and secluded : 

‘ This Dhamma is for one who wants little,^ this Dhamma is 
not for one who wants much. This Dhamma is for the 
contented, not for the discontented. This Dhamma is for 
the secluded, not for one fond of society. This Dhamma is 
for the energetic, not for the lazy. This Dhamma is for one 
who has set up mindfulness, not for the laggard in mindfulness. 
This Dhamma is for the composed, not for the flustered. 
This Dhamma is for the wise, not for the unwise/ 

Now the Exalted One, knowing these reflections of the 
venerable Anuruddha, as easily as a strong man might stretch 
forth and bend back his arm, disappeared from the Deer 
Park of Bhesakala Grove and appeared before him. And the 
Exalted One sat down on the seat which was made ready. 
Then the venerable Anuruddha saluted him and sat down 
at one side. So seated, the Exalted One addressed him thus: 

‘Well done! Well done, Anuruddha! Well have you j 
pondered over the seven thoughts of a great man That is j 
to say: this Dhamma is for one who wants little, not for one i 
who wants much; for the contented, not for the discontented; ! 
for the secluded, not for one who is fond of society; for the \ 
energetic, not for the lazy; for one who has set up mindfulness, j 
not for the laggard therein; for the composed, not for the j 
flustered; for the wise, not for the unwise. But, Anuruddha, j 
do you also ponder over this eighth thought of a great man, to ‘ 
wit : “ This Dhamma is for the precise and for one who delights 
in exactness; this Dhamma is not for the diffuse or for him | 
who delights in diffuseness. / 

^ Corny, observes that their country was also known by this name; 
it was in hTepal; see Buddh, India 26. 

® Appicchat Corny, This is fourfold: a monk is not greedy for 
the requisites; does not allow his attainments to be known; nor his 
learning; nor that he keeps up the thirteen ascetic practices. See 
Sn.A. 494; above, p. 147 ; D. iii, 287 ; for the whole para. A, v, 40. 

® Mahdpurisa; see K.S, v, 137 n. and references. 

^ Nippapancdranm and papancdrdrrm, papanca is lit. difeseness, 
illusion, perhaps mystery-mongering; here Corny, tapkd-mdrm- 

diUhi-; of, Sn.A, 431; Ud.A. 372; Dial. Mi, 262 Mil. 262 {trsL ii, 92). 
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When, Anuruddha, you ponder over these eight thoughts 
of a great man, you may, an you will, enter and abide . . . in 
the first musing, or ... in the second musing, or . . . in the 
third musing, or . . . in the fourth musing.^ 

When, Anuruddha, you ponder over these eight thoughts of 
a great man and obtain easily, at will and without trouble 
these four musings, wholly mental, bringing comfort both here 
and now; then will your dust-heap robe seem to you as seems 
a clothes-chest,2 full of many coloured garments, to some 
householder or some householder’s son,— a thing designed to 
satisfy, for joy, for health, for well-being, for faring to the cool. 

When you ponder thus ... then will your scraps of alms- 
food seem to you as seems a mess of rice, cleaned of black 
grains, served with assorted curries and condiments, to some 
householder or his son^— a thing designed to satisfy. ... 

... then will your lodging, at the root of some tree, seem 
to you as seems a gabled house, all plastered over, with 
doors barred and shutters closed, draught free,^ to a house- 
holder . . . a thing designed to satisfy. . . . 

. . . then will your bed and seat, bestrewn with grass, seem 
to you as seems a divan, with a fleecy cover, woollen cloth or 
coverlet, spread with rugs of deer-skins, with awnings over it, 
with crimson cushions at either end,® to a householder ... 
a thing designed to satisfy. . . . 

And when, Anuruddha, you ponder over these eight thoughts 
of a great man and attain easily, at will and without trouble 
to these four musings, wholly mental, bringing comfort both 
here and now; then will your medicament of strong-smelling® 
urine seem to you as seems the varied medicines: butter, fresh 


I he text gives in full. 

^ Of. M. i, 216, 218; B, v, 71 {trsl. 59). 

I % if 49; Mil. 16. 

‘ Of. M. 1, 76; n, 8; A. i, 101, 137. 

® Of. above, p. 59; below, p. 264. 

“ Pvti,-,Gomy. d/u^gartMatta. Cattle’s urine was an ammoniac drug 
much and mjoined on monks. The above five resources of a monk 
are called the ntsmyaa, for which see Tin. i, 58, 96; It. 102. The fourth 
given here is omitted in Fm. and It. 
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and clarified, oil, honey, the juice of sugar — ^to some householder 
. . . a thing designed to satisfy, for joy, for health, for ’well- 
being, for faring to the cool. 

Wherefore, Anuruddha, dwell here in this Eastern Bamboo 
Forest among the Cetis^ during the coming rainy season.’ 

And the venerable Anuruddha replied: 'Yes, lord,’ to the 
Exalted One. 

Then the Exalted One, when he had charged the venerable 
one with this counsel, as a strong man . . . vanished from the 
Oetis’ Eastern Bamboo Forest and appeared in the Deer Park 
of Bhesakala Grove on Crocodile BQll among the Bhaggis. 
Now the Exalted One sat down on the seat, which was made 
ready, and spoke to the monks thus: 

' Monks, I will make known to you the eight thoughts of 
a great man. Listen, give heed, I will speak.’ 

' Yes, lord,’ they replied, and the Exalted One said: 

* Monks, what are these eight ? 

This Dhamma is for one who wants little, not for one who 
wants much; for the contented, not for the discontented; for 
the secluded, not for one who is fond of society; for the ener- 
getic, not for the lazy; for one who has set up mindfulness, not 
for the laggard therein ; for the composed, not for the flustered ; 
for the wise, not for the unwise; for the precise and for one 
who delights in exactness, not for the difiuse or for one who 
delights therein. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for one who wants little, this 
Dhamma is not for one who wants much, thus it is said. But 
why is this said 1 

Herein, monks, a monk wanting little does not wish: May 
they know me as wanting little; being contented . . . given 
to seclusion . . . energetic . . . mindful . . . composed * * . 
wise - . . delighting in precision— does not wish: May they 
know me as such. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for one who wants little, this 
Dhamma is not for one who wants much— so, what is said, is 
said on that account. 


1 Pronounced Ohayties, 
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Monks: TMs Diamma is for tke contented, tMs Dkamma 
is not for the discontented, thus it is said. But why is this 
said ? 

Herein, monks, a monk is contented with each requisite- 
robe, alms, lodging, the medicaments for illness . . . so, what 
is said, is said on that account. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for the secluded, this Dhamma is 
not for one who is fond of society, thus it is said. But why is 
this said ? 

Herein, monks, while a monk dwells in seclusion there 
come visitors, to wit: monks and nuns, lay-brethren and lay- 
sisters, rajahs and their chief ministers, course-setters and their 
disciples. Then the monk, with heart inclined towards 
seclusion, leaning towards seclusion, bending towards seclusion, 
abiding in seclusion and delighting in renunciation, entirely 
confines his talk to the subject of going apart^ . . . so, what is 
said, is said on that account. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for the energetic, this Dhamma is 
not for the lazy, thus it is said. But why is this said % 

Herein, monks, a monk abides stirred to energy to be rid of 
wrong things and to take to right things ; firm and steadfast, 
he lays not aside the yoke of righteousness^ ... so, what is 
said, is said on that account. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for one who sets up mindfulness, 
this Dhamma is not for the laggard in mindfulness, thus it is 
said. But why is this said ? 

Herein, monks, a monk is mindful, he is endowed in the 
highest degree with intentness of mind and discrimination; 
he recollects and calls to mind both the doings and the sayings 
of long ago^ ... so, what is said, is said on that account. 

Monks: This Dhamma is for the composed, this Dhamma is 
not for the flustered, thus it is said. But why is this said % 

1 AMadaMhu uyy(^anihi-patisanyuUa7} yeva hathay hattd Jioti; on 
aniiadaUhu, see G*P.D. s.v*f only, absolutely. Corny, on uyyojanika 
observes tesay upcMidna-garmimlcay yeva. P.E.D. uyyojana (referring 
to the text for ~ika) renders inciting, but the second meaning of uyyojeti 
seems necessary, 

* Above, p. 3. 
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Herein j monks, a monk aloof from sense desires . . . 
enters and abides in . , . tbe first . . . second . . . tbird 
. . . and fonrtli musing . . . so, wbat is said, is said on 
that account. 

Monks : This Dbamma is for tbe wise, tbis Dbamma 
is not for tbe unwise, thus it is said. But wby is tbis 
said ? 

Herein, monks, a monk is wise;^ be is wise as to the way of 
growth and decay, with Ariyan penetration into tbe way to 
tbe complete destruction of ill . . . so, what is said, is said 
on that account. 

Monks: Tbis Dbamma is for the precise and for one who 
delights in exactness, this Dbamma is not for tbe diffuse or 
for him who delights therein, thus it is said. But wby is this 
said ? 

Herein, monks, tbe heart of a monk leaps up at tbe thought^ 
of the ending of diffuseness, ^ becomes calm, composed and free. 
This Dbamma is for tbe precise and for one who delights in 
exactness, this Dbamma is not for tbe diffuse or for him 
who delights therein, so, what is said, is said on that 
account.’ 

And tbe venerable Anuruddba dwelt among tbe Cetis in 
tbe Eastern Bamboo Forest for the duration of the rainy 
season. 

There, ^ dwelling alone, secluded, earnest, zealous, resolute, 
be attained not long after, in tbis world, by bis own 
knowledge, tbe realization of that unsurpassed consum- 
mation of tbe godly life, for the sake of which sons of 
clansmen rightly go forth from their homes to the homeless 
life. He realized: Birth is destroyed; lived is the godly 
life; done is what bad to be done; there is no more life in 
tbis state. 

And tbe venerable Anuruddba was numbered among the 
arahants. 

^ Above, p. 3. 

^ Gomy, drammana-harana-vasena, 

^ Papancanirodhe, Corny. Nihhdrm- fade, 

* D. i, 177; ii, 153; 8. i, 140; ii, 17; A. 282; ii, 249; p. 16. 
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Now at the time of his attaining arahantship, the venerable 
Annrnddha uttered these verses 

He knew my (heart’s) intent, the Teacher, he 
Whose peer the world hath not, and came to me 
By power t’efiect with body as it were by mind. 

Than what was my intent he taught me more. 

And he who loved not what was manifold, 

The Buddha, taught what is not manifold : 

From him I, Dhamma having learnt, abode 
Fain for his teaching, the three Vedas won 
And done the teaching of the Buddha’s word.^ 


Chapter IV.— On Giving. 

giving {a), 

‘Monks, there are these eight ways of giving, What 
eight ? 

One gives of one’s own accord ;^ one gives from fear ; one 
gives thinking: “He gave to me ”; or else when thinking: 
“He will give to me ”; or, “ It is good to give”; or, “P 
prepare food, they do not; though I cook, I am not worthy to 
stop giving to those who prepare no food ”; or, “ From this 
alms-giving of mine, a fair report will be spread abroad”; 
or one gives to enrich and mellow the heart. 

Monks, these are the eight ways of giving.’ 


^ These verses recur at Th. i, 901 {Brethren, p. 327); c/. Bahja 236, 
and for the first line 0^. i, 8. 

2 Yv.ll, of the Buddhas. We may take the last lines, with the term 
of conventual outlook nippapanca, and that of huddha as later additions. 

® See Dia? iii, 239. 

* Asajja, DiaL, he. cit; Because an object of hospitality has 
approached; lit. seated, but the word can mean spontaneously, see 
P.E.D, s.v. The Corny, here patvd , . . nisiddpetvd. But there is 
possibly a contrast with giving from fear intended. 

® Cf, above, p. 33/, 
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§ii(32). The same (b). 

Faith., modesty^ and faultless gmug— 

These are the things wise men pursue. 

This is the way^ dmne, they say, 

The high-way to the deTa-world.^ 

§ iii (33). Grounds for giving^ 

/ Monks, there are these eight grounds for gmiig. What 
eight ? ' 

One giTes alms out of impulse;^ one giTes out of exaspera- 
tion ; one gives under a misapprehension f one gives from fear f 
one gives thinking: That was previously given and done by 
my ancestors. I am not the man to let the ancient family 
tradition fall into disuse’’; or, When I have given this gift 
I shall, on the breaking up of the body after death, be reborn 
in the blissful heaven-world”; or, ‘‘From this gift of mine, 
my heart finds peace; joy and gladness are gotten”; or, he 
gives to enrich and mellow his heart. 

Monks, these are the eight grounds for giving. 

§iv(34). Thejkld. 

‘ Monks, seed sown in a field possessing eight qualities is 
not very fruitful, does not ripen to great sweetness, nor is it 
thought a flourishing plot.’' How does it possess eight 
qualities 1 

Consider, monks, the field that is undulating, rocky and 


^ Hiriyaf}^ a rare form of hiri. 

3 Magga, 

^ Quoted at Kvu 341; trsl. 199; Expositor 217; Vv,A, 194. 

^ Chanda, Corny, perm, so perhaps affection. 

. '^ ■ Moha, . ■ ' 

® The text reads hhaya; but the Corny, garaha, blame. 

’ Na phdiistyyap, v.L ~seyyd4i; Corny, -yeyyd-ti; S.e. -yeyyaAi ikI. 
patiseyyd4i. I have read phdtiseyyd4i; ‘ a plot in spate, ’ (phdti from 
^sphdy) . Perhaps we could read -yeyyay as a gerundi ve — ^thus , destined 
to increase. Corny. There is no increase {va4dhi)^ 
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pebbly, saltish,^ without depth of tilth, without (water) outlet, 
without inlet, with no water-course, without dyke.^ Monks, 
seed sown in a field so conditioned is not very fruitful, does not 
ripen to great sweetness, nor is it thought a flourishing plot. 

Even so, monks, gifts given to recluses and godly men, 
possessing eight qualities, are not very fruitful, nor very 
advantageous, nor very splendid, nor very thrilling.^ How 
do they possess eight qualities ? 

Consider, monks, the recluses and godly men who have 
wrong views, wrong intentions, wrong speech, wrong actions, 
wrong livelihood, wrong effort, wrong mindfulness and wrong 
concentration.^ So possessed, gifts unto them are not very 
fruitful, nor very advantageous, nor very splendid, nor very 
thrilling. 

{But the converse obtains,^) 

As, in a field perfected,® when the seed 
That ’s sown is perfect and the deva rains 
Perfecting it, grain to perfection comes; 

No plagues'^ are there ; perfect the growth becomes ; 
And crop and fruit reach to perfection then. 

So, perfect alms in perfect precept given 
Lead to perfection— for one’s deed is perfect. 

In this a person longing for perfection 

Umrai)\ Corny, uhhhidodalcar), 

2 MariyMa-, Corny, Iceddm-; P,E,D, trench; but a paddy jSeld 
requires a dyke. 

2 Mahdvippharar}, pervasive or vibrant; cf, the use by Bu. at Vism, 
142; tr$L 164. Applied thinking possesses vibration ... it is a state 
of mental thrill (paripphandana), like the flapping of the wings of a bird 
about to fly up in the air, and like the alighting in front of the lotus 
of a bee with mind intent on perfume. 

4 Bor this set see A, ii, 220; D. ii, 353; iii, 254, 287; at 290 and 
A, V, 222-49 with two additional terms; see also Vism. 683. For the 
simile cf. D, ii, 353; A. i, 135; iii, 404; also J. iii, 12 (Corny.). Mark iv, 
nff. 

® The text repeats in full, 

« In the text variations of ‘ to accomplish,’ which I 

translate by ‘ perfect,’ recur twenty-five times. 

’ AnliL Corny, there are no insects, worms, etc. 
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Should^ e’er be perfect and should follow men 
In wisdom perfect— thus perfection comes. 

In guise and knowledge^ perfect, he, the heart’s 
Perfection winning, heaps up perfect karma 
And gains the perfect good. Knowing the world 
In verity, he grasps the perfect view. 

And coming to the perfect Way,® he goes 
On perfect-minded. Casting by all dirt, 

He gains perfection’s state, the cool, from ill 
Completely freed, and that is all-perfection.^ 

§ V (36). Rebirths due to gifts, 

^ Monks, there are these eight rebirths*^ due to making gifts. 
What eight ? 

Herein, monks, a man makes a gift to a recluse or godly 
man in the shape of food, drink, raiment, a vehicle, flowers, 
scent, ointment, bedding, dwelling and lights.® He gives 
hoping for a return. He sees wealthy nobles, brahmans 
and householders surrounded by, attended by, enjoying the 
five strands of sensuous pleasure, and thinks: “ Ah ! if only I 
can be reborn among them, on the breaking up of the body 
after death !” And he fixes'^ his mind on this thought, directs 
his attention to it and makes the thought become. His mind, 
set on low things, is not made-to-become for the beyond® and 
he is reborn after death among the wealthy. . . . And I say 

^ The Gamy, reads with the text variation -atthu^dha, imperative. 

^ Corny. The threefold knowledge and the fifteen states; see Vism. 
202 and Childers. 

^ Corny. The Way of the Streamwinner, With perfect mind one goes 
to Arahantship. 

^ Sabba-sampadd. Corny . JSabbaduhJcheM vimuiMi sabhasampadd. 

^ Ddnupapattiyo. Corny, ddnapaccaya upapattiyo; P.E.D. s.v. upa~ 
paitii occasions or objects suitable for gifts; see also s.v. Dana, both 
refer to onr text. But see to the contrary Dial. iii. 240, %vhere the 
whole passage recurs. 

® Cf. above, p. 34, where this stock passage recurs. 

^ Dahati. Corny, thapeti. 

s The Corny, with D. iii, 256 and v.l. of this text inserts tatP wpapat^ 
tiyd sayvattati. So also /S'.e., Cittam nitarvm akhdvitay. 
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this of the virtuous, not of the vicious. Monks, the mental 
aspiration of the virtuous prospers because of its purity.^ 

Then again, monks, a man making a similar gift and expect- 
ing a return, hearing that the company of the Four Eoyal 
devas are long lived, beautiful and very happy, might wish 
to be reborn among them. 

Or . . . among the devas of the Thirty. ... 

Or . . . among the Yama devas. . . . 

Or . . . amongthe Tusita devas. . . . 

Or . . . amongthe devas who delight in creating. . . . 

Or . . . among the devas who have power over others’ 

creations. He fixes his mind on this thought, directs his 
attention to it and makes the thought become. His mind, set 
on low things, is not made-to-become for the beyond and he is 
reborn after death among those devas. And I say this of the 
virtuous, not of the vicious. Monks, the mental aspiration of 
i the virtuous prospers because of its purity. 

Or . . , hearing that the devas of Brahma’s retinue are 
long lived, beautiful and very happy, he might wish to be 
reborn among them, and he fixes his mind thereon . • . and 
is reborn after death among those devas. And I say this of the 
virtuous, not of the vicious ; of him who is rid of lust, not of 
him who lusts. For the mental aspiration of the virtuous, 
f monks, prospers because of its lustlessness.^ 

Monks, these are the eight rebirths due to making gifts.’ 

§ vi (36). Action, 

‘ Monks, there are three bases® of meritorious action. What 
three ? 

The base founded on gifts, the base founded on virtue and 
the base founded on making mind become. 

Take the case, monks, of a man who only on a small'^ scale 

^ Vimddhattd, 

* yUaragaUa, Tiie Corny, observes that a man cannot by gifts 
alone attain Brahma’s world, the possession of concentration and 
insight is also needed. 

3 These three are given at D. iii, 218; It, 61, 

* PariMay, Corny, glosses, ^Jcar}^ mayday; for the latter word see 
Qkmers in this mwnng. 
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creates the base of meritorious action founded on gifts, only 
on a small scale creates the base of meritorious action founded 
on virtue and does not reach the base of meritorious action 
founded on making mind become. He, on the breaking up 
of the body after death, is reborn among men^ of ill luck. 

Take the case, monks, of the man who creates the bases of 
meritorious action founded on gifts and virtue to a medium^ 
degree and does not reach the base of making mind become. 
He is . . . reborn among men^ of good luck. 

Take the case of a man who creates the bases of meritorious 
action founded on gifts and virtue to a high degree and does 
not reach the base of making mind become. Heis . . . reborn 
among the company of the Four Royal devas. There the Four 
Royal devas having created the bases of meritorious action 
founded on gifts and virtue to a very high degree, surpass 
the devas of their realm in ten ranges, that is to say: in divine 
life, beauty, happiness, pomp and power, in divine shapes, 
sounds, perfumes, tastes and touch.^ 

Or, . . . he is reborn among the devas of the Thirty. 
There Sakka, king of devas, because he created . . . the two 
bases to a very high degree, surpasses the devas of that realm 
in the ten ranges. ... 

Or, . . . he is reborn among the Yama devas. There 
Suyama,^ son of devas, for the same reason surpasses the devas 
of that realm in the ten ranges. . . . 

Or, . . . he is reborn among the Tusitadevas,whereSan- 
tusita, son of devas, surpasses all others. ... 

Or, ... he is reborn among the devas who delight in 
creating, where Sunimmita, son of devas, surpasses all 
others. ... 


^ Dobha^gar ) . Corny, observes one of the five low stocks ;cf. A, i, 107 ; 
ii, 85; M. ii, 152; F. Dial, ii, 86: trappers, rnsh-plaiters, Cartwrights 
and vermin-killers. 

2 MaUaso; see note at E.S. iii, 177. 

® Sobhaggay. Corny. One of the three high stocks — viz.^ a noble, a 
brahman or a yeoman. 

^ 0/. D. iii, 146; ii, 296. 

® These devas names recur at i>. i, 217. 
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Take the case, monks, of a man who creates the base of 
meritorious action founded on gifts and virtue to a high degree 
and does not reach the base founded on making mind become. 
He, on the breaking up of the body after death, is reborn 
among the devas who have power over others’ creations. 
There Vasavattin, son of devas, having created the bases of 
meritorious action founded on gifts and virtue to a very high 
degree, surpasses the devas of that realm in ten ranges, that is 
to say: in divine life, beauty, happiness, pomp and power, in 
divine shapes, somids, perfumes, tastes and touch. 

Monks, these are the three bases of meritorious action.’ 


svii^o/;. ihe wormy man^ [a). 

‘ Monks, he gives clean (things), what is choice, pre 
fitting times, and with care;^ he gives repeatedly; and 

calms his mind; after giving he is glad. 

Monks, these are the eight gifts of a good man. 

Clean, choice and timely, proper drink and food 

He gives in charity repeatedly 

To them that live the life— fair field of merit— 

Nor feels remorse at lavishing his gifts 

Of things material. Gifts given thus 

The seers® extol. And sacrificing thus — 

Wise man, believer, with his heart set free — 

I’ the calm and happy world that sage is bom.’ 


§ viii ( 38 ). The same (b). 

Monks, when a worthy man is born into a family, it is for the 
good, benefit and happiness of many folk. It is for the good, 
benefit and happiness of his parents, of his wife and children, 
of his slaves, workmen and servants, of his friends and com- 


^ Of. A, iii, 172; below, p. 262. 

Of K.S. i, 30, w, 6; «7, iv, 361 [vic^^yya). 

* A very sinailar sutta. recurs at A. iii 46 
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panions, of the ghosts of his forebears/ of the rajah, of the 
devas, and of recluses and godly men* 

Monks, jnst as abundance of rain brings to perfection all 
crops for the good, benefit and happiness of many folk; even 
so a worthy man is born into a family for the good, benefi.t 
and happiness of many folk. ... 

Ah, well it is for many when within 

The home a wise man’s born ! Untiring, night 

And day, he honours mother, father, forebears, 

In fitting manner,^ mindful of their care^ 

In former days. The homeless wanderers, 

Who live the godly life, he honours,^ firm 
In faith, he knows therefor things proper, right.^ 

He is the rajah’s friend and favourite, 

The friend of devas, kith and kin and all. 

Firm set in Saddhamma, with stain of stint 
Put by, he wayfares to the world of bliss. 

§ix (39) Yields. 

‘ Monks, there are these eight yields in merit'^ and goodness, 
the food of happiness, celestial, resulting in happiness, leading 
heavenward,® which are conducive to what is pleasing, lovely, 
precious, beneficial and to happiness. What eight ? 

Herein, monks, an Ariyan disciple has found refuge in the 
Buddha. This, monks, is the first yield in merit and goodness, 
the food of happiness. . . . 

Again, monks, an Ariyan disciple has found refuge in 
Dhamma. This is the second yield. ... 

^ PuhbapetanaT}. Com^. parahhzgatdTiay ndtinarj, and so in the 
verses, but Corny, there pathame. ^ Saha dhammena, 

3 Katar}t lit. deed. The Corny, observes, remembering the nature 
of his mother’s and father’s previous services (Mra), 

^ I take both apace and hhajate to be pres, indie, reflective, though thej^ 
can be optative, as the P,E,D. suggests. 

^ S,e, reads dhamme^dha. 

® Sivay, the half line recurs at Sn. 115; Sn.A. 173, hJieman . • . 
anupaddavar). See S. iv, 370. 

’ Cf, S, V, 391; A, ii, 54; iii, 51, 

8 This phrase recurs at D. i, 51 (see D.A, i, 158); A. iii, 46. 
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Again, monks, an Ariyan disciple has found refuge in the 
Order. This is the third yield in merit and goodness, the food 
of happiness, celestial, resulting in happiness, leading heaven- 
ward, which conduces to what is pleasing, lovely, precious, 
beneficial and to happiness. 

Monks, there are these five gifts, ^ great gifts, recognized 
from the first, known for many a day, known by tradition, 
ancient, and unconfounded; not being confounded in the past, 
they have not become confounded, nor will they become con- 
founded; they are not scorned by discerning recluse or godly 
man 2 What five ? 

Herein, monks, an Ariyan disciple abandons taking life and 
abstains therefrom. Thus abstaining, to unnumbered beings 
he gives without fear ; he gives without hatred ; he gives without 
ill-will: and in giving without fear, hatred or ill-will, he be- 
comes a partaker in unbounded fearlessness, amity and good- 
will. This, monks, is the first gift . . . unscorned by discern- 
ing recluse and godly man. This, monks, is the fourth yield 
in merit and goodness, the food of happiness. . . . 

Again, monks, an Ariyan disciple abandons stealing. . . . 

. . . abandons all lustful evil ways. . . . 

. . . abandons lying. . . . 

. . . abandonstheuseofintoxicants, which cause indolence, 
and abstains therefrom. Thus abstaining, to unnumbered 
beings he gives without fear; he gives without hatred ; he gives 
without ill-will: and in so giving, he becomes a partaker in 
unbounded fearlessness, amity and goodwill. This, monks, is 
the fifth gift, a great gift, recognised from the first, known for 
many a day, known by tradition, ancient and unconfounded ; 
not being confounded in the past, it has not become confounded, 
nor will it become confounded ; it is not scorned by discerning 
recluse or godly man. This, monks, is the eighth yield in 
merit and goodness, the food of happiness, celestial, resulting 


^ JDmdnL Corny, (^noMndni: determinations in giving; Pts, of G, 
2 Cf,AAi, m;SAiU7L 
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in liappmess, leading heavenward, wHcli conduces to what is 
pleasing, lovely, precious, beneficial and to happiness. 

Monks, these are the eight yields in merit and goodness. . . • 

§ X (40). Very trifling.'^ 

‘ Monks, taking life, when pursued, practised, increased, 
brings one to hell, to an animars womb, to the Peta realm; 
what is the very trifling result of taking life is the shortening 
of a man’s life. 

Monks, stealing, when pursued . . . , brings one to hell . . . ; 
the very trifling result is a man’s loss of wealth. 

Monks, fleshly lusts, when pursued . . . , bring one to 
hell ... ;the very trifling result is a man’s rivalry and hatred. 

Monks, lying, when pursued . , . , brings one to hell . . . ; 
the very trifling result is the slandering and false-speaking of 
a man. 

Monks, backbiting, when pursued . . . , brings one to 
hell . . . ; the very trifling result is the breaking up of a man’s 
friendships. 

Monks, harsh speech, when pursued . . . , brings one to 
hell . . . ; the very trifling result is an unpleasing noise for a 
man. 

Monks, frivolous talk, when pursued. . . , brings one to 
hell . . . ; the very trifling result is unacceptable speech for a 
man. 

Monks, drinking strong drink, when pursued, practised, 
increased, brings one to hell, to an animal’s womb, to the 
Peta realm; what is the very trifling result of drinking strong 
drink is madness for a man. ’ 


^ Sabha-hhuso. I think wrongly, considers this an adverb 

‘ very quickly.’ Oomy. glosses, pariUahi (tena ^nUahena hammavipd- 
Icena appdyuh) hotiy, there is a reading Mhuho* Perhaps we should 
render ‘ immediate.’ 
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Chapter V. — The Observance Day. 

§ i (41). The Observances {in brief). 

Thus have I heard : Once the Exalted One was staying near 
Savatthi, in Anathapindika’s Park at Jeta Grove. There 
the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: ‘ Monks.’ 

‘ Lord/ they replied, and the Exalted One spoke thus : 

‘Monks, the Observance^ day, when observed and kept 
with eight qualifications is very fruitful, of great advantage, 
very splendid, very thrilling. 

Monks, how is it so observed and kept ? 

Herein, monks, an Ariyan disciple reflects thus: “ All their 
lives arahants abandon taking life and abstain therefrom; 
they dwell meekly and kindly, compassionately and merci- 
fully to all beings, laying aside stick and sword. I, too, now, 
during this night and day, will abandon taking life and abstain 
therefrom. I will dwell meekly and kindly, compassionately 
and mercifully to all beings and lay aside both stick and 
sword. So, in this way, I shall follow the example of arahants 
and keep the Observance.” With this first qualification is it 
kept.^ 

“ All their lives arahants abandon taking what is not given 
and abstain therefrom. They dwell taking what is given, 
expectant; not stealing, but holding themselves in purity. 
I, too, now, during this night and day, will act likewise. So, 
thereby, I shall follow the example of arahants and keep the 
Observance.” With this second qualification is it kept. 

“ All their lives arahants abstain from living the ungodly 
life; living the godly life, abiding apart, they abstain from 
/ intercourse, the village-practice. I, too, now . . . will act 
likewise. So, thereby, I shall follow the example of arahants 
and keep the Observance.” With this third qualification 
is it kept. 

“ All their lives arahants abandon lying and abstain there- 

^ Uposatha, 

2 Of. D. i, 4, 63; M. i, 278; iii, 47; A. i, 211; ii, 208; D.A. i, 70 /.; 
below, p. 269. 
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from; speaking tte trntli, bondsmen to trati, trustworthy,^ 
dependable, they deceive no one in the world.^ I, too, now 
. . V 'will act likewise . . . and keep the Observance. ’ V With 
this fourth qualification is it kept. 

''All their lives arahants abandon spirituous liquors that 
cause sloth, and abstain therefrom. I, too, now . . . will act 
likewise . . . and keep the Observance,” With this fifth 
qualification is it kept. 

" All their lives arahants have but one meal (a day), abstain- 
ing from food at night and at wrong times. I, too, now . . . 
will act likewise ... and keep the Observance.” With this 
sixth qualification is it kept. 

" All their lives arahants abstain from looking on at shows 
and fairs, where there is dancing, singing and music; from 
wearing, decorating or adorning themselves with garlands, 
scents and cosmetics. I, too, now ... will act likewise . . . 
and keep the Observance.” With this seventh qualification 
is it kept. 

"All their lives arahants abandon using large and lofty 
beds and abstain therefrom; they lie on low beds, couches or 
strewn grass. I, too, this night and day, abstaining from the 
using a large or lofty bed, will lie on a low one or on a couch 
or on strewn grass. So, in this way, I shall follow the example 
of arahants and keep the Observance.” With this eighth 
qualification is it kept. 

Monks, the Observance day, when observed and kept with 
these eight qualifications is very fruitful, of great advantage, 
very splendid, very thrilling.’ 

§ ii (42). The Observances {in detail). 

{This SuUa opens by repeatintg § 41, though the text is much 
abridged.) 

' How fruitful, how advantageous, how splendid and how 
thrilling is the Observance day (when kept) 1 

^ Of. D. iii, 170; M. iii, 33. JSaccasandha: bondsmen to truth; DA. 
i, 73 observes: They put together, join truth with truth. They do not 
tell lies now and then. 
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Monks, tkougli one told power, dominion, sway over these 
sixteen great peoples, ricli with the seven gems, that is to say : 
The Angas,^ Magadhas, Kasis, Kosalas, Vajjis, Mallas, Cetis,^ 
Vagsas, Pancalas, Macchas, Surasenas, Assakas, Avantis, 
Gandharas and the Kamhojas, yet such power is not worth a 
sixteenth part® of the Observance day kept with the eight 
qualifications. And why is that ? Mean, monks, is the rule of 
man compared with celestial happiness. 

Monks, each fifty years of mankind is but a single night and 
day to the hosts of the Four Eoyal devas; their month has 
thirty of those nights, their year twelve months. The life- 
span of those devas consists of five hundred celestial years, 
each equal to that year. This is certain, monks, that when 
woman or man keep the Observance day with the eight qualifi- 
cations, they may arise, when the body breaks up after death, 
among the retinue of the Four Royal devas. So, monks, 
this is said by me concerning that : Mean is the rule of man 
compared with celestial happiness. 

Monks, each hundred years of mankind is but a single night 
and day to the devas of the Thirty; their month has thirty 
of those nights, their year twelve months. The life-span of 
those devas consists of a thousand celestial years, each equal 
to that year."^ This is certain, monks, that when woman or 
man keep the Observance day with the eight qualifications, 
they may arise . . , after death among the deva-retinue of 
the Thirty. So, monks, . . . : Mean is the rule of man com- 
pared with celestial happiness. 

Monks, eack two tondred years of mankind is but a single 
night and day to the Yama devas. . . . Their life-span is 
two thousand celestial years. . . .s 


^ recurs at A. i, 213; Nidd. ii, 247 ; c/. D. ii, 200; Mil. 350. 

Rhys Davids’ BvdOh. India, p. 23; C.H.I. i, 172. For the gems see 
above, p. 55. 

2 Pronounced Chayties. 

* For like comparison c/. A. i, 116; Ud. 11; It. 19; K.S. iii, 133 and 

passtm. , 

Of, D. ii, 327, where this passage recurs. 

® The text repeats all in full. 
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Monks, eacli four knndred years of mankind is but a 
single night and day to the Tnsita devas. . . . Their life- 
span is four thousand celestial years. ... 

Monks, each eight hundred years of mankind is but a single 
night and day to the devas who delight in creating. . . > 
Their life-span is eight thousand celestial years. . . • 

Monks, each sixteen hundred years of mankind is but a 
single night and day^ to the devas who have power over others’ 
creations, their month has thirty of those nights, their year 
twelve months. The life-span of those devas consists of sixteen 
thousand celestial years, each equal to that year. This is 
certain, monks, that when woman or man keep the Observance 
day with the eight qualifications, they may arise, on the break- 
ing up of the body after death, among the retinue of the devas 
who have power over others’ creations. So, monks, this is 
said by me concerning that : Mean is the rule of man compared 
with celestial happiness. 

KilP not, nor take what is not given thee, 

Speak ne’er a lie, nor drink strong drink, eschew 
Ungodly living, sinful intercourse, 

At night eat not, nor at unfitting times. 

Refrain from garlands and the use of scents 
And make thy bed upon the grass-strewn ground — 
Indeed this eightfold is th’ Observance called, 

Taught by th’ Awake, who to ill’s end has gone.® 

In ordered course the moon and sun sweep on 
Both fair to see and luminous. While through 
The sky they move, they gild the clouds and gloom 
Dispel; o’er every realm they shed their rays — 

Within this earth are treasures found: gems, pearls, 

1 Cf, Psalms xo, 4. 

2 The whole of these verses recur at A. i, 214; the first eight lines 
of the text (and translation) at 8n. 400-1 ; see Sn,A, 377. There is no 
comment to onr text, but see Mp* 467 ad A., loc. cit. 

^ Our text reads duhhhantagund, with Sn, and JSnA., where the 
explanation is vaUaduhkhassa ariiagaiena. There is a reading at 8n^ 
~gund; at A. i. it is -gunar) (? for a); so we might translate: by him whose 
nature is to end ill; cf, above, p, 69, 
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The beryl, luck-stone,^ singi- gold, and golds 
Called jata, kancana and bataka — 

But not a sixteenth part the worth are they 
Of the Observance kept — like sheen of moon^ 

To all the starry host ’tis in compare. 

Wherefore the virtuous woman, moral man. 

Who keep th’ Observance day in these eight ways. 

Make merit yielding happiness and come. 

Blameless, unto the blissful heaven-world.’ 

§ iii (43). Visdlcha. 

Once ... at Savatthi, in Eastern Park at the terraced 
house of Migara’s mother ... to Visakha,'* the mother of 
Migara, the Exalted One {repeated Sutta 42 and the gdthd% 

§ iv (44). Vasettha. 

Once ... at Vesall ... at the Gabled Hall in Maha- 
va,na, the Exalted One {repeated Sutta 42 and the gdthd) to 
Vasettha,® the lay-disciple, as he sat at one side. 

And when he had so spoken, Vasettha said to the Exalted 
One: 

‘ Lord, if my near and dear kinsfolk were to keep the Obser- 
vance day, with the eightfold <jualifications, it would be for 
their benefit and happiness for many a day. 

Lord, if all the nobles were thus to keep the Observance 
day . . . if all the brahmans ... the tradesfolk ... and ' 


^ Bhaddahari; Mp, laddhakay (?), 

2 Mp. 467 explains these thus: is gold found in nuggets, the 

shape of horns; kancana, gold from the hills; jdta, the golden colour of 
the Buddha; hataka (or hdtaka), gold collected by ants. 

® Oandappabhd taragana m sabbe, but I think this must refer to the 
frequent simile; K.S. iii. 133; A. y, 22 and passim. 

* Bor the life of this lay^iisciple see A.A. i, 404. She was called 
the chief among the women alms-giyers; A. i, 26. See Sisters 16. 

5 The text repeats in full. 

® His name is not in the list at A,; he may be the brahman of the 
Tevijja BuMa; see Dial, i, 300; iii, 77, n. 3. 

^ Vessa and stidda. 
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the labourers were tins to keep tie Observance day it would 
be for tieir benefit and happiness for many a day.’ 

‘ It is just as you say, Vasettia, . . . And if the deva 
world, with its Maras and Brahmas, or the world of mankind, 
with its recluses and godly men, its devas and men, were thus 
to keep the Observance day, it would be for their benefit and 
happiness for many a day. 

‘ Vasettia, even if these great SaP trees were thus to keep 
the Observance day, it would be for their benefit and happiness 
for many a day, provided they were to act consciously — then 
what need to speak of mankind !’2 

^Y{4:5),Bojjha.^ 

Once ... at Savatthi, in Anathapiiidika’s Park at Jeta 
Grove, the Exalted One {repeated Sutta 42 and the gdfJid) to 
V Boj jha, the lay-disciple, as she sat at one side. 

§vi(46). The venerable Anuruddha. 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling at Kosambi in Ghosita 
Park.^ 

Now the venerable Anuruddha had gone apart during the 
noon-day rest; and there, there came to him a host of lovely 
fairies,® who saluted and stood at one side. Thus standing, 
they addressed the venerable one and said : ‘ Master Anuruddha, 
we are the fairies of lovely form. In three degrees we wield 
power and have dominion: We can assume in a trice® any 
colour we desire ; we can produce in a trice any sound we desire ; 
we can obtain in a trice any happiness we desire. We, Master 
Anuruddha, are the fairies of lovely form and in these three 
degrees we have power and dominion.’ 

Then the venerable Anuruddha thought : ‘ Oh that these 
fairies would become all blue, with blue faces, blue garments 

^ Mahdsdld, Corny, Before him stood two Sal trees. 

2 Of.AAi, 194. 

3 I find no mention of this lay-disciple except below, p. 229. The 
Corny, is silent. The name means ‘ wisdom.’ 

^ Above, p. 21. ^ lit. deities. ® Tlidnaso, 
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and bke finery -P And those fairies, knowing his thoughts, 
became all bine, with blue faces, blue garments and blue finery. 
Then he thought : ‘ Oh that they would become all yellow . . . 
all red . . . all white, with white faces, white garments and 
white finery !’ And at each thought they became so. 

Now some of the fairies sang, some danced and some clapped^ 
their hands. ^Just as the five instruments of music, when 
well attuned, well played^ and properly struck by the skilled, 
yield a sound at once sweet and charming, alluring, lovable 
and bewitching; even so was the music of those fairies, all 
bedecked, at once sweet and charming, alluring,^ lovable and 
bewitching. 

But the venerable Anuruddha kept his senses under control.*'^ 
Then thought the fairies: Master Anuruddha is not enjoy- 
ing this,” and immediately vanished. 

At eventide, the venerable Anuruddha arose from solitude 
and came where the Exalted One was; and after saluting, he 
sat down at one side. So seated, {he told the Exalted One all 
that had happened, adding'?) Lord, how many qualities have 
women, who, on the breaking up of the body after death, are 
reborn among the fairies of lovely form ?” 

Eight qualities have women, Anuruddha, who after death 
are reborn among the fairies of lovely form. What eight ? 

Herein, Anuruddha, the husband to whom her parents give 
her, out of love for her, seeking her good, in loving kindness 

^ Acchanhar) vadest. Corny, pdnitalar) vddesi; P.E.D. s,v. acchariJca 
(referring to this passage), to make heavenly music; deriving it from 
Vedic apsaras, a water nymph. But with Bu. I take it from acchard ( 1 ), 
as in ixccfiamy paharati, to snap the fingers. Dancing in a circle, singing 
and clapping the hands is a common performance by Indian Tamil 
women. 

® This simile recurs at D. ii, 172, 183 {Dial, ii, in both places, translates 
panca, seven). Corny, here gives the five kinds of drums; see P.E.D. 
s.v. turiya, 

® Svrppaiippa-tdlita, so also Andersen, J.P.T.S., ’09; but D., loc. cit., 
S.e. of A. and Corny, -ppatipa; P.E.D. omits. 

^ Kamantyo. The Corny, and 8,e. have alternatively khamaniyo. 

5 Indriydni ohJchipL Corny, indriyani hettha hUpi, m ahhhini 
ummlletvd olohesi* 
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and fond regard, — she will get np before him, retire after him, 
be obedient to his wishes, lovely in her ways and gentle in 
speech.^ 

Whosoever is honoured by her husband as mother, father, 
recluse or godly man, such she reverences, honours, esteems 
and respects; on their arrival she proffers a seat and water. 

Whatever her husband’s home industries, whether in wool 
or cotton, therein she is deft and nimble; gifted with an in- 
quiring turn of mind into all such undertakings, she is able 
to arrange and carry them out. 

Of whatever her husband’s household consists— slaves, 
messengers or workfolk — she knows the work of each by what 
has been done; she knows their remissness by what has not 
been done; she knows the strength and the weakness of the 
sick; she divides the hard and soft food, each according to his 
share. 

When her husband brings home money, corn, silver or gold, 
she keeps it secure by watch and ward; and of it she is no 
robber, thief, carouser, wastrel. 

She is a lay-disciple, who has found refuge in the Buddha, 
in Dhamma and in the Order. 

She keeps the precepts, abstaining from taking life, from 
stealing, from fleshly lusts, from lying, from drinking strong 
drink, the cause of sloth. 

She is charitable, dwelling at home with heart purged of 
the stain of stinginess; given over to charity, open-handed, 
taking delight in giving, yoke-mate to asking, she finds 
joy in almsgiving.^ 

These, Anuruddha, are the eight qualities women have, 
who, after death, are reborn among the fairies of lovely form. 

Active, alert to cherish him alway. 

Not to that man who brings her every joy^ 

She offers slight, nor will a good wife move 
To wrath her husband by some spiteful word; 

And she reveres all whom her lord doth honour — 


^ Of, A, iii, 37. ^ Qf. above, p. 4. 

^ Sahha-MTm^harar}* Corny, ad A, iii, -daday. 
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For she is wise. Deft, nimble, up betimes, 

She minds his wealth amid his folk at work 
And sweetly orders all. A wife like this, 

Who with her husband’s wish and will complies, 

Is born again where lovely devas dwell’ 

§ vii (47), FisaMa. 

Once ... at Savatthf, in Eastern Park at the terraced 
house of Migara’s mother . . . to Tisakha . . . the Exalted 
One spoke in like manner {repeating 8utta 46 and the gMhd^). 

Nakulamdtd. 

Once . . . in the Bhagga country, on Crocodile Hill at the 
Deer Park in Bhesakala Grove ... to Dame Nakulamata^ 
... the Exalted One spoke in like manner {repeating Sutta 46 
and the gathdP}. 

yxx{i9). Of this world here (a). 

Once, while the Exalted One dwelt at Savatthi, in Eastern 
Park at the terraced home of Migara’s mother, Visakha visited 
him . . . and the Exalted One said to her: 

'Endowed with four qualities, Visakha, womenfolk win 
power in this world; this world is in their grasp.® With what 
four ? 

Herein, Visakha, a woman is capable at her work; she 
manages the servants; in her ways she is lovely to her lord; 
she guards his wealth. 

And how, Visakha, is a woman capable at her work ? 

Whatever her husband’s home industries, whether in wool 
or cotton, therein she is deft and nimble;^ gifted with an 

1 The text gives an abridged version of these snttas, but the gdthds 
in ML 

2 At Ji. i, 26 she is called the chief of those who may be trusted; for 
her life see A, A, i, 467. 

® Agay m loko draddko hotL Corny, ayam ossa hko JcaramimaUdya 
droMhiM pari^nruxMd, draddho hoti paripunno. See Hardy’s note, 
p. 477, of iv; 8,e, omits 5a ; Corny, ayay sd. 

* ATudasaf lit. not lazy. 
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inquiring turn of mind into all sucli undertakings, she is able 
to arrange and carry them out. In this way a woman is 
capable at her work. 

And how does she manage the servants ? 

Whatever her husband’s household consists of— slaves, 
messengers or workfolk — she knows the work of each by what 
has been done; she knows their remissness by what has not 
been done; she knows the strength and the weakness of the 
sick; she divides the hard and soft food, each according to 
his share. In this way she manages the servants.’ 

And how is she lovely in her ways to her lord ? 

What her lord reckons to be unlovely, that she would not 
commit for very life’s sake. Thus she is lovely in her ways 
to her lord. 

And how does she guard his wealth ? 

Whatever money, corn, silver or gold her husband brings 
home, she keeps it secure by watch and ward; and of it she is 
no robber, thief, carouser or wastrel. In this way she guards 
his wealth. 

Endowed with these four qualities, Visakha, womenfolk 
win power in this world, this world is in their grasp. 

Endowed with four qualities, Visakha, womenfolk win 
power in the next world, the next world is in their grasp. 
With what foxir ? 

Herein, Visakha, a woman is accomplished in faith, virtue, 
charity and wisdom. 

And how is she accomplished in faith 1 

She has faith and believes in the awakening of the tatha- 
gata, thinking: “ Of a truth he is the Exalted One, arahant, 
fully awake, abounding in wisdom and righteousness, the 
well-farer, world-knower, incomparable tamer of tamable 
men, teacher, the awakened of devas and men, the Exalted 
One.” Such is her faith. 

And how is she accomplished in virtue ? 

She abstains from taking life, from stealing, from the lusts 
of the flesh, from lying and from drinking liquor, the cause of 
sloth. Such is her virtue. 

And how is she accomplished in charity 1 
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Ste dwells at liome with heart purged of the stain of 
avarice, given over to charity, open-handed, delighting in 
giving, yoke-mate to asking, she finds joy in almsgiving. 
Such is her charity. 

And how is she accomplished in wisdom ? 

She is wise and is endowed with wisdom into the way of 
the rise and fall of things, with Ariyan penetration of the way 
to the utter destruction of ill. Such is her wisdom. 

Endowed with these four qualities, Visakha, womenfolk 
win power in the next world, the next world is in their grasp. 

Deft, capable, she manages amid 

His folk at work, minding her husband’s wealth, 

Sweet in her ways; and she is virtuous, 

Believing, kind and bountiful; she clears 
The onward Way^ to faring well hereafter. 

They say a woman who is so endowed, 

With these eight states, is virtuous indeed 
And truthful, just. And where these eight unite, 
Blessed sixteenfold, ^ that virtuous devotee 
Is born again where lovely devas dwell.’ 

§ X (50). The same (6). 

/ {The Exalted One repeats Suita 48 and gdthd to the monfo.) 


^ Niccav) maggarff or, inward Way. 

2 Corny, eight in this world and eight in the next. 
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Chapter VI. — ^The Gotamid^ 

§ 1 (51). Mahdpajdpatli the Gotamid.^ 

Once, wliile the Exalted One was staying among the Sakyas, 
in Banyan Tree Park at Kapilavatthu, Mahapajapati, the 
Gotamid/ came and visited him and, after saluting, stood at 
one side. 

Thus standing, she said to the Exalted One: ‘Lord, well 
were it that womenfolk should be allowed to go forth from the 
home to homeless life into the discipline of Dhamma, declared 
by the tathagata.’ 

‘ Enough, 0 Gotamid ! Set not your heart upon the going 
forth of women from the home to the homeless life into the 
discipline of Dhamma, declared by the tathagata. ’ 

{But Mahdpajdpatl besought him a second and a third time 
in like manner^ hut the Exalted One replied as before.) 

Then Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, seeing that the Exalted 
One would not permit women to go forth from the home . . . 
sad, sorrowful, in tears and sobbing, saluted him and departed, 
keeping him on her right. 

Now the Exalted One, when he had stayed at Kapila- 
vatthu as long as he desired, set out on a jounrey to 
Vesali and in due course, going from place to place, arrived 
there. 

And the Exalted One dwelt near Vesffi in Mahavana at the 
Gabled Hall. 

Then Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, having had her hair cut 
off and donned yellow robes, set out with a large company of 


^ Our text: Sa-ddhanavaggo, hut Corny, with v.l. as rendered. 

2 This sutta recurs at Vin. ii, 253 (S.B.E, xx, 320); for the Tibetan 
version see EockhiiFs Life, p. 60/. See also Thomas’s Lije^ 108/. 

^ At .A. i, 25 she is called the chief of the nuns in respect to seniority; 
for her life see A . A . i, 337. She was Nanda’s mother (above, p. 1 12, 5) ; 

and Pajapati’s visit, according to the Corny, here, occurred just after 
Nanda’s ordination; for details see A. A. i, 315 /., or for a short summary, 
Gooneratne’s of A. i, p. 32. The Corny, calls the town Kapila- 
pura. 
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Sakyan women for Vesali;^ and in due course tkey drew near to 
the Gabled Hall in Mahavana near Vesali. And Mahapajapatf 
stood outside the door, her feet swollen^ and her limbs covered 
with dust, sad and sorrowful, sobbing and iu tears. 

How the venerable Ananda saw her thus standing, with 
swollen feet . . . and in tears, and said to her: ' Wherefore, 
Gotamid, do you stand . . . sad and sorrowful . • . outside 
the door 

" It is because, reverend® Ananda, the Exalted One will not 
allow women to go forth from the home to the homeless life 
into the discipline of Dhamma, declared by the tathagata.’ 

" Then wait^ here, Gotamid, until I have asked the Exalted 
One to allow women to go forth from the home. . . 

And the venerable Ananda went unto the Exalted One and 
saluted and sat down at one side. So seated, he spoke thus: 
' Lord, Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, stands outside at the 
door, her feet swollen and her limbs covered with dust, sad and 
sorrowful, sobbing and in tears, saying: /'The Exalted One 
will not allow women to go forth. . . Lord, well were it 
that women should be allowed to go forth from the home . . . 
into the discipline of Dhamma, declared by the tathagata !’ 

' Enough, Ananda, set not your heart upon the going forth 
of women from the home. . . 

{A second and a third time Ananda besought? him in like 
manner but the Exalted One gave the same reply.) 

Then thought the venerable Ananda: 'The Exalted One 
will not allow women to go forth from the home. . . . What 

1 According to V. A. Smith’s map in Watters’ Chimrig, the distance 
between these two places is roughly 200 miles, as the crow flies; the 
Chinese pilgrim travelled via Bamagama, Kusinara and Benares, a 
very wide detour. A near way must have followed the Hirannavati 
(the Gandak) river. 

^ Suna; see p. 470 of the text; the S.e. of the Gowy. reads photo for 

^ Bhante. ^ The text reads hoti for hohL 

^ After the Buddha’s death, Ananda was charged before the Council 
of Eajagaha with the oflence of having persuaded the Buddha to allow 
women to become nuns, thereby causing the decay of the Order. See 
Yin. ii, 280. 
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if I were to ask tke Exalted One in another way. . . / And 
he spoke thus: ' Lord, if women go forth from the home to the 
homeless life into discipline of Dhamma, declared by the 
tathagata, can they realize the fruit of Stream-winning, of 
Once-returning, of hTon-returning and of Arahantship V 

* They can, Ananda. . . “ 

* Lord, if they can ... since Mahapajapati has been of 
great service to the Exalted One — for as his aunt, nurse and 
foster-mother,^ she gave him milk, when the Exalted One’s 
mother died~well were it that women should be allowed to 
go forth. . . 

-If, Ananda, Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, receive these 
eight cardinal rules, it shall be for her the acceptance:^ 

Though she has been accepted a hundred years, a nun 
must pay respect, raise her hands in salutation, rise up from 
her seat and salute a monk, who has but that day been 
accepted. This is a rule to be honoured, respected, revered, 
venerated and never to be transgressed during her life. 

A nun must not spend the rainy season where there is no 
resident monk. This is a rule . . . never to be trans- 
gressed. . . . 

Twice a month a nun must question the Order concerning 
the date of the Observance day and the next time of preaching. 
This is a rule . . . never to be transgressed. . . . 

After the rainy season a nun must keep the Invitation 
Festival” before both Orders in respect to three matters: 
those seen, those heard and those suspected. This is a 
rule^ . . . never to be transgressed. . . . 


3- Fm, ii, 255 here adds Jchlrassa dayika; the S,e, of A, also omits. 
For the full story of this incident see J. i, 49; Warren’s Buddhism 42. 

2 Upasampadd. The Corny, observes that both ‘ going forth ’ and 
full ordination is to be understood. 

® Pavdrmm, It was the name given to the festival held at the 
termination of Vassaf the Buddhist Lent. It was an occasion for 
mutual confession of shortcomings between members of the Order, 
It appears to have lasted only one day. 

^ The Commentator observes that he only briefly here deals with 
these eight and refers to the Samanta-pasadiha for the full Corny. 
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A nun guilty of a serious offence must imdergo a penance 
before both Orders for the balf-montb. This is a rule ... 
never to be transgressed. .. . 

After training for two rainy seasons in the six rules/ a nun 
must seek full acceptance of both Orders. This is a rule . . . 
never to be transgressed. ... 

Not on any pretext must a nun revile or abuse a monk. 
This is a rule . . . never to be transgressed. ... 

From today, Ananda, admonition® by nuns of monks is 
forbidden, but admonition of nuns by monks is not forbidden. 
This is a rule to be honoured, respected, revered, venerated 
and never to be transgressed during life. 

If Mahapajapati receive these eight cardinal rules, it shall 
be for her the acceptance.’ 

Now when the venerable Ananda had learnt these eight 
rules from the Exalted One, he went to Mahapajapati (and 
told Jief all the Exalted One had said. And she answered him 
and said ;) 

‘Reverend Ananda, just® as a woman or man, young and - 
tender in years and fond of dress, would, after washing the 
head, receive with both hands a garland of lotus flowers, of 
jasmine flowers or of some sweet-scented creeper and place 
it on top of the head ; even so I, sir, receive these eight cardinal 
rules, never to be transgressed all my life.’ 

Then the venerable Ananda returned to the Exalted One, 
saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated, he said: 

‘ Lord, Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, has received the eight 
rules. . . .’ 

‘ If, Ananda, women had not been allowed to go forth from 
the home to the homeless life into the discipline of Dhamma, 
declared by the tathagata, then long would have lasted the 

1 Gomy. The six rules (for novices), eating at vwong times, etc. 

® Vamnapatha. Corny. (nSMrimSmrtadMmmalMt'ha; see Rhys Davids 
at 8.B.E. XX, 324, whom I follow. P.E.D. s.v. ‘ the (five) ways of 
speech ’ for which see M. i, 126; but this will not suit the context. 

P. L. Woodward in 8ome Sayings 122: ‘ The right of a sister to have 
speech among brethren.’ 

^ Besides at Fm., he. ciU, this simile recurs at if. i, 32. 
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godly life; for a thousand years would Saddhamma have 
lasted. But now, Ananda, since women have gone forth . . . 
not for long will the godly life last; now, imanda, just for 
five hundred years will Saddhamma last. 

Just as those clans, that have many women and but few 
men, easily fall a prey to robbers and pot-thieves;^ even so, 
Ananda, in whatever discipline of Dhamma women are allowed 
to go forth from the home to the homeless life that godly life 
will not last long. 

Just as when the disease known as white-as-bones falls 
upon a field of ripened rice, that field does not last long; even 
so, Ananda, in whatever discipline of Dhamma women are 
allowed to go forth . . . that godly life will not last long. 

Just as when the disease known as ^'red-rust falls upon 
a field of ripened sugar-cane, that field does not last long; even 
so, Ananda, in whatever discipline of Dhamma women are 
allowed to go forth . . . that godly life will not last long. 

And now, Ananda, just"* as a man might build a dyke to a 
great reservoir, with a view to the future, so that no water 
could pass beyond it ; even so I, Ananda, with a view to the 
future, have laid down for nuns these eight cardinal rules, 
which must not be transgressed so long as they live.’ 

(52). He who may advise. 

Once, while the Exalted One was staying at the Gabled Hall 
in Mahavana near Vesali, the venerable Ananda came to him 
and saluted and sat down at one side. So seated, he spoke thus 


^ Corny, has the same remark as on the Yin. passage, quoted in the 
translation, qp. oit. 325: ‘ With lamps lit in pots they search for booty.’ 
The simile recurs at B, ii, 264 (K.B. ii, 176), and in the Tibetan version, 
see Eochhill^ loc. cit. 

^ Betatthika, perhaps mildew. Corny, explains thus: Some insect 
(panaho) bores the stem and the head of the paddy is not able to get the 
sap. 

® The text reads rmnjiUkika, with v.L manje-. Corny, and B.e. with 
v.l. The former explains: The end of the cane is red. 

* Cf. like similes at M. iii, 96; A. iii, 28. 
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to the Exalted One: ‘Lord, how many qualities must a monk 
have to be considered the spiritual adviser^ of mins 

‘A monk, Inanda, must have eight qualities. ... What 
eight 1 

Herein, Inanda, a monk is virtuous . . . he undertakes 
and trains himself in the precepts. He is learned . . . the 
doctrines he has fully understood in theory. ^ To him both 
Obligations have been properly and fully handed down, 
sectioned, regulated and resolved into sutta and into detail.^ 
He has a pleasant voice, his enunciation is good, his speech is 
urbane, distinct, free from hoarseness and informative.^ He#s 
able to instruct, incite, rouse and gladden the Order of the 
nuns with religious discourse. Generally, he is dear to and 
liked by the nuns. Previous to his taking this Exalted One 
as his authority for going forth, for donning the yellow robe, 
he has been guilty of no serious crime. He has been ordained 
twenty years or more. 

A monk, Ananda, must have these eight qualities to be 
considered a spiritual adviser of nuns.’ 

§ iii ( 63 ). Dharnfm in briefs 

Once ... in the Gabled Hall ... at Vesali, Mahapaja- 
, patl, the Gotamid, . . . spoke thus to the Exalted One : 

‘ Well were it for me, lord, if the Exalted One would teach 
me Dhamma briefly, so that after hearing the Exalted One’s 
word I might dwell alone, secluded, earnest, zealous and 
resolute.’ 

' Those things of which you know thus: These things lead 
to passion, not to release therefrom; these to bondage, not to 
release therefrom; these to the piling up® (of rebirth), not to 

^ The text prints bhikJchumfvddaJco, a monk’s adviser; but the sense 
requires bhihJchun-ovMaho, a nun’s adviser. 

^ Above, p. 105. 3 Above, p. 95. 

* This passage recurs at B, i, 115 (see D,A. i, 282); A, ii, 97; iii, 114; 
V, 155 and passim. 

^ £/. the whole of this sutta with VII, § 79 (p. 96/.) above. 

^ Acaydya. Corny. wMassa vaddhanai^ya. Bu. adds that Maha- 
pajapati attained arahantship by this exhortation. The sutta recurs 
at Vin. ii, 258. 
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the dispersion thereof; these to wanting much, not to wanting 
little; these to discontent, not to contentment; these to 
sociability, not to solitude; these to indolence, not to exertion; 
these to luxury,^ not to frugality— of these things hold de- 
finitely; This is not Dhamma; this is not the discipline; this 
not the word of the Teacher, 

But as to those things, 0 Gotamid, which you know lead 
to dispassion, to release from bondage, to the dispersion of 
rebirth, to wanting little, to contentment, to solitude, to 
exertion and to frugality {and in no case to their opposites), be 
assured that they are Dhamma, the discipline and the word 
of the Teacher.’ 

§ iv (54). Longhnee, the Koliyan,^ 

Once the Exalted One was dwelling among the Koliyans, ^ 
at their market-town called Kakkarapatta. There Longknee, 
the Koliyan clansman, visited the Exalted One and, after 
greeting him, sat down at one side. So seated, he spoke thus 
to the Exalted One : 

‘ Lord, we householders are immersed in the round of 
pleasure; we are cumbered with bed-mate and sons; we 
delight in the muslins from Benares and in sandalwood; we 
deck ourselves with flowers, with garlands and cosmetics; we 
enjoy the use of both silver and gold. Lord, to such as us, 
let the Exalted One also teach Dhamma; teach the things 
which will be to our advantage and for our happiness here on 
earth, for our advantage and happiness in the world to come 1’ 

' These four conditions, Tigerfoot, lead to a clansman’s 
advantage and happiness here on earth. What four ? 

1 Dubhharatdya; so Vin,, but Corny, and 8.e. dubk-; Corny, glosses, 
dupposanattMya. Rhys Davids translates; hard to satisfy, difficult 
to support. 

^ Dlghajdnu; this no doubt was his nickname (see Dial, i, 193); his 
family name was Byagghapajja (Tigerfoot); see D.A, i, 262; C.H.L i, 
178; Thomas’s Life^ P* 7 where D.A, is translated. 

3 The Koiiyans were members of Vajjian Confederacy; see above VII, 
§ 19, and were of Sakyan origin, having their capital at Ramagama, 
about 40 miles east of Kapilavatthu {Chimng. ii, 20). Kahkarapatta 
means jungle-cock’s feather. 
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AcMeveiaeiit in alertness, acMevement in wariness, good 
company and the even life. 

And what, Tigerfoot, is achievement in alertness ? Herein, 
by whatsoever activity a clansman make his living, whether 
by the plough, by trading or by cattle-herding, by archery 
or as a rajah’s man, or by any of the crafts^— he is deft and 
tireless; gifted with an inquiring turn of mind into ways and 
means, he is able to arrange and carry out his job.^ This is 
called achievement in alertness. 

And what, Tigerfoot, is achievement in wariness ? Herein, 
whatsoever wealth a clansman get together by work and zeal, 
collect by the strength of his arm, earn by the sweat of his 
brow and justly obtain in a lawful manner®— such he husbands 
by watch and ward, thinking: “How how can I arrange so 
that rajahs may not get this wealth out of me, nor thieves 
filch It, nor fire consume it, nor water carry it off, nor ill-dis- 
posed heirs make off with it?” This is called achievement in 
wanness. 

And what, Tigerfoot, is good company ? Herein, in what- 
soever village or market-town a clansman dwell, he consorts, 
converses, engages in talk with householders^ or householders’ 
sons, young men reared in virtue, old men old in virtue,® full " 
faith’ virtue, charity and wisdom.® He emulates the 
fa kess of faith in such as are full of faith; he emulates the 
falkess of virtue in such as are full of virtue; he emulates 
of charity in such as are full of charity; he 
_ the falkess of wisdom in such as are full of wisdom. 

IS called good company. 

And what, Tigerfoot, is the even life ? Herein a clansman 
experiencmg both gain and loss in wealth, continues his 


f 67; iii, 46. 76. 

.iSf. XI, 407 w. 

MS omittiS trl' «« mddharnmo, one 

secondplaee. 

282. Oqmy^ VGMUimlla vuddhasamacara {v,L 


next world ; see below. 
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business serenely, not unduly elated or depressed. Thinks he : 

Thus my income, after deducting the loss, will stand (at so 
much) and my outgoings will not exceed my income. ’ ’ ^ Just 
as one who carries scales, or his apprentice, knows, on holding 
up the balance, that either by so much it has dipped down or 
by so much it has tilted up; even so, Tigerfoot, a clansman 
experiencing both gain and loss continues his business serenely, 
neither unduly elated nor unduly depressed, but realizes that 
after allowing for the loss his income will stand at so much and 
that his outgoings will not exceed his income. If, Tigerfoot, 
this clansman have but small earnings and live on a grand 
scale, it will be rumoured of him: This clansman eats his 
wealth like a fig-tree glutton.^ And if his earnings be great 
and he live meanly, rumour will say of him: This clansman 
will die like a starveling.^ Wherefore this clansman . . . 
continues his business serenely . . . knowing that his out- 
goings will not exceed his income. This is called the even 
life. 

Tigerfoot, the four channels'* for the flowing away of 
amassed wealth are these : looseness with women, debauchery 
in drinking, knavery in dice-play and friendship, companion- 
ship and intimacy with evil doers. Just as in the case of a 
great reservoir with only four inlets and only four outlets, 
if a man should close the inlets and open the outlets and there 
should be no proper fall of rain, a lessening is to be expected in 
that great reservoir and not an increase; even so, Tigerfoot, 
there are these four channels for the flowing away of amassed 
wealth: looseness with women, debauchery in drinking, 


^ This simile recurs below twice where the sutta is repeated. There 
is a scale-simile at Th, i, 107, where the elder Dhammasava is said to 
weigh (the matter of) going forth. P.E.D, omits the compoimd fuld- 
dJidra; Childers gives also the meaning, jeweller. 

2 UdurribaraJchadika, Corny, explains that when one shakes the fig- 
tree, wishing to eat the fruit thereof, much fruit falls, a large amount 
of which is wasted. 

^ Ajaddhumdrika. Corny, simply aridtharmraiimiyi 8.e. spells 
ajaddhu. 

* At D. iii, 182 six are given; cf. D. i, 101; A. ii 166; also 8n. 106; 
J. iv, 255. 
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knavery in dice-play and friendship, companionship and 
intimacy with evil doers. 

Tigerfoot, the four channels for the flowing in of great wealth 
are these: abstinence from looseness with women, from de- 
bauchery in drinking, from knavery in dice-play and having . 
friendship, companionship and intimacy with the good. Just 
as in the case of the great reservoir, with only four inlets and 
only four outlets, if a man should open the inlets and close the 
outlets and if there should be a proper fall of rain, an increase 
may be expected in that great reservoir and not a lessening; 
even so, Tigerfoot, there are these four channels for the flowing 
in of great wealth: abstinence from looseness with women, 
from debauchery in drinking, from knavery in dice-play and 
the friendship, companionship and intimacy with the good. 

These, Tigerfoot, are the four conditions, which lead to a 
clansman’s advantage and happiness here on earth. 

These four conditions, Tigerfoot, lead to a clansman’s 
advantage and happiness in the world to come. What four ? 

Achievement^ in faith, achievement in virtue, achievement 
in charity and achievement in wisdom. 

And what is achievement in faith ? Herein a clansman has 
faith and believes in the awakening of the tathagata, thinking 
‘‘He of a truth is the Exalted One. . . This is called 
achievement in faith. 

And what is achievement in virtue ? Herein a clansman 
abstains from taking life. . . . This is called achievement in 
virtue. 

And what is achievement in charity 1 Herein a clansman 
dwells at home with heart purged of the stain of avarice. . . . 
This is called achievement in charity. 

And what is achievement in wisdom ? Herein a clansman 
is wise and is endowed with wisdom. ... This is called 
achievement in wisdom. 

These, Tigerfoot, are the four conditions, which lead to a 
clansman’s advantage and happiness in the world to come. 


1 -mmpada, rendered, p. 162, by ‘perfection’; and ‘full,’ ‘fullness,’ 
p. 188; at 179 ‘accomplished.’ 
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^TJp and alert about Hs task and toil, 

A careful man, be minds Hs wealth and lives 
The even life; and be is virtuous, 

Believing, kind and bountiful; be clears 
Tbe onward Way^ to faring well hereafter. 

Thus for tbe believing home-seeker eight states 
Have been declared by him whose name is Truth’® 
As leading unto happiness both here and then. 

To bliss hereafter and to welfare now. 

This is the standard'* for a householder, 

For merit grows by generosity.’ 


§ V (65). Ujjaya^ the brdhnan. 

Now Ujjaya,® the brahman, visited the Exalted One and 
greeted him and, after exchanging compliments of friendliness 
and courtesy, sat down at one side. So seated, he spoke to 
the Exalted One thus: 

^Master Gotama, we are desirous of going abroad. Let 
Master Gotama teach us such Dhamma as may be to our 
advantage and happiness in this world, to our advantage and 
happiness in the next.’ 

{And the Exalted One repeated the forgoing svtta and gdthd 
to him.) 

^ This gatha provides a good example of how probably many verses 
came into being; thus the first line (of the text) recurs at J, vi, 297, 
with the last word reading vicalchhano for vidhanavd, which recurs a little 
higher up, p. 287; of. S. i, 214; the second half of the second line recurs 
at A. iv, 266 and 271; the third line at J.. iv, 271, and the second half 
of it at S, i, 34; the fourth line and first half of the fifth also at A. iv, 271 ; 
the second half of the latter at Sn. 188; and the seventh line recurs at 
D. ii, 240; A. iii, 354. See Mrs. Ehys Davids’ remarks at Fism. 765. 

2 Niccar) maggm}. 

® Saccandma. Oomy, Bvddkattd yeva huMlio4i evay avitaihandmena*, 
cf, comment at Pv.A. 231. 

* Gahaithdna. 

® This brahman’s name recurs at A. ii, 42, but the Corny, is silent 
in regard to him at both places. I do not find his name else- 
where. 
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§ vi (66). Fear. 

'Monks, fear is a term for tke lusts ill is a term for 
the lusts; disease is a term for the lusts; blain is a term 
for the lusts; barb is a term for the lusts; bond is a term 
for the lusts; bog is a term for the lusts; womb is a term 
for the lusts. 

And wherefore, monks, is fear a term for the lusts ? 

Monks, since whosoever be bound by the passion of impulse, 
infatuated by the passion of lust, is neither free from fear in 
this world, nor free from fear in the world to come; therefore 
fear is a term for the lusts. 

And wherefore, monks, are ill . . . disease . . . blain . . . 
barb . . . bond . . . bog . . . and womb terms for the 
lusts ? 

Monks, since whosoever be bound by the passion of impulse, 
infatuated by the passion of lust, is neither free from . . . 
any of these in this world, nor in the world to come; therefore 
they all . . . are terms for the lusts. 

^Fear, ill, disease, blain, barb, bond, bog and womb 
Alike® are lusts, clinging to which the wordling. 

Steeped in delights, goes to the womb again : 

But when an ardent monk relaxes not 
Eapt watchfulness, by crossing o’er the bog 
So hard to pass— ’tis such an one beholds^ 

Poor trembling folk o’erwhelmed by birth and eld.’ 

§ vii (67). Those worthy of offerings (a). 

'Monks, a monk who is endowed with eight qualities is 
worthy of offerings, worthy of gifts, worthy of oblations, meet 
to be reverently saluted, the world’s peerless field for merit. 

^ Gf, A. iii, 310, where this sutta occurs for six, salla^ and gahhho 
being omitted, the first two lines of the gatha are also similar; cf. also 

51 ; iii, 143. 

® I am indebted to P. L. Woodward for this translation. 

^ Ubhayay both. Corny. Bhayancxi duhkhancat hhayanca roganca 
. . . hJuiyanca gahhho evar^ uhhayay ete hdmd pavuccanti. Ad 

iii; Sanyo panko ca idampi vhhayay. ^ Cf. DJip, 28. 
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: What eight ? 

Herein a monk is virtuous . . . learned * . . has good 
friends, eompanions and intimates; holds right views and is 
endowed with wisdom; attains at will, easily and without 
difficulty to those pleasant states of living, even in this life, 
the fourmusings wholly mental; remembers divers past dwell- 
ings, that is to say: one birth, two births and so forth . . . ; 
remembers his mode of living, in detail, in past dwellings; 
knows by the deva eye, purified and surpassing that of mankind, 
the course of beings in accordance with their deeds ; destroying 
the cankers, he abides in complete realization thereof. . . . 

Monks, a monk who is endowed with these eight qualities, 
is worthy of offerings . . . the world’s peerless field for merit/ 


§ viii (58). The same (6). 

‘ . (other) eight. . . . 

Herein a monk is virtuous . . . learned . . . dwells 
strenuous, steadfast, energetic, shirking not the burden of 
righteousness ; a forest-dweller, having his bed and seat apart 
from mankind ; ^enduring likes and dislikes, dwelling in con- 
tinuous mastery of dislikes which arise; enduring fear and 
dismay, dwelling in continuous mastery of fear and dismay 
which arise; attaining to . . . the four musing states; de- 
stroying the cankers. . . . 

. . , He who is endowed with these eight is worthy. . . . ’ 

§ix(59). The eight persons (a)* 

* Monks, there are these eight^ persons worthy of offerings ... 
the world’s peerless field for merit. What eight ? 

The Streamwinner, he who attains to the realization of the 
fruit of Streamwinning, the Once-returner, he who attains to 
the realization thereof, the Non-returner, he who attains to 
the realization thereof, the Arahant, and he who attains to 
Arahantship. 


1 C/. If. i, 33; A. w 132. 

2 This set recurs at D. iii, 255; c/. i, 297 for the gatha. 
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Monks, these are the eight persons worthy of offerings. . . . 

Lo ! Pour there are who travel [on the Way], 

And there are four who in fruition stand : 

This the community^ upright become, 

In virtue and in wisdom wholly trained. 

A gift to this community by men 
Bestowing alms, by mortals seeking good, 
Performing deeds of merit, which ensures 
Eebirth^ (as man), is very rich in fruit.* 

§x(60). The same (6). 

(This a repetition of the foregoing sutta ; the gdihd varies thus :) 

This the community of lofty worth, 

Eight persons these (pre-eminent) *mong men. 


Chapter VII.— On Eabthquakes. 
^i{%l).Hanhering. 

^ Monks, these eight persons are found in the world. WTiat 
eight ? 

Monks, take the case of a monk, in whom, while living in 
seclusion not stirred to effort,® there arises a hankering after 
possessions.'^ He rouses himself, exerts himself and strives 
for possessions; but, though he rouse himself, exert himself 
and strive, possessions come not to him. Prom not getting 
possessions, he mourns, grieves, wails, beats his breast and 
falls into distraction.® Monks, this monk is called : “ One who 
lives hankering after possessions he rouses himself , exerts 
himself and strives for possessions, but not getting them he 
becomes a mourner, a wailer ; he has fallen feom Sad- 
dhamma.^ 

^ Esa sangho ujuhJiuto, 2 QpadMJca, 

^ NirdyattavuUL Corny, andyaita-, 

^ Ldhha, Corny, the four requisites. 

^ Cf. M. i, 86; also A, ii, 188; iii, 416; on mmmoha see UhB. trsl., § 390, 

® Corny, vipaesand, inward vision. 
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Take the case, monks, {where the smne conditions obtain) . . . 
but possessions come to him. ... From getting them, he 
becomes elated, excited, he falls into a state of elation, 
excitement. Monks, this monk is called: One who lives 
hankering after possessions ’’ — he strives for possessions, 
and on getting them becomes elated, excited ; he has fallen 
from Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks, of a monk in whom, while living in 
seclusion not stirred to effort, there arises a hankering after 
possessions. He does not rouse himself, nor exert himself, 
nor strive for possessions; and not doing so . . . they come 
not to him. Not getting them, he mourns, grieves . . . and 
fails into distraction. Monks, this monk is called : One who 
lives hankering after possessions ” — ^he does not rouse himself 
. . . and strive for possessions, but not getting them he be- 
comes a mourner . . . ; he has fallen from Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks {where the same conditions obtain) . . . 
but possessions come to him. . . . From getting them he 
becomes elated, excited, he falls into a state of elation, 
excitement. Monks, this monk is called: ‘‘One who lives 
hankering after possessions ” — ^he . . . does not strive for 
possessions, but on getting them he becomes elated . . . ; he 
has fallen from Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks, of a monk . . . who hankers after 
possessions . . . strives after them . . . but they come not. 
Not getting them, he does not mourn. . . . Monks, this 
monk is called : “ One who lives hankering after possessions — 
he . . . strives for possessions, but on not getting them he 
does not mourn . . . ; he has not fallen from Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks, {where the same conditions obtain) . • , 
but possessions come to him. From getting them, he does not 
become elated. . . . Monks, this monk is called : “ One who 
lives hankering after possessions he . . . strives for pos- 
sessions, but on getting them he does not become elated . . . ; 
he has not fallen from Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks, of a monk ... who hankers after 
possessions . . . but does not strive after them . . . and they 
come not. Not getting them he does not mourn. ... Monks, 
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this monk is called: "'One who lives hankering after pos- 
sessions ” — ^he . . . does not strive after them, and not 
getting them he does not mourn . . . ; he has not fallen from 
the Saddhamma. 

Take the case, monks, {where the same conditions obtain) . . . 
but possessions come to him. From getting them, he does 
not become elated. ... Monks, this monk is called: " One 
who lives hankering after possessions ’’ — he . . . does not 
strive after them, and on getting them he does not become 
elated . . . ; he has not fallen from the Saddhamma. 

Monks, these eight persons are found in this world.^ 

§ ii ( 62 ). Enough 

" Monks, possessed of six qualities a monk is enough^ for 
self, enough for others. What six ? 

Herein a monk is quick^ to grasp the subtle doctrines f he 
remembers those heard; reflects on the meaning of those re- 
membered; knowing both the letter and the spirit, walks in 
conformity with Dhamma ; has a pleasant voice, a good enun- 
ciation, is urbane in speech, distinct, free from hoarseness 
and informative; he is one who instructs, incites, rouses and 
gladdens his fellows in the godly life. 

Possessed of these six a monk is enough for self, enough 
for others. 

So likewise of five qualities. . . . What five ? 

He is not very quick in grasping the subtle doctrines {f)ut 
is possessed of the other five qualities). 

Possessed of these five he is enough for self, enough for 
others. 

Possessed of four qualities a monk is enough for self, but 
not for others. *Whatfour? 

He is quick to grasp the subtle doctrines ; remembers those 
heard; reflects on those remembered ; knowing both the letter 

^ Alar}. Corny, sarnattho, pariyatto, ariucchaviko. 

2 Khippanisanti. Corny, He quickly grasps and loiows the doctrines 
of the skandhas, elements, spheres, etc. (for which see DhS. trsl., 

§ 1333). For the whole passage cj. A. ii, 97; v, 155; above, p. 149. 

^ Kmalesudhamimsu. 
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and tlie spirit, waits in conformity with Dtamma ; but be bas 
not a pleasant voice . . . ; nor does be instruct , . . bis 
fellows in tbe godly life. 

With these four be is enongb for self, but not for otbers. 

Possessed of four qualities be is enough for otbers, but not 
for self. What four? 

He is quick to grasp the subtle doctrines; remembers them; 
but does not reflect on them; or walk in conformity with 
Dbamma; yet be has a pleasant voice . . . ; and instructs 
. . . bis fellows in tbe godly life. 

With these four be is enough for otbers, but not for self. 

Possessed of three qualities be is enough for self, but not 
for others. What three ? 

He is not quick to grasp tbe subtle doctrines ; but remembers 
them ; reflects upon them ; walks in conformity with Dbamma ; 
yet be has not a pleasant voice . . . ; nor does be instruct bis 
fellows in tbe godly life. 

With these three be is enough for self, but not for otbers. 

Possessed of three qualities be is enough for otbers, but not 
for self. What three ? 

He is not quick to grasp the subtle doctrines ; but remembers 
them; yet does not reflect on them; . . . does not walk in 
conformity with Dbamma; but has a pleasant voice . . . ; 
and instructs bis fellows in the godly life. 

With these three be is enough for otbers, but not for self. 

Possessed with two qualities be is enough for self, but not 
for others. What two ? 

He is not quick to grasp tbe subtle doctrines; does not 
remember them; but reflects on them; . . . and walks in 
conformity with Dbamma; yet has not a pleasant voice; nor 
instructs. ... 

With these two be is enough for self, but not for otbers. 

Monks, possessed of two qualities a monk is enough for 
otbers, but not for self. What two ? 

Herein a monk is not very quick to grasp tbe subtle doc- 
trines; he does not remember those beard ; nor reflect on tbe 
meaning of those remembered; knowing neither tbe letter 
nor tbe spirit, be does not walk in conformity with Dbamma; 
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but be bas a pleasant voice, a good enunciation, is urbane in 
speech, distinct, free from hoarseness and informative ; he is 
one who instructs, incites, rouses and gladdens his fellows in 
the godly life. 

Possessed of these two qualities a monk is enough for others, 
but not for self. 

§ iii (63). Dhamma briefly. 

Then a certain monk approached the Exalted One . . . and 
sat down . . . and said : ' Lord, well were it for me if the 
Exalted One would teach me Dhamma briefly. After hearing 
it I would abide alone, secluded, zealous, earnest, resolved.’ 

But this is just how some foolish fellows beg of me; and 
when they have heard me preach Dhamma, they think I am 
just the one to be followed !’ 

Lord, let the Exalted One teach me Dhamma briefly ! 
Let the Well-farer teach me Dhamma briefly ! Perhaps I 
might understand the purpose of the Exalted One’s word; 
perhaps I might become an heir to the word of the Exalted 
One !’ 

‘ Wherefore, monk, you must train yourself thus: 

Inwardly^ my mind shall become firm and well composed; 
and evil and wrong states, which arise and overwhelm the 
mind, shall find no footing.^ 

Thus indeed, monk, must you train yourself. 

When, monk, inwardly your mind is firm and well composed, 
and evil and wrong states, which arise and overwhelm the 
mind, find no footing; then, monk, you must train yourself 
thus: 

Through amity shall the release of the mind become made- 
become by me, continuously developed, made a vehicle 

^ GJ. K,8. V, 121. The punctuation is different at S. v., evam eva pana 
not being printed in a separate sentence as here. The Ootn/y. observes 
that this monk followed the teachings slackly and did not perform the 
duties of a recluse; but the Buddha saw that he was sure of Arahant- 
ship. 

2 AjjhaUaT), See DhS. trsl. 45. 

3 The Corny, calls this the muktsamadhl Of. M. i, 91; It 19. 
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of, made a basis, exercised, augmented, tborougHy set 
going.^ 

Thus indeed, monk, you must train yourself. 

When, monk, this concentration is thus made-become and 
developed by you, then you should make become this concen- 
tration with initial and sustained application; make it become 
without initial application but with sustained application 
only; make it become without either initial or sustained 
application; make it become with rapture; make it become 
without rapture; make it become accompanied with pleasure; 
make it become accompanied with poise.^ WTien, monk, 
this concentration is made-become by you, and well made- 
become; then, monk, you must train 3 murself thus: 

Through pity . . . through sympathy . . . through poise 
shall the release of the mind be made-become by me, con- 
tinuously developed, made a vehicle of, made a basis, exercised, 
augmented, thoroughly set going,^ 

Thus indeed, monk, you must train yourself. 

When, monk, these concentrations . . . are thus made- 
become and developed by you, then you should make these 
concentrations become . . . with initial and sustained applica- 
tion . . . make them become . . . accompanied with poise. 
When, monk, these concentrations are made-become by 
you, and well made-become; then, monk, you must train 
yourself thus : 

^As to the body, looking upon the body I will live strenuous, 
self-possessed and mindful, overcoming the hankering and 
dejection common in this world. 

^ This stock passage recurs at D. ii, 102; Jf. iii, 97 ; B, i, 116; Ud. 62, 

2 0/. ¥ism. 85; trsL 99. The first three concentrations are known 
as the ‘ three see D. iii, 219; Jf. iii, 162; B, iv, 360. BappUilca and 
nijppitika — ^translated here: with and without rapture, following Pro- 
fessor Maung Tin — are said at A, i, 81 to be the two chief states of ease. 
Pleasure, sdta, is not given at Fism., loc, dt, hut sukha, 

3 These four are the Bmhma-mhdra; ^^ D. iiiyMBi A, iii, 290; DM. 

\ 

^ These are the cattdro satipattham; see D. ii, 290; M, i, 56; A. i, 
39; S, V. 293. See for discussions on these Dial, ii, 322 /.: K.8. v, 
: p.^xiv. 
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Thus indeed, monk, you must train yourself. 

■When, monk, this concentration is thus made-become and 
developed by you, then make this concentration become 
with initial and sustained application ... make it become 
accompanied with indifference. When, monk, this con- 
centration is made-become by you, and well made-become; 
then, monk, you must train yourself thus: 

As to feelings, looking upon feelings ... as to thoughts, 
looking upon thoughts . . . as to mental states, looking 
upon mental states, I will live strenuous, self-possessed and 
mindM, overcoming the hankering and dejection common 
in this world. 

Thus indeed, monk, you must train yourself. 

When, monk, this concentration is thus made-become and 
developed by you, then you should make this concentration 
become with initial and sustained application; make it become 
without initial application, but with sustained application only; 
make it become wtthout either initial or sustained application ; 
make it become with rapture ; make it become without rapture ; 
make it become accompanied with pleasure; make it become 
accompanied with poise. When, monk, this concentration 
IS made-become by you, and well made-become; then, monk 
just to whatever place you go, you shall go in comfort 
wherever you stand, you shall stand in comfort; wherever you 
sit, you shall sit in comfort; and wherever you make your 
bed, you shall lie down in comfort.’ 


And the monk, roused by the Exalted One’s exhortation 
got up from his seat, saluted the Exalted One and departed' 
passing him by on his right. v > 

Nownot longafter, dwelling alone, secluded, zealous, earnest, 
resolved, that monk attained to and abode in that unsurpassed 
goal of the godly life, realizing it by personal knowledge in 
this life, for the sake of which clansmen rightly go forth from 
the tome to tie WIess life; aod h. hu/,iliaed7Ml 
IS destroyed , lived is the godly life ; done is what had to be done • 

there IS no more living in this state. 

And that monk was numbered am ong the Arahants. 

1 Phasu. Corny. By this, showing Arahantship! 
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§ iv (64). At Gaya? 

Once the Exalted One was staying on Gaya Head at Gaya; 
and there he addressed the monksj saying : Monks. ’ 

' Lord,’ they replied. And the Exalted One said : 

‘ Monks, before my awakening, while I was not yet completely 
awakened and but a being awakening,^ I perceived auras,® 
but I saw no forms. Monks, to me there came the thought : 

If I were both to perceive auras and to see forms, knowledge 
and vision^ within me would thus be better purified.” Monks, 
later on, living zealous, earnest, resolute, I both perceived 
the auras and saw the forms, but I did not stand with, talk 
to or engage in conversation any of those devas. 

Monks, to me came the thought: ‘‘If I were to perceive 
the auras, see the forms, stand with, talk to and engage those 
devas in conversation, knowledge and vision within me 
would thus be better purified.” Monks, later on, living . . . 
resolute, I did these things . . . , but I knew not of those 
devas: these devas are from such and such a deva community. 

Monks, to me came the thought : If I were to perceive the 
auras . . . and to know that these devas are from such and 
such a community, knowledge and vision within me would 
thus be better purified.” Monks, later on, living . . . 
resolute, I did and knew these things . . ., but I knew not 
of those devas : these devas as the result of their deeds passed 
away from here and arose there; those devas also thus. I 
knew not : such is the food of these devas, such their experiences, 
such their weal and woe ; of those devas also thus. I knew not : 
these devas live so long, they have a life-span of such length ; 


^ In Magadha, see Ohwang ii, 111 /. ; Fa Hsien 53; €,H.L i, 182; 
Sisters 132. 

2 This is a stock phrase; see Jf. i, 17; S. ii, 5; A. iii, 240; below, 
p. 294, and passim. 

2 Ohhdsar} sanjdnami. Corny. Bays known to the clairvoyant ; see 
M. iii, 157. Four other ohMsa are given a>t A. ii, 139. 

^ NdnaAmsarMp. Corny, ^rmsanhlidtar} dassanay. At Fm. iii, 91 
thus: ^ yay ndipap My dassaimy dassarmiy tay ndnay ’ ; so perhaps 
we could translate: vision, which is knowledge. 
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those devas thus. I knew not whether I had dwelt^ with those 
devas formerly or not. 

Monks, to me came the thought: If I were to perceive the 
auras; see the forms; stand with, talk to and engage those 
devas in conversation; know they are of such a community; 
know their faring on was thus because of their deeds; their 
food, experiences, weal and woe such; their lives and life-span 
so long; know whether I had dwelt with them or not— know- 
ledge and vision within me would thus be better purified.” 
Monks, later on, living zealous, earnest, resolute, I did . . . 
and knew all these things. ... 

Monks, so long as this eightfold series^ of knowledge and 
vision of the higher^ devas was not fully purified in me, I did 
not realize as one wholly awakened to the highest awakening, 
unsurpassed in the world of devas, with its Maras and its Brah- 
mas, or in the world of mankind with its recluses and godly 
men, devas and men. But when the eightfold series of know- 
ledge and vision of the higher devas was fully purified in me, 
then, monks, I realized as one wholly awakened to the highest 
awakening, unsurpassed. . . . Then knowledge and vision 
arose in me, and I knew: Sure is my heart’s release; this is 
my last birth; there is now no more becoming for me.’ 


§ V ( 65 ). Mastery, 

' Monks, there are these eight spheres of mastery.^ What 
eight ? 

When, personally conscious of body, anyone sees forms 
exterior to himself, whether limited, lovely or ugly, he is thus 
conscious: ''Having mastered them, I know, I see them.” 
This is the first sphere of mastery. 

When, personally conscious of body, anyone sees forms 
exterior to himself, whether boundless, lovely or ugly, he is 
thus conscious: " Having mastered them, I know, I see them.” 
This is the second sphere of mastery. 


^ Sannivutthapubbay; 8eeG.S, iii, p. x, on nivdsa, 

2 Awha-parivat^r, of. K£. iii, 50 3 AdMdeva, 

^ See DhS. tral, § 204; Dial ii, 118; iii, 241; A. i, 40; v, 61: M ii 
13; below VIII, Chap. X, § 2, p. 229. 
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Wien, personally iniconscious of body, anyone sees forms 
j exterior to Mmself, wietlier limited, lovely or ngly, be is tbns 

conscious: /^Having mastered them, I know, I see tbem.’’ 
This is tbe third sphere of mastery. 

When, personally unconscious of body, anyone sees forms 
exterior to himself, whether boundless, lovely or ugly, he is 
thus conscious: Having mastered them, I know, I see them/’ 

^ This is the fourth sphere of mastery. 

! When, personally unconscious of body, anyone sees forms 

exterior to himself, blue, blue in colour, blue in appearance, 
reflecting blue, he is thus conscious: “ Having mastered them, 
I know, I see them.” This is the fifth sphere of mastery. 

I When, personally unconscious of body, anyone sees forms 

J exterior to himself , yellow . . . he is thus conscious: ‘^Having 

I mastered them, I know, I see them.” This is the sixth sphere 

of mastery. 

WTien, personally unconscious of body, anyone sees forms 
exterior to himself, red ... he is thus conscious: /‘Having 
f mastered them, I know, I see them.” This is the seventh 

sphere of mastery. 

When, personally unconscious of body, anyone sees forms 
exterior to himself, white, white in colour, white in appearance, 
reflecting white, he is thus conscious : ‘ ‘ Having mastered them, 
I know, I see them.” This is the eighth sphere of mastery.^ 

Monks, these are the eight spheres of mastery. ’ 

I 

; §vi(66). The deliverances, 

! ‘ Monks, there are these eight deliverances.^ What eight ? 

i Conscious of body, he sees forms. This is the first deliver- 

ance. 

Personally unconscious of body, he sees forms exterior to 
Mmself. This is the second deliverance. 

He applies himself to the thought: “It is fair.” This is 
the third deliverance. 

Passing wholly beyond all perception of form, by the disap- 

^ See above, p. 175, for experiences with coloured devatd. 

2 g 00 DJiS. irsL, §§ 235-247 ; Dial, ii, 119; iii, 242. 
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pearance of the perception of tte sensory reactions, iinatten- 
tive to the perception of the manifold,^ he enters and abides 
in the sphere of infinite space, thinking: '' Space is infinite.’’ 
This is the fourth deliverance. 

By passing wholly beyond the sphere of infinite space, he 
enters and abides in the sphere of infinite consciousness, think- 
ing. Consciousness is infinite.” This is the fifth deliverance. 

By passing wholly beyond the sphere of infinite conscious- 
ness, he enters and abides in the sphere of nothingness, think- 
ing: There is nothing.” This is the sixth deliverance. 

By passing wholly beyond the sphere of nothingness, he 
enters and abides in the sphere of neither perception nor 
non-perception. This is the seventh deliverance. 

By passing wholly beyond the sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception, he enters and abides in the ending of 
perception and feeling. This is the eighth deliverance.^ 

Monks, these are the eight deliverances.’ 

§ vii (67). Un-Ariyan practices. 

' Monks, there are these eight un-Ariyan practices.^ What 
eight? 

Declaring as seen what has not been seen ,* declaring as heard 
what has not beep heard; declaring as felt what has not been 
felt; declaring as understood what has not been understood; 
declaring as not seen what has been seen; declaring as not 
heard what has been heard ; declaring as not felt what has been 
telt; declaring as not understood what has been understood. 
Monks, these are the eight un-Ariyan practices.’ 

^ (^8). Ariyan practices. 

^ Monks, there are these eight Ariyan practices. What 
eight ? 

(The converse of the above.) 


The text reads maTmUasannanaT) for ndnatia-, 

® Gf. below, p, 276. 

^ See A. ii, 246; D. Hi, 232; cf. M. iii, 29; Vin. iv, 2. 
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§ ix (69). Assemblies. 

^ Monks, there are these eight assemblies.^ What eight ? 

Assemblies of nobles, of brahmans, of householders, of 
recluses, of devas of the Four Eoyal devas, of the Thirty devas, 
of Maras and of Brahmas. 

Now, monks, I call to mind having visited many hundreds^ 
of times an assembly of nobles ... of brahmans ... of 
householders ... of recluses ... of devas of the Four 
Eoyal devas ... of devas of the Thirty ... of Maras . . . 
and of Brahmas. And before even I had seated myself among 
them, or had spoken to them, or had engaged them in conversa- 
tion — ^whatever their colour, that I became; whatever their 
language, that became mine. 

And I instructed them, incited them, roused them and 
gladdened them with Dhamma discourse ; and they knew me 
not when I spoke, but reasoned among themselves, saying: 

Who is this who speaks, man or deva V 

Then, when I had instructed, incited, roused and gladdened 
them with Dhamma discourse, I vanished ; and they knew me 
not when I was gone, but questioned each other: ‘'"Who is 
this who has vanished, man or deva V 

Monks, these are the eight assemblies.’ 

§ x (70). Earthquakes. 

®Once the Exalted One dwelt near VesMi, at the Gabled Hail 
in Mahavana, 

Now the Exalted One robed himself in the fore-noon time 
and, taking bowl and cloak, entered Vesali for alms. And 
when he had returned from his alms-round in Vesali, after 
his meal, he said to the venerable Ananda : ‘ Take up the mat, 
Ananda, we will go to the GapMa shrine for the noon-day rest.’ 

^ CJ. D. ii, 109; iii, 260; M. i, 72; above, p. 47 (for four). 

2 Dial, ii, 117: ‘an assembly of many hundred nobles ... ’; see 
note there. 

^ This sutta (with some variations) recurs at D. ii, 102; 8. v, 259; 
XJd. 62, See the full notes given at K.8. v, 230 /., and Dial, ii, 110 /. 
The Corny, here is much the same as at TJd.A. 322. 
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Even so, lord,’ replied the venerable Ananda; and taking 
up the mat, he followed closely behind the Exalted One. 

And the Exalted One approached the Capala shrine, and 
when he had come there, he sat down on the seat made ready. 
Now after he was seated, he addressed the venerable Ananda, 
and said: ‘Delightful, Ananda, is Vesali; delightful are the 
shrmes of Udena and Gotamaka, the shrine of the Many Sons, 
the shrine of the Seven Mangoes! How delightful is the 
Sarandada shrine and the Capala shrine I 

Ananda, by whomsoever the four ways of psychic power are 
made-become, developed, made a vehicle of, made a basis, 
exercised, augmented and thoroughly set going, he could, 
should he wish, live on for his full life-span,^ or for what is 
left of it. The tathagata, Ananda, has made-become . . 
and thoroughly set going the four ways of psychic power- 
and the tathagata, Ananda, should he wish, could live on 
for his full life-span or for what is left of it.’ 

Now, though so broad a hint was given, though so palpable 
a sigi was made by the Exalted One, yet the venerable Ananda 
could not penetrate it; nor besought he the Exalted One, 

‘ Edited One live on for his full life-span,’ 

let the Well-farer live on for his full life-span, for the benefit 
of many folk, for the happiness of many folk, out of pity for 
the world, for the good, for the welfare and for the happi- 
of devas and men !’— so possessed was his heart by 

{A se^rdandatMrdtimetheExdtedOnesj>ohein Kkermnner 

oj the beauty of Vesdlt and of its surrounding country ; of how 
U was pos^lefor him to live on for his full life-span’ but still 
the venerable Ananda spoke not.) 


1 loc. cii; Dial ‘ for an *on,’ which ka^pa, when used of 

time, generally means. But tradition, as known to the Commentators 
seems to have passed on the meaning as life-span. na^nussanJtZ- 
Tins egression is used in the text above (p. 93), where^the 
Bud^a observ^ that ‘ nowhe who lives long, lives but a hundred years 
or a little more. The Buddha died at about eighty. Tradition would 
probably have accepted the usual meaning of kappa had there been any 
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Then the Exalted One said to him:- 'Go, Ananda ! Do 
now whatever yon think it is time for !’ 

' Even so, lord/ he replied; and the venerable Ananda rose 
from his seat and sainted the Exalted One, and passing him 
by on his right, went and sat down at the foot of a tree near by. 

Not long after the departure of the venerable Ananda, Mara, 
the Evil One, spoke thus to the Exalted One : ' Let the Exalted 
One now pass away to the cool,^ lord; let the Well-farer now 
pass away; now is the time for the Exalted One to pass away 
to the cool ! In sooth, lord, this was the word spoken by the 
Exalted One: "I shall not pass away, 0 Evil One, till my 
monks shall be disciples, learned,^ trained and confident, who 
have attained peace from efiort,® who are erudite, Dhamma- 
bearers, perfect in the righteousness of Dhamma, perfect in 
orderliness, who walk in accordance with Dhamma— till they 
have taken Dhamma as their teacher and can proclaim it, 
teach it and make it known, can ^establish it, open it, analyze 
it and make it plain to others — ^till they can confute any 
counter-teaching which has arisen, and which may well be 
confuted by Dhamma, and can set forth sublime Dhamma.'^” 

Now, lord, the monks of the Exalted One are disciples . . . 
they have taken Dhamma as their teacher . . . and they 
can set forth sublime Dhamma. 

Let the Exalted One now pass away, lord ; let the Well-farer 
now pass away; now is the time for the Exalted One to pass 
away to the cool ; for in sooth, this was the word of the Exalted 
One: " I shall not pass away, 0 Evil One, till my nuns^ . . . 
lay-brethren and my lay-sisters shall be disciples . . . and 
can set forth sublime Dhamma.” Now, lord, the nims of the 
Exalted One are disciples . . . the lay-brethren . . , and 

1 Parinibbdtu, ^ Viyattd. Corny, rmggamsena vyattd, 

3 Pattayogahkhemd; see v, 232, n, 3. 

^ The Buddha relates tMs incident at D, ii, 112. 

^ It is a little curious that at A. iv, 278 (above, p. 184) the Buddha 
tells Ananda that if women had not been allowed to go forth (because 
of his importunity they were so allowed) Dhamma would have lasted 
a long time; yet directly after attaining Buddhahood (pathamdbhi- 
sambvddJio, D., loc, cit.) he knew that his Order would include nuns. 
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the lay-sisters are Ms disciples ... and can set forth sublinie 
Dhamma. 

Let the Exalted One now pass away; let the Well-farer now 
pass away; now is the time for the Exalted One to pass away 
to the cool ! In sooth this was the word of the Exalted One : 
“ I shall not pass away, 0 Evil One, until this godly life of mine 
shall prosper, flourish and be wide spread, shall be known to 
many, made manifold and manifest by devas and men.”^ 

Now, lord, the godly life (taught) by the Exalted One indeed 
prospers, flourishes and is wide spread, is known to many, 
made manifold and manifest by devas and men. Let the 
Exalted One therefore pass away; let the Well-farer now pass 
away; now, lord, is the time for the Exalted One to pass away 
to the cool !’ 

Be not over eager, 0 Evil One ! Ere long the passing away 
of the Exalted One will take place. At the end of three months 
from now the tathagata will pass away to the cool.’ 

There, at the shrine of Capala, mindful and self-possessed, 
the Exalted One cast aside the sum of life.^ And when 
the Exalted One had cast aside the sum of life, there 
arose a great earthquake, terrifying and hair-raising; and the 

(thunderous) drums of the devas crashed forth. 

Then at that time the Exalted One, seeing the significance 
thereof, uttered these solemn words : 

‘ The measurable and the measureless, 

Birth and the sum of life the Sage renounced 

With inward joy composedly he broke 
The [scaly] shell-like growth around the sell’s 

Then thought the venerable Ananda: ‘Great indeed is this 
earthquake; surely very great is this earthquake, terrifying 

and hair-raising, and the thunderous drums of the devas crash 

forth. What, I wonder, is the cause, the reason, of this great 
earthquake becoming manifest ?’ 

^ See K,8. ii, 75 n.; Dial ii, 236. 

2 Corny. Like a clod of earth cast away by the hand, 

3 Kavacam iv'attmamhhavar), Corny, attani mnjdtaij hilesay. Here 
b. V. ends, but B, ii. continues as in our text. 
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And tie venerable Ananda approached the Exalted Oncj 
saluted him and sat down at one side. So seated, he said : 

^Lord, great is this earthquake, very great is this earth- 
quake ... what is the cause, the reason, of this great earth- 
quake becoming manifest ?’ 

‘ There are these eight causes, eight reasons, Ananda, of 
a great earthquake becoming manifest.^ What eight ? 

Since, Ananda, this great earth rests on water and the 
water rests on wind and the wind subsists in space ; what time 
the great winds blow, they cause the water to quake, and the 
quaking of the water causes the earth to quake. This, Ananda, 
is the first cause, the first reason, of a great earthquake 
becoming manifest. 

Again, Ananda, a recluse or godly man, possessed of psychic 
powers and mind-mastery, or a deva of great magic power 
and might, causes the earth to shake, to tremble and to 
quake when the thought of the earth as limited, or the 
thought of the waters as limitless, is made become by such 
an one. This is the second cause. ... 

Again, Ananda, when a being awakening quits the Tusita 
assembly and enters, mindful and self-possessed, his mother’s 
womb ; then this earth shakes, trembles and quakes. This 
is the third cause. ... 

When a being awakening, mindful and self-possessed, 
leaves his mother’s womb; then this earth shakes, trembles 
and quakes. This is the fourth cause. . . . 

When a tathagata completely awakens to the unsurpassed 
and highest awakening; then this earth shakes, trembles 
and quakes. This is the fifth cause. ... 

When a tath^ata sets rolling the unsurpassed wheel of 
Dhamma ; then this earth shakes, trembles and quakes. This 
is the sixth cause. . . . 

When a tathagata, mindful and self-possessed, oasts aside 
the sum of this life; then this earth shakes, trembles and 
quakes. This is the seventh cause ... 

And when, Ananda, a tathagata becomes completely cool 


1 Cf. MU: mf.; Q. of 3L i, 170. 
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in the cool element to whicli naught attaches;^ then this 
earth shakes, trembles and quakes. This, Ananda, is the 
eighth cause, the eighth reason, of a great earthquake 
becoming manifest. 

Verily, Ananda, these are the eight causes, the eight reasons, 
for a great earthquake to become manifest.’^ 

Chapter VIII.— The Pairs. 

§ i (71). Faith {a).^ 

‘ Monks, a monk has faith, but is not virtuous; so in that 
part he is not perfect. Then must that part be perfected. 
Let him think: Oh that I might have both faith and virtue !” 
Monks, when a monk has both faith and virtue, then is he 
in that part perfect. 

Monks, a monk has both faith and virtue, but is not learned ; 
so in that part he is not perfect. Then must that part be 
perfected. Let him think : Oh that I might have faith and 
virtue and learning Monks, when a monk has faith, virtue 
and learning, then in that part he is perfect. 

Monks, a monk has faith, virtue and learning, but is no 
Dhamma preacher ... he can preach, but his walk^ is not 
in the assembly ... his walk is in the assembly, but he 
teaches Dhamma in the assembly without confidence . . . 
he teaches Dhamma with confidence, but cannot attain at 
will, easily and without difficulty to those pleasant states of 
living even in this life, the four musing, wholly mental, ... he 
attains at will ... to those pleasant states . . . but enters 
not nor abides in the emancipation of the mind and wisdom, 

^ See above, p. 139. 

^ The four places, where the incidents causing the fourth, fifth, sixth 
and eighth earthquakes occurred, are the cattdro dassanlydni sanm- 
janlydni thdndni: the four places to be seen with reverence (D. ii, 140); 
respectively: Kapiiavatthu (J. i, 52); Uruvela (/. i, 76); Benares (Fm. 
i, 10); and Kusinara (D. ii, 137). Fa Hsien relates there was a great 
pagoda on each of these four sites — ^that is about the fifth century a.b. 
(see Giles’ trsl. 56), See also Warren’s Buddhism 38 //.; ii, 124, 

® Cf. A. V, 10/.; below, p. 238. ^ Avacara, 
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wMcli by the destruction of the cankers is free thereof, and 
which is realized in this world by personal experience. Then 
must that part be perfected. Let him think: '‘ Oh that I 
might have faith, virtue, learning, be a Dhamma-preacher, 
walk in the assembly, teach Dhamma in the assembly with 
confidence, attain at will, easily and without difiiculty to those 
pleasant states of living even in this life, the four musings, 
wholly mental, enter and abide in the emancipation of the mind 
and wisdom, which by the destruction of the cankers is free 
thereof, and which is realized in this world by personal experi- 
ence !” 

Monks, when a monk has faith, virtue, learning, is a Dhamma 
preacher, walks in the assembly, teaches Dhamma in the 
assembly with confidence, attains at will, easily and without 
difficulty to those pleasant states of living even in this life, 
the four musings, wholly mental, enters and abides in the 
emancipation of the mind and wisdom, which by the destruc- 
tion of the canlrers is free thereof, and which is realized in this 
world by personal experience, then in that part he is perfect. 

Monks, a monk, who is endowed with these eight qualities, 
is altogether lovely and is perfect in every way.’ 

§ ii (72). The same (b)?- 

‘Monks, a monk has faith, but is not virtuous; so in that 
part he is not perfect. Then must that part be perfected. 
Let him think : " Oh that I might have both faith and virtue !” 
Monks, when a monk has both faith and virtue, then in that 
part he is perfect. 

Monks, a monk has faith and virtue, but no learning . . . 
he has learning, but is no Dhamma-preacher . . .isaDhamma- 
preacher, but his walk is not in the assembly . . . his walk 
is in the assembly, but he does not teach Dhamma in the 
assembly with confidence ... teaches Dhamma with confi- 
dence, but does not live with his whole being attuned^ to those 

11 . 

® Kayma phusitva; this quality recurs at Jf. i, 33 (see 31. A, i, 162), 
477. For the deliverances see above, p. 203. 
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tranquil deliverances, which, going beyond form, are formless 
. . . lives with his whole being attuned to those tranquil 
deliverances, which, going beyond form, are formless, but 
enters not nor abides in the emancipation of the mind and 
wisdom. . . . So in that part he is not perfect. Then must 
that part be perfected. Let him think: Oh that I might 
have all those qualities . then in that part he is perfect. 

Monks, a monk, who is endowed with these eight qualities, 
is altogether lovely and is perfect in every way.’ 

Mindfulness of death {a)^ 

Once the Exalted One was staying in the Brick Hall at 
Nadika. There the Exalted One addressed the monks, saying: 
‘Monks!’ 

‘ Lord,’ they replied; and the Exalted One said : 

‘ Mindfulness of death, monks, when made become, developed 
is very fruitful, of great advantage, merging and ending in the 
deathless. Monks, do ye make become mindfulness of death.’ 

And when he had thus spoken, a certain monk said to him : 

‘ Lord, I make become mindfulness of death.’ 

‘ How, monk, do you make it become ?’ 

‘Herein, lord, such is my thought: Surely were I to live 
but one day and night, an I were to ponder over the word of 
the Exalted One, much indeed would be done by me — ^thus, 
lord, I make become mindfulness of death.’ 

And another monk ... spoke likewise and said : ‘ Lord, 
this is my thought : Surely were I to live for a day only, an I 
were to ponder over the word of the Exalted One, much indeed 
would be done by me—thus, lord, I make become mindfulness 
of death.’ 

And another , . . said . . . were I to live half a day. . . . 

Another . . . were I to live long enough to eat one alms- 

meal. ... 

Another . . . were I to live long enough to eat half an 
alms-meal. . . . 


^ 0/. the whole of this sutta with A, iii, 303; also above, p. 28. 
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Anotlier ... to swallow four or five morsels of food, wMch. 
I have miuiclied 

Another ... to swallow one morsel of food. ... 

And another monk said: 'Lord, I make become mindful- 
ness of death.’ 

' How so, monk 

' Herein, lord, this is my thought : Surely were I to live 
but long enough to breathe in after breathing out, or to breathe 
out after breathing in, an I were to ponder over the word of 
the Exalted One, much indeed would be done by me — thus, 
lord, I make become mindfulness of death.’ 

And when he had thus spoken, the Exalted One said to those 
monks: ' This monk who makes become mindfulness of death 
thus : Surely were I to live but one day and night, an I were to 
ponder over the word of the Exalted One, much indeed 
would be done by me ; and he who make it become thus : 
Surely were I to live for a day only . . . ,* or: for half a 
day , . , ; or: long enough to eat one alms-meal . . . ; or: half 
an alms-meal . . . ; or: long enough to swallow foui* or five 
morsels of food, which I have munched, an I were to ponder 
over the word of the Exalted One, much indeed would be done 
by me — these monks are said to live indolently; and slackly 
they make mindfulness of death become for the destruction 
of the cankers. 

But he who makes become mindfulness of death thus : Were 
I to live long enough to swallow one morsel of food . . . ; or 
thus: Were I to live long enough to breathe in after breathing 
out, or to breathe out after breathing in, an I were to ponder 
over the word of the Exalted One, much indeed would be done 
by me— these monks are said to live diligently ; and keenly they 
make mindfulness of death become for the destruction of 
cankers.^ 

Wherefore, monks, train yourselves thus : 

We will live diligently and keenly make mindfulness of 
death become to the end that we may destroy the cankers. 

Train yourselves thus, monks.’ 


1 This is quoted at Vism, 237; trsh 273. 
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§iv(74). The same ( 6 ).^ 

. . . At Nadika^ in the Brick Hall, . . . the Exalted One 
addressed the monks ... saying: 

‘ Mindfulness of death, monks, when made become, when 
developed is very fruitful, of great advantage, merging and 
ending in the deathless. 

And how, monks, is it so ... ? 

Take the case of a monk, who, when the day declines and 
night sets in, reflects thus: “Many indeed are the chances^ 
of death for me. A snake or a scorpion or a centipede might 
bite me and might cause my death ; that would be a hindrance^ 
to me. I might stumble and fall ; the food I have eaten might 
make me ill; bile might convulse me; phlegm choke me; winds 
(within me) with their scissor-like cuts give me ague; or men 
or non-humans might attack me and might cause my death. 
That would be a hindrance to me.’’ 

Monks, that monk must reflect thus: “Are there any evil 
and wrong states within me that have not been put away and 
that would be a hindrance to me were I to die tonight 
If, monks, on consideration he realize that there are such 
states . . . then to put away just those evil and wrong states 
an intense resolution, eflort, endeavour, exertion, struggle, 
mindfulness and self-possession must be made by that monk. 

Monks, just*^ as a man whose turban is on fire, or whose hair 
is burning, would make an intense resolution, effort, endeavour, 
exertion, struggle, mindfulness and self-possession to put out^ 
his (burning) turban or hair; even so, monks, an intense 
resolution, effort, endeavour, exertion, struggle, mindfulness 
and self-possession must be made by that monk to put away 
just those evil and wrong states. 

But if that monk, on review, realize that there are no 
such states within him that have not been put away which 

1 Gf. the whole of this sutta with A. iii, 306/.; also 100/. 

2 Paccayd, 

3 Gomy, (to my progress) in the Way, 

_ ‘ This simile recurs at A. ii, 93; iii, 308; v, 93, 99; m verse at K.8. 
1 , 19 , 136. 5 Nihhdpandya, 
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would be a hindrance to bim, were be to die that nigbt— then 
let that monk live verily in joy and gladness, training him- 
self day and nigbt in tbe ways of righteousness.^ 

Take the case, monks, of a monk who reflects likewise . . . 
when the night is spent and day breaks. He must reflect in 
the same way . , . and if he find evil and wrong states, he 
must make an effort ... to put them away . . . but if he 
discover no such states ... let him live in joy and gladness, 
training himself . . . 

Monks, mindfulness of death when so made become, so 
developed is very fruitful, of great advantage, merging and 
ending in the deathless.’ 


§ V (75). The achievements^ (a). 

‘ Monks, there are these eight achievements. What eight ? 
Achievement in alertness, in wariness, good company, an 
even life, achievement in faith, in virtue, in charity and in 
wisdom. 

Monks, these are the eight achievements.’ 

{Here follows a repetition of the gathd o/ VIII, § 54.) 


§ vi (76). The same ip), 

‘ Monks, there are these eight achievements. What eight V 
(§ 76 is repeated and then follows the explanation as given 
in § 64, together with the gdthd,^) 

Hanhering. 

{The venerable Sdriputta preaches sutta 61 of the Eights,) 


1 This passage recurs at if. i, 100. 

2 Sampadd, Cf. above, p. 190 n, 

® This seems to show that the compilers were not satisfied in merely 
having the teaching of this sutta, which is obviously for the layman, hut 
must have it specially taught to the monks. I quote Mrs. Bhys 
Davids’ Gotama 204: ' The talks with Visakha, with the Kosaia king, 
with Sigala and a few more — the repeaters and editors did not care for 
these. As a rule they did not go on repeating these sayings. . , . 
They said: But these persons are not of oxir world. They are only 
laymen. They have not the right wisdom. . ^ ’ 
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(78). Enough. 

{The venerable Sdrvputta preaches sutta 62.) 

§ ix (79). Failure. 

Monks, these eight conditions^ in a monk, when training, 
lead to failure. What eight ? 

Delight in worldly activity, delight in gossip, delight in 
sleeping, delight in company, having the senses unguarded, 
immoderation in eating, delight in companionship^ and delight 
in diffnseness. 

Monks, these are the eight conditions. ’ 

{The (X)merse conditions to success.^) 

§ X (80). The bases of indolence and energy.'^ 

‘Monks, there are these eight bases of indolence. What 
eight ? 

monks, a monk has to do some work and he thinks : 

There s some work for me to do, but the doing of it will tire 
me physically. Well! I’ll lie down.” And he lies down 
without puttmg forth energy to attain the unattained,® to 
master the unmastered, to realize the unrealized. This 
IS the first basis of indolence. 

Or, he has done some work and thinks that ... he is tired 
• . . and lies down without putting forth energy. . . This 
IS the second basis. . . . 

Or he has to make a journey® and thinks that ... it will 
ire him . . . and he lies down without putting forth energy 
. . . This IS the third basis. . . . 

Or, he has made a journey and thinks that . . . he is tired 

... and he lies down without putting forth energy 

This IS the fourth basis. ... 


^ Of. A. Ill, 293 (for 6); above, p. 15 (for 7); It. 71 (for 3). 
S^s^^garanuOa, for such that is praised, see above, p 53 
I tie text repeats in full. ’ 

« This sutta recurs at D. iii, 266/. {DM. iii, 238). 

Corny, the states of Jhana and insight. 

® Maggo gantahho. 
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Or, wandering for alms througli village or town and not 
getting enoTigli coarse or dainty fare for tis needs, lie tMnks: 
'' IVe wandered for alms through village and town and 
have not gotten enough coarse or dainty fare for my needs ; 
my body is tired and unpliable.^ Well ! Ill lie down/’ 
And he does so, without putting forth energy. . . . This is 
the fifth basis. ... 

Or, . . . getting enough ... he thinks that . . . his body 
is heavy and unpliable — ^like a load of soaked beans . , and 
he lies down without putting forth energy. . . . This is the 
sixth basis. ... 

Or, there arises some slight illness in the monk, and he 
thinks: ‘'This slight illness has arisen; there is good reason 
to lie down. Well ! Ill lie down.” And he lies down without 
putting forth energy. . , . This is the seventh basis. . . . 

Again, monks, a monk has recovered from some ailment, 
has arisen recently from sickness, and thinks : “ I’m recovered 
from that ailment, I’m recently arisen from sickness, and my 
body is weak and unpliable. Well! I’ll lie down.” And 
he lies down without putting forth energy to attain the 
unattained, to master the unmastered, to realize the 
unrealized. This is the eighth basis of indolence. 

Verily, monks, these are the eight bases of indolence. 

Monks, there are these eight bases of energy.® What 
eight ? 

Herein, monks, there is some work to be done by a monk, 
and he thinks: “ There’s some work for me to do, hut if I do 
it, not easy will it be to fix my mind on the Buddhas’ message. 
Well 1 I’ll provide^ for that and put forth energy to attain 
the unattained, to master the unmastered, to realize the 

a-kammanna^ lit. unworkable; Vism, unwieldy (p. 169). 

2 Tbe Corny, is almost the same as Vbh.A* 510 (see P.E.D. s.v. Mdsd- 
cita) reading: EUlia pana sammoMciUay ndma tintamdso viya, yaihd tay 
mdso garuko hoti evay garuko. 

® The text reads drahbha; tlm Corny, observing: viriyakd- 

randni. Both words contain the idea of making a start; see X)hS, trsl,^ 
§ 13; Mrs. Ehys Davids there: the mental inception of energy. 

^ pa.%acc’em: as a preliminary. 
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unrealized.” And he puts forth energy to attain the un- 
attained, to master the unmastered, to realize the unrealized. 
This, monks, is the first basis of energy. 

Or, he has done some “work and thinks that ... he has 
been unable to fix his mind on the Buddhas’ message, so should 
put forth energy to attain the unattained . . . and he does 
so. . . . This is the second basis. ... 

Or, he has to make a journey and thinks that ... it will 
not be easy to fix his mind on the Buddhas’ message, so should 
put forth energy to attain the unattained . . . and he does 
so. . . . This is the third basis. ... 

Or, he has made a journey and thinks that . . . he has been 
unable to fix his mind on the Buddhas’ message, so should 
put forth energy to attain the unattained . . . and he does 
so. . . . This is the fourth basis. . . . 

Or, wandering for alms through village or town and not 
getting . . . his needs, he thinks that . . . his body is 
bouyant and pliable, and that he should put forth energy to 
attain the unattained . . . and he does so . . . This is 
the fifth basis. . . . 

Or, . . . getting enough ... he thinks that . . . his body 
is strong and pliable and that he should put forth energy to 
attain the unattained . . . and he does so. ... This is 
the sixth basis. . . . 

Or, there arises some slight illness in him and he thinks that 
... it is possible that his illness may grow worse and that he 
should put forth energy to attain the unattained . . . and he 
does so. . , . This is the seventh basis. . . . 

Again, monks, a monk has recovered from some ailment, 
has arisen recently from sickness, and thinks: '‘I’m recovered 
from that ailment, I’m recently arisen froin sickness; it is 
possible that that ailment may return to me. Well ! I’ll 
provide for that and put forth energy to attain the unattained, 
to master the unmastered, to realize the unrealized.” And 
he puts forth energy to attain the unattained, to master the 
unmastered, to realize the unrealized. This, monks, is the 
eighth basis of energy. 

Verily, monks, these are the eight bases of energy.’ 
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Chapter IX. — ^Mindexjlhess. 

§ i (81). Mindfulness, 

‘ Monks/ wken mindfulness and self-possession are lacking, 
conscientiousness and fear of blame are perforce destroyed in 
one who lacks mindfulness and self-possession. 

When conscientiousness and fear of blame are lacking, the 
control of the senses is perforce destroyed in one who lacks 
conscientiousness and the fear of blame. 

When the control of the senses is lacking, moral practice 
is perforce destroyed in one who lacks control of the senses. 

When moral practice is lacking, right concentration is 
perforce destroyed in one who lacks moral practice. 

When right concentration is lacking, true knowledge and 
vision are perforce destroyed in one who lacks right concen- 
tration. 

When true knowledge and vision are lacking, aversion and 
dispassion are perforce destroyed in one who lacks true 
knowledge and vision. 

When aversion and dispassion are lacking, emancipated 
knowledge and vision are perforce destroyed in one who 
lacks aversion and dispassion. 

Monks, just as in the case of a tree, which is devoid of 
branches and foliage, the shoots thereof come not to maturity, 
nor the bark, nor the sapwood, nor the core ; even so, monks, 
when mindfulness and self-possession are lacking, con- 
scientiousness and fear of blame are perforce destroyed in 
one who lacks mindfulness and self-possession; when con- 
scientiousness and fear of blame are lacking, the control of 
the senses is perforce destroyed in one who lacks conscientious- 
ness and fear of blame ; . . . 

Monks, when mindfulness and self 7 possession are present, 
conscientiousness and fear of blame are the efficient cause of 
possession of mindfulness and self-possession. 

When conscientiousness and fear of blame are present, the 
control of the senses is the efficient cause of possession of 
conscientiousness and fear of blame. 


^ See above, p. 63. 
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Wlieii the control of the senses is present, moral practice is 
the efficient cause of possession of the control of the senses. 

When moral practice is present, right concentration is the 
efficient cause of possession of moral practice. 

When right concentration is present, true hnowledge and 
vision are the efficient cause of possession of right concen- 
tration. 

When true knowledge and vision are present, aversion and 
dispassion arethe efficient cause of possession of true knowledge 
and vision. 

When aversion and dispassion are present, emancipated 
knowledge and vision are the efficient cause of possession of 
aversion and dispassion. 

Monks, just as in the case of a tree, possessing branches 
and foliage, the shoots thereof come to maturity, so likewise 
the bark, the sapwood and the core; even so, monks, when 
mindfulness and self-possession are present, conscientiousness 
and fear of blame are the efficient cause of possession of 
mindfulness and self-possession ; . . . when aversion and 
dispassion are present, emancipated knowledge and vision 
are the efficient cause of possession of averson and dispassion. ’ 

§ ii ( 82 ). venerable Pun^^iya. 

Now the venerable Punniya^ paid a visit to the Exalted 
One . . . and sat down at one side, and said: ' Lord, what is 
the cause, what is the reason, why sometimes it occurs to the 
tathagata to preach Dhamma and sometimes it does not ?’ 

Suppose, Punniya, a monk is a believer, but does not visit 
him, then it does not occur to the tathagata to preach 
Dhamma; but when a monk is a believer and visits the 
tathagata, then it occurs to him to preach Dhamma. 

Or, a monk is a believer and visits the tathagata, but does 
not sit down to listen. ... 


^ Cf. the whole sutta with A. v, 164:, where ten terms are given. 
Puijniya is again the inquirer, hut both here and ad A, v, the Corny. 
is silent. I do not find mention of him elsewhere in the four 
Nihayas. 
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Or, ... he sits down to listen, but does not question the 

tathagata. * . . 

Or, . . . he questions the tathagata, but does not listen to 
Dhamma with attentive ear. ... 

Or, . . . he listens with attentive ear, but, when he has 
heard it, does not bear Dhamma in mind. 

Or, ... he bears what he has heard in mind, but does not 
test the truth of the doctrines he has heard. 

Or, . . . he tests the truth of the doctrines . . . , but walks 
not in conformity with Dhamma, though knowing both letter 
and spirit ; then it does not occur to the tathagata to preach 
Dhamma. But when, Punniya, a monk is a believer, and 
visits the tathagata, sits down to listen, questions the 
tathagata, listens with attentive ear, bears what he has heard 
in mind, tests the truth of the doctrines heard, and knowing 
both the letter and the spirit, walks in conformity with Dham- 
ma, then it occurs to the tathagata to preach Dhamma. 

Wlien these eight conditions come to pass,^ Punniya, then 
it most occurs to the tathagata to preach Dhamma.’ 

§ iii (83). The root of things. 

Monks, if wanderers of other views should question you 
thus: ‘^ Wherein, sirs, are all things^ rooted ? What is their 
origin ? What gives rise to all things ; what is their confluence ; 
what is their chief state ; what their master state ; what their 
further state ; and of all things what is most precious ? ’ ’ Monks, 
thus questioned, how would you answer those wanderers of 
other views V 

' Lord, our ideas have their foundation in the Exalted One ; 
they are guided by the Exalted One and are protected by him. 

^ We should possibly read; ‘ Yato ca hho, P,, imeU dhammeM saman^ 
ndgato hliilchhu hoti ; but the 8,e, is the same as our text, and includes 
aithaM with most MS8. The Gom/y, seems to agree with the text, 
observing: Samanndguto-ti, sdmlatthe paccattar}, sa 7 }mnndgatassd~ti 
vuttar) hoti, 

2 Sabbe dhamma, Mrs. Rhys Davids’ 222, states of con- 

sciousness; Corny, panmkhhandhd. The whole sutta with one other 
clause recurs at A. v, 106. 
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Well indeed were it for ns, if the Exalted One were to make 
clear the pnrpose of this speech ; then, on hearing it, the monks 
would bear it in mind 

' Wherefore, monks, listen, pay heed, I will speak.’ 

‘ Yea, lord,’ they replied; and the Exalted One said : 

' If, monks, wanderers of other views should so . . . question 
you, answer them thus: '‘ Reverend sirs, all things are rooted 
in desire;^ they have their origin in attention; contact gives 
rise to them; their confluence is feeling their chief state is 
concentration; mindfulness is their master state; wisdom 
their further state and of all things emancipation is the 
most precious.”^ 

Monks, thus questioned, so answer.’ 

§ iv ( 84 ). The highwayman. 

' Monks, possessed of eight qualities a highwayman® quickly 
comes to an end and lasts no long time. Of what eight ? 

He strikes one who does not strike him; he robs without 
leaving anything; he kills women; he violates young girls; he 
plunders one who has gone forth he plunders the rajah’s 
treasury; he works too near (home);® he is unskilled in laying 
down (treasure).® 

Monks, possessed of these eight qualities a highwayman 
quickly comes to an end and lasts no long time. 

{Bwt possessed of the eight converse qualities he will not quicldy 
come to an end, but will last a long while.) 


^ Above, p. 108. 

2 Chanda, Corny, the desire to do; see Buddhismy he. ciL, Cpd. 244. 

® See D. ii, 61 ; Dial, ii, 58 and note there. 

* This is quoted at Bn.A. 146 and 8.A. i, 251, but both with husala. 

^ Cf. It. 40; A . ii, 243 for these last three; also below, p. 257. 

® Mahdeora; cf. A. i, 153; iii, 128. At Vin. iii, 89, five sorts are 
likened to five evil monks. Cord can mean spies; see K.S. i, 106 n,, 
and talking about them was forbidden; see D. i, 7; Vin. i, 188, etc. 

’ The monk. ® Acedsanne kammay Jearoti. 

® Nidhdna (the ‘laying up ’ of Luke xii, 21). Corny. Jay laddhay tuy 
dakhhineyye nidahituy cheko na hoti : paralokamaggay na sodheti. 
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§ V (85). Recluse, 

^ Recluse/’^ monks, is a term for the tatli%ata, tliearahant, 
wholly awakened. 

“ Brahmana,’’monks, isa termforthetath^ata. ... 
Discoverer / monks,, is a term for the tathagata. . . . 
Healer/’ monks, is a term for the tathagata. ... 
Stainless,’’ monks, is a term for the tathagata. . . . 
Pure,” monks, is a term for the tathagata. ... 

Ejxower,” monks, is a term for the tathagata. ... 
Freed,” monks, is a term for the tathagata, the arahant, 
wholly awakened. 

What by recluse should be attained,^ 

By brahmana by god-life*^ won. 

What gotten by discoverer. 

What unsurpassed by healer found, 

What by the pure and stainless won, 

Wliat by the knower should be Imown, 

What freedom by the feeed attained — 

All that in battle I have won ; 

Set free from bonds I make man free. 

Supremely tamed elephants 
Am I, adept and wholly cool.® 

§ vi (86). Homage, 

Once the Exalted One, while wandering for alms with a great 
company of monks among the Kosalese, came to the brahman 

^ This is quoted at 161. 

^ Vedagu: winner of knowledge; see Ud,A, 119 for definition. 

^ Com?/, namely virtue, goodness. 

* Vuslmatdy ibid.: By having lived the godly life, the brahma^ 
cariya; see 8n,A. 601; c/. Mrs. Rhys Davids’ Gotama, p. 95: the god- 
way. 

® Nagd^mhi. The Gomy, is silent. Meaning elephant or cobra, ndga 
stands for mysterious life; cf, Dhp, 320, 329. Of, also A. iii, 346: 
Ndgap vo Mttayissdmi, na hi dgwg haroii so; cf, also Sn. 522; 8n,A. 428; 
Fss. Brethren, 210; 8.B,E. 

^ Parinihhnto, 
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village called Icchanangala,^ belonging to tbem. And there 
he dwelt in Icclianaiigala Wood. 

Now the brahman householders of Icchanahgala heard 
the news: / ’Tis said Master Gotama, the Sakya, a wanderer 
from out the Sakyan clanj has arrived at Icchanangala and 
dwells in the Wood near by. And of that same Master Gotama, 
this good repute is noised abroad : He is the Exalted One, 
arahant, the perfect Buddha. . . Well indeed it is to see 
such arahants P So at the end of that night, the brahman 
householders of Icchanahgala, taking with them much hard 
and soft food, went to Icchanangala Wood and waited outside 
the gateway, making there a great din and uproar. 

Now at that time the venerable Nagita was the personal 
attendant of the Exalted One.^ 

Then the Exalted One called the venerable Nagita® and said : 
‘ Who are these, Nagita, that make this great din and uproar ? 
As fisher-folk, methinks, with a great haul of fish 

^ Lord, these are the Icchanahgala brahman householders, 
who wait outside the gateway. They have brought much 
hard and soft food for the use of the Exalted One and the 
monks of the Order. ’ 

‘ I have naught to do with homage, Nagita, nor has homage 
aught to do with me.® Whosoever cannot obtain at will, 
easily and without difficulty this happiness of renunciation, 
this happiness of seclusion, this happiness of calm, this 


1 D. i, 87; D.A, i, 244; M, ii, 196; Sn. 116; S 71 .A. 462; Ud. 13; Ud.A, 
115 (correct Ang, reference to 340); Mp. ad A. iii, 30, 341 is silent. 
The name also occurs at S. v. 325. 

2 For the formal opening of this sutta c/. D. i, 87, 150; jSn. p, 116; 

V, 352; Ud. 78; A, i, 180; and the whole sutta with A, iii, 30, 341. 

3 See DM. i, 198; D.A. i, 310. At Ud.A. 217 a list of the Buddha’s 
personal attendants is given, omitting Ananda ; cf. J. iv, 95. See also 
the list at K.8. v, 140 which excludes Nagita; B.A. i, 258 excludes 
Mm. ■ ■" 

^ Above, p. 56. 

3 Md’karj yasena samdgamay, md ca mayd yaso^ on the second half, 
the Corny, observes: yasoca mayd saddhiy md ganchL Ad A. iii, 342: 
mayd saddhir) yaso pi md samdgacchatu. Yaso: homage; the Corny. 
is silent here. At Ud.A. 406, parivdra: followers. 
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happiness of awakening, which I can obtain at will, easily and 
without difficulty; let him enjoy that midden^ of happiness, 
that dung-like happiness, that happiness gotten of gams, 
favours and flattery.’ 

^Lord, let the Exalted One accept {their offering); let the 
Well-farer accept ; now, lord, is the time for the Blessed One 
to accept ! For wheresoever the Exalted One shall now go, 
the brahman householders^ of town and country will be just 
like inclined (to give). Lord, just as when the sky-deva rains 
big drops, the water flows with the slope (of the ground);® 
even so, lord, wheresoever the Exalted One shall now go, the 
brahman householders of town and country will be bent on 
(making offerings). And why is that ? It is, lord, because 
of the virtue, wisdom and knowledge'^ of the Exalted One.’ 

‘ I have naught to do with homage, Nagita, nor has homage 
aught to do with me. Whosoever cannot obtain at will . . . 
this happiness of renunciation, seclusion, calm and awaken- 
ing, which I can obtain . . . ; let him enjoy that midden 
of happiness, that dung-like happiness, that happiness gotten 
of gains, favours and flattery. 

Some devas, Nagita, cannot obtain at will . . . this happi- 
ness . . . which I can obtain. . . • 

Nagita, when you are assembled and met together and live 
enjoying company, I think thus:^ ^‘Surely, these worthies 
cannot obtain at will, easily and without trouble this happiness 
of renunciation, seclusion, calm and awakening, which I can 
obtain . . . ; so these worthies meet and come together and 
live enjoying company,” 

Or else I see monks joking and making merry by poking® one 
another with their fingers. Then I think: Surely, these 
worthies cannot obtain at will . . ; this happiness of renuncia- 

^ Mllhasukhar); cf, M. i, 454; iii, 236. 

2 Brdhmamigahaj^atikd, but see S.B.E. xi, 258 n» : ^ priests and laymen. ’ 

3 For this simile c/. MiL 57; A, i, 243; ii, 140; v. 114; 

^ Pannd'mr), Corny, ndmoy; see Dial, i, 156 n, 

^ The text has emy hoti; two howeTer, add me. 

® See Dial, i, 113 n. Corny, By prodding with the fingers, put into 
the shape of a goad-stiek; cf. D. i, 91; D,A* i, 256; Vin, iii, 84. 
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tion . . * which I can obtain . . . since they joke and make 
merry by poking one another with their fingers.” 

Or else I see monks, after eating as mnch as their bellies 
will hold, giving themselves over to the delight of bed, to the 
delight of languor^ and to the delight of torpor. Then I 
think: Surely these worthies cannot obtain at will , . . this 
happiness of renunciation . . . which I can obtain . . . so 
they cram their bellies to the uttermost and give themselves 
over to the delight of bed, languor and torpor.” 

Or I see a monk living on the outskirts of some village, seated 
and composed, and I think: “Some park-servant or novice 
■■ will presently disturb^ this reverend sir and will oust him from 
that concentration.” So I am not pleased, Nagita, with that 
monk’s abode, lying on the outskirts of a village. 

Then I see a forest-dwelling monk, seated nodding^ in a 
forest, and then I think: “ Presently, when this reverend sir 
has got rid of this sleepiness, this lethargy, he will surely ponder 
on loneliness, making the forest his mark. ”4 So I am pleased, 
Nagita, by that monk’s forest abode. 

Or I see a forest-dwelling monk, seated uncomposed in a 
forest, and I think : “ Presently, this reverend sir will compose 
his uncomposed mind, or will preserve a composed state of 
mind.” So I am pleased, ISTagita, with that monk’s forest 
abode. 

Or I see, Nagita, a forest-dwelling monk, seated composed 
in a forest, and I think: “Presently, this reverend sir will 
free the unfreed mind, or will preserve a state of mind, 

1 Phassasukhay, phassai contact, I take here to mean the feeling 
resulting from contact with something soft; cf, M. i, 102; Th. i, 935; 
Vism. 33; below text 461, all reading passa; Vism. trsL 39: the pleasure 
of sleeping on the side. There Bii, gives the following instances of 
immoderate eating: Till one has to be lifted by hand; till one’s loin- 
cloth bursts; till one vomits. 

^ The text reads saccessati; S,e, paccessaii; but at A. iii, 343 and 
Sink, there: ghattessati, which I follow. See P,E.D, s.v, saccetL 
The Sinhalese gh^ s, and p, are somewhat similar, also t and c, which 
may account for the copyist’s error. 

® Above, p. 50. 

^ Sanndf or using it as his symbol for concentration. 
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wMch is free.” So I am pleased, Nagita, with that monk’s 
forest abode. 

What time, Nagita, I reach the high road and see no one 
either in front or behind me, I have leisure^ even for calls of 
nature.’ 

V § vii (87). The howl. 

‘ Monks, the Order, should it wish, may turn down^ the 
bowl of a lay-disciple, who is possessed of eight qualities. Of 
what eight ? 

He goes about to bring loss to the monks ; he goes about to 
harm them; he goes about to evict them from their dwellings; 
he reviles and defames them; he causes disunion between 
monk and monk; he speaks in dispraise of the Buddha; he 
speaks in dispraise of Dhamma ; he speaks in dispraise of the 
Order. 

Monks, the Order, should it wish, may turn down the bowl 
of a lay-disciple, who is possessed of these eight qualities. 

{But the Order, should it wish, may restore^ the howl of a 
lay-disciple, who is possessed of the eight converse qualities,) 

\/ § viii (88). 

^ Monks, lay-disciples, should they wish, may express dis- 
approval of a monk, who is possessed of eight qualities. What 
eight ? 

He goes about to bring loss to householders ; he goes about 
to bring harm to householders; he reviles and defames them* 
he causes disunion between householder and householder ; he 

^ Fhasu me , hoti, P.E.D, s.v. asserts that never occurs 

alone, but besides here and above text 301, see D, ii, 202; A, i, 68; and 
Childers.'' 

2 Nikkujjeyya. Corny, explains thus; (The Order) may turn it down 
by a bowl-turning-down act of Council (kammavdcd; see Child. s,v.), 
not by placing it face downwards; see Vin. ii, 125 (S.B.E, xx, 120), 
where these eight recur; c/. also p. 18. 

3 Ukkujjeyya, 

^ or dissatisfaction. 
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speaks in dispraise of the Buddha, of Dhamma, of the Order; 
they see him in evil haunts.^ 

Monks, lay-disciples should they wish, may express dis- 
approval of a monk, who is possessed of- these eight qualities. 

{They may express approval, if he be possessed of the eight 
converse qualities.) 

■■ / ■ ' . 

§ix (89). Expiation. 

/Monks, the Order, should it wish, may hold proceedings 
for the expiation^ of the offence committed by a monk, who 
is possessed of eight qualities. What eight ? 

{The first seven in the foregoing sutta: and) he does not make 
good^ his solemn promise to householders. 

Monks, the Order, should it wish, may hold proceedings. . . 

{The Order, should it wish, may cancel proceedings against a 
monk, who is possessed of the eight converse qualities.) 

" V ■ , ■ 

§ X (90). The proper pact%ce^ 

^ Monks, it is proper to deal with a monk, guilty of some 
specified offence, against whom proceedings have been taken, 
in eight ways. What eight ? 

Let him not have acceptance;^ let no help be given to him;^ 
let no novice be made to wait upon him; let no doctrine put 
forward by him be listened to ; let him not admonish nuns, even 
if authorized; let him not enjoy any of the Order’s sanctions; 
let him not be placed in any special place of honour; let him 
not gain re-instatement on any grounds. 

^ Agocara. Corny. In the fivefold wrong pastures. See G.S. iii, 98; 
and, differently, V, 128. 

^ Patisaranlyahamnmr) ; this is the name of the punishment of a monk, 
who has offended a layman; see Child, s.v., Vin. ii, 19; G.S. i, 84. 

^ Na saccdpeti. P.E.D. considers this a misreading for sajjdpeti 
meaning to undertake, fulfil, realize. The word recurs at Vin. ii, 
he. cit. Corny, here glosses*, visayvadeti: to deceive; cf. the story of the 
deception of Upananda at Fm. i, 153 /. I suggest it is simply the 
denominative verb of sacca. 

4 Cf. M. ii, 249; F. Dial ii, 142; Vin. ii, 86. 

® Upasampadd. ® Lit. dependence on (a preceptor). 
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Monks, it is proper to deal with, a monk, guilty of some 
specified offence, against whom proceedings tave been taken, 
in these eight ways. 

90(a). Some female lay-disciples, ' 

Bojjha, Sirima, Paduma, Sudhana, Manuja, Uttara, Mutta, 
Khema, Soma, Eiipi, Cundi, Bimbi, Sumana, Mallika, Tissa, 
Tissa’s mother, Sona, Sona’s mother, Kana, Kana^s mother, 
Uttara the mother of Nanda, Visakha the mother of Migara, 
the lay-disciples Khujjuttara and Samavati, Suppavasa the 
Koliyan’s daughter, the lay-disciple Supply a, Nakula’s mother 
the burgess.^ 

Chaptee X.— Passion. 

§ 1. The understanding of passion (a), 

' Monks, for the complete understanding of passion, eight 
states must be made become. What eight 1 

Right view, right purpose, right speech, right action, right 
livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness and right concen- 
tration. 

Monks, for the complete understanding of passion these eight 
states must be made become. 

§ 2. The same (6). 

{Repeat the eight spheres of mastery y see ahove^ p, 202.) 

1 In the text only Khujjuttara, Samavati and Suppiya are called 
updsiJcd. Corny, observes that Oundi and Sumana were rajah’s 
daughters (see A. iii, 32, 35); Mallika a queen {me K,S. i, 101; Dial. 
i, 244; F. Dial, ii, 12). He omits Soma, Bupi {/S.e. with most M88. 
reads Ruci), Kana and Kana’s mother; in nearly all the other cases 
he calls them updsikd. In %h.e list of updsihds at A. i, 26 we find, 
among others, Uttara Nanda’s mother, Khujjuttara, Suppavasa, Sup- 
piya, Visakha, Samavati and Kakula’s mother, of our list (for their 
lives see A.A. i, 404 ff.). For Handa’s mother see above, p. 35 j(f.; 
for Visakha, above, p. 174; for Hakula’s mother, p. 178. As nuns 
at A. i, 25 we iind Khema {Sisters 81), and Sona (ibid. 61). See also 
Sisters for Soma, p. 44, 181; Sumana 18, 19; Tissa 12, 13; and Uttara 
19, 94. For Bojjha see above, p. 175, 
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§ 3 The same {c). 

{Bepeat the eight delimrames, mil, ^ 66.) 

§§ 4 to 30 . Of passion. 

' Monks, for the comprehension ... the exhaustion . . . 
the abandonment ... the destruction ... the decay of . . . 
the freedom from desire for . . . the ending of . . . the 
quittance . . . the renunciation of passion, these (aforesaid 
three sets of) eight states must be made become.^ 

§§ 31 to 610 . Of other conditions. 

Of hatred . . . of illusion . . . of anger ... of enmity.,, 
of hypocrisy of malice of envy ,,, of avarice 
• . . of deceit of craftiness , , . of obstinacy ,,, of 
impetuosity , , . of pride of arrogance of intoxi- 
cation ,,, of indolence. 

For the understanding . . . comprehension . . . exhaus- 
tion .. . abandonment . . . destruction . . . decay of . . . 
freedom from desire for . . . ending of . . . quittance . . . 
and renunciation of (the above conditions), these (aforesaid three 
sets of) eight states must be made become. 

1 See above, p. the Becital Chapter; below, p. 305. 


THE SECTION OF EIGHTS IS ENDED. 


THE BOOK OF THE NINES 

{NAVAKAmPATA) \ 

Chapter I. — ^The Awakening. 

§i(l). The awakening, 5 

Thus have I heard: Once the Exalted One was dwelling near 
Savatthi, at Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park. There he 
addressed the monks, saying: ‘Monks.’ 

‘ Yes, lord,’ they replied; and the Exalted One said: 

‘ If, monks, wanderers of other views should question you 
thus: “For conditions that wing to the awakening,^ what, 
reverend sirs, is the things to make become ?” How would 
you, thus questioned, reply to those wanderers V 

‘ Lord, our ideas have their foundation in the Exalted One; ; 

they are guided by the Exalted One and are protected by him ! 

Well indeed were it for us, if the Exalted One were to make 
clear the essence of this matter; then, on hearing it, the monks 
would bear it in mind !’^ 

‘ Wherefore, monks, listen, pay heed, I will speak.’ 

‘ Yes, lord,’ they replied; and the Exalted One said: 

‘If, monks, wanderers of other views should question you 
thus: “For conditions that wing to the awakening, what, 

^ Samlodhapakkhika^ I have not been able to trace this compound 
elsewhere. The context clearly shows that it is not the same as 
bodhipakkhiyd dhammd (see above, p. 151); the Corny, observes 
catumaggasankhdtassa samhodhassa pakkhe bhavdnmj upakdmkdnar). 

At I/d. 36 /., where the nine recur, the first five are aparipakkdya 
cetovimuUiyd panca dhammd paripdkdya sa'gvattanti. Ud.A. 220 ff. has 
fuU comments. On -pakkh- (‘ side, flank, wing ’) c/. the stock sentence 
D. i, 71 : ‘ as a bird carries as he flies just his wings with him.’ 

2 Upanisd. Corny, upanissayappacca yo (s ee Vism. 535 for this). 

Upanisd is possibly connected with ^/SAD, ‘ seated near,’ and so 
‘secret.’ Cf. K,8, Hi, 1Q3 n. 

3 Cf. above, p. 221. 
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reverend sirs, is tlie thing to make become ?” — ^you should, 
so questioned, reply to them: 

Herein, reverend sirs, a monk has a good friend, a good 
companion, a good comrade. This is the first thing to make 
become for conditions that wing to the awakening. 

Again, sirs, a monk is virtuous and dwells restrained by the 
restraint of the Obligations; he is perfect in behaviour and 
habitude, seeing danger in the smallest fault; undertaking the 
training, he trains himself accordantly.^ This is the second 
thing . . . 

Then, sirs, that talk which is serious and a help to opening 
the heart that is to say, talk on wanting little, on content- 
ment, on loneliness, on going apart, on strenuous endeavour, 
on virtue, on concentration, on wisdom, on emancipation, on 
the Imowledge and vision of emancipation— a monk obtains 
at will, easily and without difficulty.^ This is the third 
thing ... 

Then, sirs, a monk dwells strenuous in purpose, putting away 
unrighteous conditions, talcing to righteousness; persevering 
and energetic, he shirks not the burden of righteousness.^ 
This is the fourth thing . . . ^ 

Moreover, sirs, a monk has wisdom and is endowed there- 
■mth as to the way of growth and decay, with Ariyan penetra- 
tion concerning the way to the utter destruction of ill.^ This, 
reverend sirs, is the fifth thing to make become for conditions 
that wing to the awakening. 

Monks, this may be expected of a monk, who has a good 
friend, companion, comrade: he will be virtuous, restrained 

. . . perfect in behaviour . . . and will undertake the train- 
ing . 

This may also be expected . . . such talk as is serious . . . 
he will obtain at will . . . 

Moreover ... he will dwell strenuous in purpose . . . and 

will not shirk the burden of righteousness. 

^ And he will have wisdom ... and Ariyan penetration . . . 

1 Of. above, p. 95; Vmti. 20. 

Of, j 1. iii, 117, 121; v. 67; ilf. iii, 113; Mil. 344; below, p. 237 

» Above, p. 2. 1 Above, p. 3. 
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Then, monks, wLien that monk is established in those five 
conditions, four more conditions must be made to become, that 
is to say, (reflection on) foul things^ must be made to become, 
to put away passion; (reflection on) amity^ must be made to 
become, to put away ill-will; mindfulness in in-breathing and 
out-breathing^ must be made to become, to cut of! distraction;^ 
the thought of impermanence must be made to become, to up- 
root the conceit ‘ ‘ I am. ’ For a monk who thinks on imperman- 
ence, the thought of not-self endures ; thinking on there being no 
self, he wins to the state wherein the conceit I am ’’ has been 
uprooted, to the cool, even in this life.’® 

§ii(2). Reliant, 

Now a certain monk visited the Exalted One, saluted him 
and sat down at one side. So seated, he spoke thus to the 
Exalted One: 

' Lord, they say: Fully reliant,'^ full reliant ! Pray how far, 
lord, is a monk fully reliant ?’ 

‘ If by® faith a monk put away evil and made good become, 
just by him is that evil put away. 

If by conscientiousness ... 

^ For the Jhana of foul things, see DhS. trsL, § 263 ff., and the 
references given there. 

2 Cf. above, p. 54, the second part; but this probably refers to the 
mettd Jhdna practice, see DhS., § 251. 

^ See K.S, v, 275, and the references there; cf. M. i, 425; Vism, 291. 

^ Yiiahka. 

^ Of. above, p, 29. 

® The Com>y. gives the following parable: It is like a man, who sets 
about cutting rice with a sickle at one end of a paddy field. Cattle, 
breaking down his fence, push their way in; so he puts down his sickle 
and seizes a stick and drives them out by the same way, repairs the 
fence and finishes his cutting. The field is the Buddha’s message; the 
harvester is the striver; the sickle is insight; the cutting time is reflection 
time; the stick is reflection on foul things; the fence is restraint; the 
cattle breaking in is the rising of passion; their ejection and his return 
to work is the destruction of passion and his return to reflection. 

’ Nissayasamparmo. Corny, patilfhanaeampanno; cf. A. i, 116; 
Child, s.v. 

® Nissdya. 
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If by fear of blame ... 

If by energy ... 

If by wisdom a monk put away evil and made good become, 
just by him is that evil put away. Indeed, then is evil put away 
and well put away by that monk, when^ it is seen with Ariyan 
wisdom and put away by him. 

And when, monk, he is established in these five states, there 
are four (other) states, which a monk ought to rely on.^ What 
four ? 

Herein a monk deliberately follows the thing (which ought 
to be followed) ; deliberately attends to the thing (which ought 
to be attended to); deliberately avoids the thing (which ought 
to be avoided); deliberately expels the thing (which ought to 
be expelled).^ 

Monk, in suchwise is a monk fully reliant.’ 

-4^' §iii(3). The venerable Meghiya.^ 

Once, when the venerable Meghiya was his attendant, the 
Exalted One^ stayed at Calika,^ on the hill there. 

Now the venerable Meghiya approached the Exalted One, 
saluted him and stood at one side. So standing, he said to 
the Exalted One: 

' Lord, I would like to visit Jantugama'^ for alms.’ 

' Do now, Meghiya, as you think timely.’ 

So the venerable Meghiya, dressing himself before noon, 
taking bowl and robe, entered Jantugama for alms. And 
when he had wandered about for alms and returned therefrom 

^ YaTjsa, Corny, gay assa. 

® Upanissdya vihdfahhd; of, M, ii, 3. 

® These four are the cattari apassendni, the four supports ;cf. A. y, 30 ; 
D. iii, 224 (Dial, iii, 216, ‘bases of conduct’); J.P.T.S. 1884, p. 71; 
Child. 49. On ekay patisevati^ Corny, observes sevitabbayuttakay sevati. 

^ On Meghiya, cf. Fss. of the Brethren, pp. 350 and 67. 

® The whole of this sutta recurs at TJd. 34; see Ud.A. 217 ff., and the 
references there, also Thomas’s Life, 119. 

® The Corny, observes that this was a city situated near a quagmire, 
calapanka. 

^ Corny, has a reading: Jatumrm; UdA. Janagdma. Jantu can mean 
either ‘ person ’ (? Folkestone) or ‘ grass.’ 
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and finished his meal, he came to the bank of the Kimika|a^ 
river. 

Now, while stretching his legs and roaming to and fro^ along 
the river bank, the venerable Meghiya saw a mango grove, 
pleasing and beautiful; and at the sight, he thought: ‘ Truly, 
this mango grove is pleasing and beautiful ; meet, indeed, is 
it to strive here, for a clansman wanting to strive ! If the 
Exalted One permit me, I will come and strive in this mango 
grove.’ 

And the venerable Meghiya returned to the Exalted One, 
saluted him and sat down at one side and {told Mm all that 
had tahen place, adding ) : ‘ If the Exalted One permit me, I will 
go to that mango grove and strive.’ 

^ Stay awhile, Meghiya, till some other monk appear, for 
we are alone. 

A second time the venerable Meghiya spoke, saying: 

' Lord, for the Exalted One there is nothing further to be done ; 
there is no adding to his accomplishments. But for me, lord, 
there is more to be done; to what is done, there is (more) to be 
added.^ If the Exalted One permit me, I will go to that 
mango grove and strive.’ 

^ Stay awhile, Meghiya, till some other monk appear, for 
we are alone.’ 

A third time the venerable Meghiya spoke, saying: ‘Lord, 
for the Exalted One there is nothing further to be done; 
there is no adding to his accomplishments. But for me, lord, 
there is more to be done; to what is done there is more to be 
added. If the Exalted One permit me, I will go to the mango 
grove and strive.’ 

^ Lit. black with worms (? eels). 

2 ig ^ stock phrase; c/. D. i, 235; M. i, 108; ii, 118; 8n, p. 105; 
me Dial, i, 301 n. UdA. to stretch the legs after sitting long. 

® The Corny, remarks that the Exalted One prevented him, knowing 
that knowledge was not yet ripe within him. It was to Meghiya that 
the Dhp. verses 33-34 were said {Fhandariay capalay cittar}; see Dhp.A. 
i,287). 

^ Corny, either in culture or in putting away evil. See K.8. iii, 144. 
The passage recurs at Vin. ii, 74; iii, 158; cf. A. iii, 376; v, 336; Th. i, 
642; MU. 138; cf. M. i, 271 ff. 
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' WTiat can we say to you, Meghiya, when you repeat: ‘‘ I 
would strive ” ? Do now, Meghiya, as you think fit.’ 

Then the venerable Meghiya rose from sitting, saluted the 
Exalted One, and keeping him on his right, went to the mango 
grove. And having come, he entered the grove and sat down 
at the foot of a tree to spend the noon-day rest. 

And there, in that mango grove, three wicked, evil thoughts 
kept coming to the venerable Meghiya— that is to say, sensual 
thoughts, malign thoughts and cruel thoughts. 

And the venerable Meghiya wondered thus: It is amazing 
and astonishing, sir ! By^ faith alone have I gone forth from 
home to this homeless state; yet I am still dogged^ by these 
three wicked, evil thoughts : sensual thoughts, malign thoughts, 
cruel thoughts.’ 

So the venerable Meghiya returned to the Exalted One . . . 
and said to him: ^ Lord, while I stayed in that mango grove, 
three wicked, evil thoughts kept coming to me: sensual 
thoughts, malign thoughts and cruel thoughts; and I thought 
how amazing and astonishing it was that I had gone forth 
from the home to the homeless life by faith alone; for, lord, 
[ am still dogged by those three wicked, evil thoughts : sensual 
thoughts, noalign thoughts, cruel thoughts.’ 

‘ Bor the emancipation of the mind of the unripe, five con- 
ditions, Meghiya, are conducive to the ripening. What five ? 

Herein, Meghiya, a monk has a good friend, a good com- 
panion, a good comrade. Bor the emancipation of the mind 
of the unripe, this is the first condition conducive to the 
ripening. 

Again, a monk is virtuous and dwells restrained by the 
restraint of the Obligations® ... he undertakes the training 
. . . This is the second condition . . , 

^ Our text reads: saddhdya> ^va tan c^amhi agdrasmd anagdriyay pabba- 
jito ; S.e, saddhaya vata c'amhi ; Vd, saddhaya ca vafamJii . . . 

2 Anvdsatto, so 8,e, and our Corny., glossing: anuhaddho, sampari- 
vdrito. Ud. text, anmsanno, with some v.l., but Corny, anvdsattd, 
glossing; anulaggd, vokmm. P.E*I). takes the root as VSANJ., to 
cliiag. 

® The text repeats nearly all the following in full; see the jSjst sutta 
of the Nines. 
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Then that talk which is serious and a help to opening the 
heart : talk on wanting little and so forth , . . he obtains at 
will . . . This is the third condition . . . 

Then a monk dwells strenuous in purpose . . . and shirks 
not the burden of righteousness. This is the fourth con- 
dition . • . 

Moreover a monk has wisdom. . . . For the emancipation 
of the mind of the unripe, this is the fifth condition conducive 
to the ripening. 

These four conditions . . . Meghiya, may be expected of 
a monk, who has a good friend, a good companion, a good 
comrade. 

Then, Meghiya, when that monk is established in those five 
conditions, four more must be made to become by him: reflec- 
tion on foul things, to put away passion; on amity, to put away 
ill-will; mindfulness in inhaling and exhaling, to cut ofl dis- 
traction; and the thought of impermanence, to uproot the 
conceit am.’’ For a monk, Meghiya, who thinks on im- 
permanence, the thought of not-self endures; thinking on 
there being no self, he wins to the state wherein the conceit 
‘‘ I am” has been uprooted, to the cool, even in this life.’^ 

§ iv (4). The venerable Na^idaka. 

Once, when the Exalted One was staying near Savatthi, at 
Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park, the venerable Nandaka^ 
gave Dhamma discourse to the monks in the service hall 
taught them, roused them, incited them and gladdened them. 

Now in the evening the Exalted One rose from seclusion and 
approached the service hall; and having come, he stood outside 
the doorway, waiting for the discourse to end. And when he 
knew that the discourse was ended, he coughed and tapped on 
thebolt.'^ 

^ The Udd7ia version liere follows with a gdtluu 

^ He was chief among those who admonished the monlts, see i, 25; 
and A.A. i, 312 for his life. For other discourses of his, see If, iii, 270 ff. 
{F. DiaL ii, 309); /I. i, 193//. The verses at Th. i, 279-282 ai’c ascribed 
to him. Nandaka has a catechizing of nuns in M, iii, No. 146. 

^ Oomt;. in the refectory. 

^ 6/. M, i, 161, where this recurs; also A. v, 65; D. i, 89 [D*A. i, 252). 
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Then those menks opened the door to the Exalted One, and 
he entered the hall and sat dovm on the appointed seat. 
When he had seated himself, the Exalted One spoke thus to the 
venerable Nandaka : 

‘Surely, Nandaka, this Dhamma discourse, which you 
preached to the monks, was a long one ! My back ached as I 
stood outside the doorway, waiting for the discourse to end.’ 

When he had thus spoken, the venerable Nandaka, being 
embarrassed, said to him: ‘Nay, lord, we knew not that the 
Exalted One stood outside the door. Had we known, lord, 

we would not have said so much.’ 

Now the Exalted One knew that the venerable Nandaka 
was embarrassed, so he said to him: ‘ Well done, well done, 
Nandaka ! This is right for you clansmen, who by faith have 
gone forth from the home to the homeless life, when you 
may be seated around for Dhamma discourse! For you 
assembled, Nandaka, there are two courses: either discourse 
on Dhamma or maintain the Ariyan silence.^ 

A monk, Nandaka, has faith, but is not virtuous; so in that 
part he is not perfect.^ Therefore that part must be perfected. 
Let him think: “Would that I might have both faith and 
virtue.” And when, Nandaka, the monk has both faith and 
virtue, then is he in that part perfect. 

A monk, Nandaka, has faith and virtue, but cannot obtain 
calm of mind within ; so in that part he is not perfect. There- 
fore that part must be perfected. Lethimthink: “Wouldthat 
I might have faith and virtue and obtain calm of mind within.” 
And when, Nandaka, the monk has faith and virtue and can 
obtain calm of mind within, then is he in that part perfect. 

A monk, Nandaka, has faith and virtue and can obtain 
calm of mind within, but cannot obtain by more-wisdom 
insight into things;® so in that part he is not perfect. Just 
as some four-footed creature^ may have one foot short and 

1 Corny, the second Jhana; cf. K.S. ii, 184; Ud. 11; above, p. 106. 

^ Of. above, p. 211. 

® AdhipannMhmnnumpassana. Corny. Sankharapariggahavipassand- 
ndna; of. 0.8. ii, 102. 

* The Corny, observes: a horse, a bullock, an. ass and the like. 
{J.P.T.8. ’06, s.». p&naka, correct A. reference to 360.) 
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stunted and so be not perfect in that limb; even so, Nandaka, 
a monk has faith and virtue and can obtain calm of mind 
within, blit cannot obtain by more- wisdom insight into things ; 
so in that part he is not perfect. Therefore that part must 
be perfected. Let him think: ‘'Would that I might have 
faith and virtue, obtain calm of mind within and obtain by 
more-wisdom insight into things.” And when, Nandaka, the 
monk has faith and virtue, can obtain calm of mind within 
and by more-wisdom insight into things, then in that part is 
he perfect.’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One; and when the Well-farer had 
finished speaking, he rose from his seat and entered his 
abode. 

Now not long after the Exalted One had gone, the venerable 
Nandaka addressed the monks, saying: 

‘Reverend sirs, the Exalted One has just set forth the 
godly life, which is perfect and pure in its entirety, in four 
steps ; and he has nqw got up and gone to his abode.’ 

{Ard the venerable Nandaka told the monks all that the Exalted 
One had said, continuing :) 

‘Now there are, reverend sirs, these five advantages from 
listening to Dhamma at the proper time and from Dhamma 
talks at the proper time. What five ? 

Take the case, reverend sirs, of a monk, who teaches the 
monks Dhamma, lovely in the beginning, lovely in the middle 
and lovely in the end, setting forth both in spirit and in letter 
the godly life, perfect and pure in its entirety. Reverend sirs, 
as often as the monk teaches the monks Dhamma, lovely in 
the beginning, lovely in the middle and lovely in the end, 
setting forth both in spirit and in letter the godly life, perfect 
and pure in its entirety, just so often is the Teacher dear to 
him, loved, esteemed and reverenced by him. This, sirs, is 
the first advantage from listening to Dhamma at the proper 
time and from Dhamma talks at the proper time. 

Again, ... as often as he teaches Dhamma . . . setting 
forth the godly life ... so often is he a partaker^ in the word 


^ Pa4isar)ved% one wbo experiences. 
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and in the meaning of this Dhamma. This, reverend sirs, is 
the second advantage ... 

Again, ... as often as he teaches Dhamma ... so often 
does he see in that Dhamma, as he penetrates it by wisdom, 
its profound imports This, reverend sirs, is the third ad- 
vantage ... 

Again, ... as often as he teaches Dhamma ... so often 
do his fellows in the godly life revere him the more,^ saying: 

Of a truth, this reverend sir has attained, or will attain/’® 
This, reverend sirs, is the fourth advantage ... 

Then, reverend sirs, in the case of a monk, who teaches the 
monks Dhamma, lovely in the beginning, lovely in the middle 
and lovely in the end, setting forth both in spirit and in letter 
the godly life, perfect and pure in its entirety — as soon as the 
monk teaches Dhamma . . . and sets forth the godly life 
. . . . everywhere those monks, who are but learners, who 
have not attained mastery of the rnind,*^ abide resolved on the 
unsurpassed peace from effort ; and having heard that Dhamma, 
strive with zeal to attain the unattained, to master the un- 
mastered, to realize the unrealized. And the arahant monks 
there, who have destroyed the cankers, lived the godly life, 
done what was to be done, laid down the burden, attained 
perfection, burst the bonds of becoming and are freed through 
perfect knowledge — on hearing Dhamma, dwell comfortably 
here and now. This, reverend sirs, is the fifth advantage from 
listening to Dhamma at the proper time and from Dhamma 
talks at the proper time. 

Reverend sirs, these are the five advantages from listening to 
Dhamma at the proper time and from Dhamma talks at the 
proper time. 

^ Gambhlrar) atthapaday, Gomy. gambhlray gulhay rahassay; cj, 
A, ii, 189; iii, 356. 

s Utiariy sambkaventi. 

^ Patto m payjati m, v.L paocati ; S.e, pacchati, vX pajjati; see 
P.E.D. Corny, pacchati, observing; arahattay patto vd pdpunissati vd. 

^ Appattarndnasd. Of. It. 9, and Windisch’s note there; Child. 472, 
‘ one who is yet a aehha (a learner), and has not attained Arahantship.’ 
J. i, 29. Onr Corny, appaUa-arahattd arahattay 'Od appattay mdnasay 
etesay. 
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§ V (5). The fowers. 

Monks, there are these four powers.^ What four ? 

The power of wisdom, of energy, of fanltlessness and of 
sympathy. 

And what, monks, is the power of wisdom ? 

Such conditions as are bad and reckoned so; such as are 
good and reckoned so ; such as are blameworthy and reckoned 
so; such as are faultless and reckoned so; such as are dark^ 
and reckoned so; such as are bright and reckoned so; such as 
are not to be sought after and reckoned so ; such as are to be 
sought after and reckoned so; such are as not truly Axiyan 
and reckoned so; such as are truly Ariyan and reckoned so — 
all these things are clearly seen and by wisdom well examined.^ 
This, monies, is called the power of wisdom. 

And what is the power of energy ? 

Such conditions as are bad and reckoned so; such as are 
blameworthy, dark, not to be sought after, not truly x\riyan, 
and reckoned so — to rid himself of such he puts forth his 
whole desire, exerts himself, makes strenuous endeavour, bends 
his mind and so resolves. But such as are good and reckoned 
so; are faultless, bright, to be sought after, are Ariyan and 
reckoned so — ^to gain all those he puts forth his whole desire, 
exerts himself, makes strenuous endeavour, bends his mind 
and so resolves. This, monks, is called the power of energy. 

And what is the power of faultlessness ? 

Herein, monks, an Ariyan disciple is faultless in act of body, 
is faultless in act of speech, is faultless in act of thought. This, 
monks, is called the power of faultlessness. 

And what is the power of sympathy ? 

There are these four bases of sympathy: gifts, kindness, 
doing good and equal treatment.^ Monks, that is the best 
gift: the gift of Dhamma. Monies, that is the best kindness: 


^ Of, A. ii, 142, where these four recur; above, p. 2, for others. Our 
text and jS.e, sangaha, but A, ii. and B,e,^ there, sangdha; see also D. iii, 
152; trsL popularity; above, p. 148. 

2 Above, p. 191. 3 Of, M. i, 478, of a ^uqgala dUthipatkL, 

^ Above, p. 148. 
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teacliing Dhamma again and again to the good and attentive 
listener. Monks, that is the best of good deeds: inciting, 
instilling, establishing the ways^ of faith in an unbeliever; 
inciting, instilling, establishing the ways of virtue in the 
immoral; inciting, instilling, establishing the ways of generosity 
in the mean ; inciting, instilling, establishing the ways of wisdom 
in the foolish. Monks, that is the best equality: that which 
exists between Streamwinner and Streamwinner, between 
Once-returner and Once-returner, between Non-returner and 
Non-returner, between Arahant and Arahant. This, monks, 
is called the power of sympathy. 

These, monks, are the four powers. 

Monks, the Aciyan disciple, who is endowed with these 
four powers, has passed by five fears. "What five ? 

The fear of (wrong) livelihood, of ill-fame, of embarrassment 
in assemblies, of death, of a miserable afterlife.^ 

Monks, that Ariyan disciple reflects thus: 

I fear not the fear of livelihood."^ Wliy should I . . . ? 
Have I not four powers: the power of wisdom, energy, 
faultlessness and sympathy ? But the foolish may fear that 
fear ; the indolent may fear that fear; the faulty in act of deed, 
word or thought may fear that fear; the unsympathetic may 
fear that fear. Nor do I fear the fear of ill-fame . . . nor 
the fear of embarrassment in assemblies . . . nor the fear 
of death ... nor do I fear the fear of a miserable afterlife. 
Why should I ? But the foolish ... the indolent 

... the faulty ... the xmsympathetic may fear the fear 
of a miserable afterlife.’’ 

Monks, possessed of those four powers, the Ariyan disciple 
has passed by these five fears.’ 

§ vi ( 6 ). To be sought after. 

Then the venerable Sariputta addressed the monks, saying: 
‘ Monks, reverend sirs.’ ‘ Reverend sir,’ they replied, and the 
venerable Sariputta said: 

^ SaMhasampaddya sarmdapeti, 

2 <J. Vhh, 379 and Vhh,A, 505; Mil, 196. 

® Ajlvikahhayar). Corny, merely jlvitamjtMihhayarj^ 
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Keverend sirs, a person should be regarded in two ways: to 
be sought after^ or not to be sought after; a robe in two ways: 
to be sought after or not; alms in two ways: to be sought after 
or not; a lodging in two ways: to be sought after or not; a 
village or market-town in two ways: to be sought after or not; 
the country-side should be regarded in two ways: to be sought 
after or not. 

Reverend sirs, it is said: a person should be regarded in two 
ways: to be sought after or not to be sought after. And why 
is this said 1 

Take the case of one who knows of someone : ^'Following this 
man, evil conditions increase in me, good ones decline; those 
requisites of life: the robe, alms, lodging and medicine for 
sickness — which I, who have gone forth, must get, are hard 
to come by; and that promise^ of recluseship, for the sake of 
which I have left home and gone forth into the homeless state, 
moves not to the fulfilment of making in me to become.’’ In 
such case, reverend sir, follow not that person, but be it night 
or day, depart^ without a word. 

Or, of one who knows of someone: Following this man, 
evil conditions increase in me, good ones decline; but those 
requisites: the robe and so forth — ^which I, who have gone 
forth, must get, are gotten with little difficulty; yet that 
promise of recluseship, for the sake of which I have gone 
forth « * . moves not to the fulfilment of making in me to 
become.” In such case, reverend sirs, follow not that 
person, but depart deliberately without a word.^ 

Or, . , . “ Following this man, evil conditions decline, 
good ones increase ; but those requisites . . . are gotten with® 
difficulty; yet that promise of recluseship . . . moves not to 

1 Sevitdbba, ‘ followable,’ ‘ suitable.’ Cf. this sutta with A. v, 100 /., 
and for similar phraseology with JO. ii, 278 and AT. i, 104. 

2 Attha, 

® Pakkamitahhar), v.L -tahbo; at Jf. i, 106, -tahbo. Trenckner con- 
sidered this reading correct (see 539); JS.e.-tabbai); and so Corny, observ- 
ing ad andpucchdi idha paim ta'Q puggalay andpiLCchd pakkamiiabhay-- 
ti attho. 

^ The text reads: dpucchd, v.L an-; M. i, 107, and Ang. S.e. an-. 

® The text: appakasirena; so B.e.; but M. kasirena, making better 
sense. 
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the fulfilment of making in me to become.” In snob case, 
sirs, deliberately follow that i^ersoii and do not depart. 

Or, . . . Following this man, evil conditions decline, 
good ones increase; and those requisites . > . are gotten with 
little difiiculty; and the promise of recliiseship . . . moves 
to the fulfilment of making in me to become.” In such case, 
reverend sirs, follow that person all your life and depart not, 
even though you be repulsed.^ 

Reverend sirs, it is said: a person should be regarded in two 
ways: to be sought after or not; and it is on account of what 
has been said that this is said. 

Reverend sirs, it is said: a robe should be regarded in two 
ways: to be sought after or not. And why is this said 1 

Take the case of one who knows of a robe: Using this robe, 
evil conditions increase, good ones decline” — such a robe is 
not to be sought after. But if he know: Using this robe, 
evil dec] ines, good increases ’ ' — such a robe is to be sought after. 

Reverend sirs, it is said: a robe should be regarded in two 
ways: to be sought after or not; and it is on account of what 
has been said that this is said. 

Reverend Sirs, it is said : alms . . . a lodging . . . a village 
or market-town ... the country-side should (each) be re- 
garded in two ways: to be sought after or not to be sought after. 
And why is this said ? 

Take the case of one who Imows oP . . . (any of these 
four). ‘'By going after this alms . . . this lodging . . . this 
village or market-town . . . this country-side, evil conditions 
increase, good ones decline” — in that case (none of these 
four) are to be sought after. But when one knows of . . . 
(any of them): “By pursuing (these four), evil conditions 
decline, good ones increase ” — ^then they are to be sought after. 


^ Of, above, p. 18: api panujjamdnena. Corny, api nihhaMhiya- 
mdnena, and adds: Even if such a person inflict punishment (to the 
extent of making him collect), a hundred bundles of firewood or a 
hundred pots of water or a hundred ‘ amimas ’ of sand or have him 
thrown out, saying, * You cannot live here ’ — let him excuse him and 
follow him all his life. 

® 1 he text repeats all in full. 
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§ vii (7). Sutavan the warderer^ 

Thus have I heard: Once, when the Exalted One was staying 
near Kajagaha, on Mount Vulture Peak, Sutavan, the wanderer, 
came and paid him a visit. After greeting the Exalted One 
and exchanging the usual complimentary speeches, he sat down 
at one side. So seated, he addressed the Exalted One thus: 

^Now on one occasion, lord, when the Exalted One was 
staying here at Rajagaha, on Giribbaja,^ I heard this from the 
mouth of the Exalted One, from his own mouth I learnt it: 

The arahant monk, Sutavan, who has destroyed the cankers, 
lived the life, done what was to be done, laid down the burden, 
won to the goal, burst the bonds of becoming and is freed by the 
fullness of gnosis, cannot transgress^ the five standards^ : a 
monk, in whom the cankers are destroyed, cannot deliberately 
take the life of any living thing;® caimot, with intention to 
steal, take what is not given; cannot indulge in carnal inter- 
course; cannot intentionally tell a lie; cannot enjoy pleasures 
from savings,® as of yore when a householder.” Prithee, lord, 
have I heard the matter rightly from the Exalted One; have 


^ At Jf. iii, 69 this is the name of a ^accelca Buddha; but I do 
not find mention of this wanderer, nor of Sajjha of the following sutta 
elsewhere. The Corny, is silent. ‘ Sutava’ means learned, pundit; 
Sajjha: silver. [But see S. iii, 169 for the former possibly, of, K,8, 
iii, 144.] 

2 Buddh, Ifhd, 37; Ghwang, ii, 152; Sis, 66; K.S, ii, 125. 

® Above, p. 240, This is one of the oft-recurring formul«3e of Arahant- 
ship, see D. iii, 83; If. i, 4; 8. i, 71; i, 144, and passim. For other 
formulae see above, pp. 32, 54, and 159. 

^ Ajjhdcarituyf lit. to practise or commit; atikkamitup. 

^Pancathdndm;BeeD.iii,lZ^,2Z5;MA,52Z. 

® Corny. Even an ant. 

7 TheyyasanhMtay ; cf, Dial.iiU 125: So that it constitutes a theft. 
Corny, here, theyyacittena, with thought to thieve; of. also Vin. iii, 46, 
theyyasanhhdtan4i •‘Citto, avaharwtiacitfo, 

® Cf. D. i, 6 {Died, i, 7), instancing; food, drink, clothing; see D.A. 
i, 81 /. SannidhiJedrake, v.l. -kayyD. iii; M. i,ioc. ciL, and Co7ny. -hay ; 
S.e.: -ke. (D. iii, 133 has also a reading: Our Corny. 

glosses: sannidhiy katvd, thapetva, vatthukdmaMlesakdme paribhunjituy 
abhohbo. 
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I grasped it rightly; have I borne it in naind rightly; have I 
understood it rightly "?■ 

‘Certainly, Sutavan, you have heard the matter rightly; 
grasped it rightly; home it in mind rightly and understood it 
rightly ! Both in the past and now, Sutavan, I, verily, declare : 
the arahant monk, who has destroyed the cankers, lived the 
life, done what was to be done, laid down the burden, won 
to the goal, burst the bonds of becoming and is freed by the 
fullness of gnosis, cannot transgress nine standards: a monk, 
in whom the canJrers are destroyed, cannot deliberately take 
the life of any living thing; cannot, with intention to steal, 
take what is not given; cannot indulge in carnal intercourse; 
cannot intentionally tell a lie; cannot enjoy pleasures from 
savings, as of yore when a householder; a monk, in whom 
the cankers are destroyed, cannot go astray through desire ;^ 
cannot go astray through hate; cannot go astray through 
delusion; cannot go astray through fear.® 

‘ Both in the past and now, Sutavan, I verily declare: an 
arahant monk, who has lived the life, done what was to be 
done, laid down the burden, won to the goal, burst the bonds 
of becoming and is freed by the fullness of gnosis, cannot 
transgress these nine standards.’ 

§ viii (8). Sajjha, the wanderer. 

Thus have I heard : Once, when the Exalted One was staying 
near Eajagaha, on Mount Vulture Peak, the wanderer, Sajjha, 
paid him a visit . . . {and told him how he had heard the 
Exalted One declare the five standards, which an arahant couM 
not transgress — in the same words and at the same place as the 
foregoing srtUa 7). 

‘ Tell me, lord, have I heard the matter rightly; grasped 
it rightly; borne it in mind rightly; have I understood it 
rightly %’ 

‘Certainly, Sajjha, you have. . . . Both in the past and 

1 Of. 23 for similar phrases. 

2 Chanda. 

3 These are the four agatigamanasi of. 1). iii, 182, 133, 228; A, i, 72; 
ii, 18; iii, 274; J. i, 176. 
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now I declare ttus: tlie arahant monkj wlio lias destroyed tlie 
cankers, liyed tke life, done wliat was to be done, laid down 
the burden, won to the goal, burst the bonds of becoming 
and is freed by the fullness of gnosis, cannot transgress these 
nine standards: a monk, in whom the cankers are destroyed, 
cannot deliberately take life ... cannot enjoy pleasures 
from savings, . . . ; cannot disavow^ the Buddha; cannot 
disavow Dhamma ; cannot disavow the Order; cannot disavow 
the training. Both in the past and now, Sajjha, I thus declare 
of the arahant monk. . . 

§ ix (9). Persons. 

^ Monks, these nine persons are found living in the world. 
What nine 1 

The Arahant, he who has attained to arahantship, the Non- 
returner, he who has attained to the realization of the fruit 
of the Non-returner, the Once-returner, he who has attained 
to the realization of the fruit of the Once-returner, the Stream- 
winner, he who has attained to the realization of the fruit 
of the Streamwinner and the (average) many-man.^ 

Monks, these nine persons are found living in the world.’ 

§ X (10). The venerable, 

^ Monks, these nine persons are venerable, worthy of honour, 
worthy of gifts, worthy of salutations, the world’s unsur- 
passed field for making merit. 

The Arahant, he who has attained to arahantship, the Non- 
returner, he who has attained to the realization of the fruit 
of the Non-returner, the Once-returner, he who has attained 
to the realization of the fruit of the Once-returner, the Stream- 
winner, he who has attained to the realization of the fruit of 
the Streamwinner and he who has become one of the clan.^ 

^ PaccaMMtUT}, Corny, caimot object thus, ‘ This is not the Buddha. ’ 

® O/. above, p. 193. 

® GotrabJiH. Corny. One endowed with exceedingly powerful insight 
and thought, with immediate prospects of attaining to the state of the 
Streamwinner and the Way. Lord Chalmers at F, Dial, ii, 300: 
spiritual clan. The Co’my, ad A, v, 23, is much the same as our Corny , ; 
see Child, s.v,; Cpd. 66-8; Vism, trsh^ 160; Expositor 
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Monks, these nine persons are venerable, worthy of honour, 
worthy of gifts, worthy of salutations, the world^s unsurpassed 
field for merit making. 

Chapteb II. — The Lion Eoab. 

§ i ( 11 ), After the rainy season. 

Thus have I heard: Once, when the Exalted One was staying 
near Savatthi, at Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park, the 
venerable Sariputta came and visited him, saluted and sat 
down at one side. So seated, the venerable Sariputta said to 
the Exalted One: 'Lord, I have spent the rainy season here 
in Savatthi, and I now wish to go into the country.’ 

^ Now is the time, Sariputta, to do as you think fit.’ 

So the venerable Sariputta got up, saluted and took his 
departure, keeping the Exalted One on his right. 

Now not long after his departure a certain monk addressed 
the Exalted One and said: ' Lord, the venerable Sariputta has 
offended^ me, and without asking my pardon has set out on a 
journey.’ 

And the Exalted One said to a monk: " Go thou, monk, 
and in my name bid Sariputta come, saying: The Teacher 
calls you, Sariputta.’” 

"^Yes, lord,’ replied the monk, and {he went and gave the 
venerable SdripviUa the Exalted One's message), 

^ Yes, reverend sir,’ he replied. 

Then went the venerable MahaMoggallana and the venerable 
Ananda, with their keys,^ from lodging to lodging, saying: 
' Haste ye, reverend sirs, and come, for the venerable Sariputta 
will now roar his lion’s roar in the presence of the Exalted One.’ 

And the venerable Sariputta went to the Exalted One and 

^ Asajja. Corny, ghattetvd, as at D.A. i, 276; the Corny, continues: 
On seeing Sariputta departing with a great retinue, he was furious and 
said: ‘ IT! stop his departure.’ They say that on leaving the Exalted 
One, the skirt of Sariputta’s robe brushed the cider— they say the 
wind blew it aside — and it was on such a paltry ground that ho trumped 
up a deliberate ofience. Cf. Ehp.A. ii, where the story recurs. 

2 This plxrase recurs at B, iii, 132; c/. also Fm. i, 79; M. iii, 127. 
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saluted him and sat down at one side; and the Exalted One 
said to Mm: 

"There is here, Sariputta, a fellow wayfarer, who has a 
grievance.^ He says; ""Lord, the venerable Sariputta has 
offended me, and without asking my pardon has set out on a 
journey/' ’ 

" True it is, lord, that he, in whom mindfulness of the body’s 
actions is not present, might set out on a journey without 
asking pardon of a fellow wayfarer in the godly life, whom 
he had offended. 

Lord, just^ as on the earth they cast things, clean and 
foul, dung, urine, spittle, pus and blood, yet for all that the 
earth is not filled with horror, loatMng, or disgust;^ even so, 
lord, like the earth, I abide with heart, large, abundant, 
measureless, feeling no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, 
that he, in whom mindfulness is not present, might set out on 
a journey without asking pardon of a fellow wayfarer, whom 
he had offended. 

Lord, just as in water they wash things, clean and foul, 
dung, urine, spittle, pus and blood, yet for all that the water 
is not filled with horror, loathing or disgust; even so, lord, 
like water, I abide with heart, large, abundant, measureless, 
feeling no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, that he, in whom 
mindfulness is not present, might set out on a journey without 
asking pardon . . . 

Lordj just as fire burns things, clean and foul, dung, urine, 
spittle, pus and blood, yet for all that the fire is not filled 
with horror, loathing or disgust; even so, lord, like fire, 
I abide with heart, large, abundant, measureless, feeling no 
hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, that he, in whom mindful- 
ness is not present, might set out on a journey without asking 
pardon ... 

^ Khlyadhamma^ dpanno. Corny, reads glossing: 

P.E.D. to fail into a state of mental depression, has both read- 
ings. The expression is technically used in the Vinaya meaning: 
to lodge a complaint, to raise an objection; o/. A. iii, 269. 

2 The first four of these similes recur at if . i, 423-4. 

® This is a stock expression; c/. Fm. ii, 292; D, i, 213; M. i, 120; 
8, iv, 62; TJd. 23; It. 43, andpamm. 
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Lord, just as the wind blows on things, clean and foul, 
dung, urine, spittle, pus and blood, yet for all that the wind 
is not filled with horror, loathing or disgust ; even so, lord, like 
the wind, I abide with heart, large, abundant, measureless, 
feeling no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, that he, in 
whom mindfulness is not present, might set out on a journey 
without asking pardon ... 

Lord, just as a duster^ wipes up things, clean and foul, dung, 
urine, spittle, pus and blood, yet for all that the duster is not 
filled with horror, loathing or disgust; even so, lord, like a 
duster, I abide with heart, large, abundant, measureless, feeling 
no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, that he, in whom mind- 
fulness is not present, might set out on a journey without 
asking pardon ... 

Lord, just as a boy or girl of the scavenger^ class, clad in 
rags, with begging-tray^ in hand, on entering village or town, 
assumes a humble mien and then goes in; even so, lord, like 
a scavenger boy, I abide with heart, large, abundant, measure- 
less, feeling no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, that he, 
in whom mindfulness is not present, might set out on a journey 
without asking pardon . . . 

Lord, just as a bull, with cut horns, mild, well tamed, well 
trained, roaming from street to street, from cross-road to 
cross-road, harms nothing with its feet or horns; even so, lord, 
like a bull with cut horns, I abide with heart, large, abundant, 
measureless, feeling no hatred, nor ill-will. True it is, lord, 
that he, in whom mindfulness is not present, might set out on 
a journey without asking pardon . . . 

1 Bajoharaimr). Oomy, colaha, a cloth. 

2 Gm4^la, one of the despised tribes of India. At J. v, 450 they 
are said to eat the flesh of dogs (c/. Th, ii, 509); at J. iii, 195, to be corpse 
removers. They are generally classed with the Puldnisas; see Buddh. 
Ind.m. 

^ Kalopihattha; see note at Dial, i, 227 and Pali Misc, 60. It 
seems likely that this is the same kind of receptacle as used by the 
present-day Eodiyas of Ceylon; this consists of a scuttle fixed to the 
end of a stick (so that there shall be no contact between giver 
and receiver). The Sinhalese call this kohpotta; Corny, paccU, 
ukkhali. 
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Lord, just as a woman, man or a lad,^ having washed the 
head and dressed up, would be filled with horror, loathing and 
disgust, if the carcase of a snake, dog or human being were 
slung around his neck; even so, lord, I am filled with horror, 
loathing and disgust at this foul body of mine. True it is, 
lord, that he, in whom mindfulness is not present, might set 
out on a journey without asking pardon . . . 

Lord, just as a man might carry around a bowl of fat,^ full of 
holes and slits, oozing, dripping; even so, lord, I carry around 
this body of mine, full of holes and slits, oozing, dripping. 
True it is, lord, that he, in whom mindfulness of the body’s 
actions is not present, might set out on a journey without 
asking pardon of a fellow wayfarer in the godly life, whom he 
had offended.’ 

Then that monk got up from his seat, arranged his upper 
robe over one shoulder and fell at the feet of the Exalted 
One exclaiming: ^Lord, transgression has overtaken me! 
As a fool, a blind man, an evil man, I have accused 
the venerable Sariputta untruly, vainly, lyingly. Lord, let 
the Exalted One pardon this transgression of mine as a 
transgression to the end that I may restrain myself in the 
future 

‘ Verily, monk, transgression has overtaken you ! As a fool, 
as a blind man, as an evil man, you have accused the venerable 
Sariputta untruly, vainly, lyingly; but since you have seen 
the transgression as such and recognized it as such, we pardon 
you. Verily, monk, there is growth in the discipline of the 
Ariyan'^ for him, who, seeing and recognizing his transgression 
as such, makes amends to the end that he may be restrained 
in the future.’ 

Then the Exalted One said to the venerable Sariputta; 

1 Tile text here reads daharo vd yuva vd, so JS.e.; but M. i, 119, Vin, 
iii, 68, where the simile recurs, omit the first vd; cf. also Vin. ii, 255; 
if. i, 32; ii, 19; D. i, 80; J. i, 5, 

^ <7/. 195; 223 for this simile. 

® This is a stock passage; c/, Fm. i, 315; ii, 126; D, i, 85; iii, 55; 
if. iii, 246; ii, 127; .d. ii, 146. 

^ Ariyassa vinaye. Corny. Buddhassa bhagavato sdsane. 
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* Pardon this foolish man, Saripiitta, before his head splits into 
seven pieces/ even where he stands/ 

^ Lord, I do pardon that venerable one, if he speak thus to 
me: and let him, too, pardon me/ 

§ii{12). With attached reTnainder, 

Once, when the Exalted One was staying near Savatthi, at 
Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika’s Park, the venerable Sariputta 
before noon dressed and, with bowl and robe, went towards 
Savatthi. 

^Then thought he : ' Too early is it yet to go about for alms 
in Savatthi. Suppose I were to go and visit the park of the 
wanderers of other views.’ So the venerable Sariputta went 
to their park and, after exchanging with them the usual com- 
pliments, sat down at one side. 

Now at that time this happened to be the topic of their talk, 
as they sat gathered around : ‘ All who die with some attached 
remainder are not altogether freed*'^ from hell, rebirth in 
the womb of an animal, the realm of ghosts, nor from the 
untoward way, the ill way, the abyss, hell/ 

And the venerable Sariputta neither applauded, nor dis- 
paraged their speech, but without comment rose from his seat 
and departed, saying to himself, ‘ I will learn the truth of 
the matter from the Exalted One.’ 

So the venerable Sariputta, after going about for alms in 
Savatthi, when he had returned therefrom and eaten his meal, 
visited the Exalted One and, after saluting, sat down at one 
side. So seated (he told the Exalted One all that had tahen 
place). 

' Sariputta, some of these wanderers of other views are fools 
and without understanding; but some will laiow of one who 
has attachment: he has some attached remainder; and some 
will know of one who has no attachment: he has none. 

Sariputta, there are these nine persons, who, when they die 
with some attached remainder, are altogether freed from 


^ Cf. B. i, 95; S. i, 50; 8n. 983; J. i, 64; Mil. 157; above, p. 118. 
2 CJ . above, p. 20. s Farimutta. 
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hell, rebirtli in tlie womb of an animal, tbe realm of gbosts, 
the untoward way . . . hell. ‘What nine ? 

Consider, Saripiitta, the person who is accomplished^ in the 
precepts, accomplished in concentration, but not in wisdom 
— ^he destroys the five lower fetters and becomes completely 
cool after an interval. This, Sariputta, is the first person, who , 
dying with some attached remainder, is altogether freed from 
hell, rebirth in the womb of an animal, the realm of ghosts, 
the untoward way . . . 

Again, Sariputta, consider the person who is accomplished 
in the precepts, accomplished in concentration, but not in 
wisdom — ^he destroys the five lower fetters and becomes com- 
pletely cool after lessening his period^ ... 

. . . without (karmic) residue ... 

. . . after some residue ... 

... he ascends the stream of existence up to the Almnittha 
heaven. This, Sariputta, is the fifth person, who, dying 
with some attached remainder, is altogether freed from 
hell... 

Again, Sariputta, consider the person who is accomplished 
in the precepts, but not in concentration, nor in wisdom — ^by 
destroying the three fetters and reducing lust, hatred and 
delusion, he becomes a Once-retumer, who returns to this 
world again once only and makes an end of ill. This, Sari- 
putta, is the sixth person ... 

Again, Sariputta, consider the person who is accomplished 
in the precepts, but not in concentration, nor in wisdom— by 
destroying the three fetters he becomes a Once-issuer and 
on being born into the state of man just once, he makes an 
end of ill. This, Sariputta, is the seventh person ... 

Again, Sariputta, consider the person who is accomplished 
in the precepts, is moderately^ successful in concentration, is 
moderately successful in wisdom— by destroying the three 


^ Paripurahan, a perfect fuifiiler; cf» JL.ii, 136; Pug. 37. 

^ Above, pp. 9 and 41. 

^ Ehahljin; see K.8. v, 180; J. i, 233; 16; A. v, 120. 

* Mattasokarl. Corny, pamdimkanna paripurahan. 
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fetters, he becomes a Clan-to»clan-goer and rumiing on, 
faxing on through two or three clans, he makes an end of 
ill. This, Sariputta, is the eighth person ... 

Again, Sariputta, consider the person who is accomplished 
in the precepts, and is moderately successful in concentration, 
moderately successful in wisdom — ^by destroying the three 
fetters, he becomes one, who will be reborn seven times at 
most;^ and running on, faring on among devas and men for 
seven times at most, he makes an end of ill. This, Sari- 
putta, is the ninth person, who, dying with some attached 
remainder, is altogether freed from hell, from rebirth in the 
womb of an animal, from the realm of ghosts, from the untoward 
way ... 

Sariputta, some wanderers of other views are fools and 
without understanding; but some will know of one who has 
attachment—he has some attached remainder; and some will 
know of one who has no attachment— he has none. 

Verily, Sariputta, these nine persons who die with some 
remainder, are freed from hell, rebirth in the womb of an 
animal, the realm of ghosts, the untoward way . . . 

Not until now, Sariputta, has this Dhamma discourse been 
declared to monk or nun, to layman or laywoman. And why ? 
Lest after hearing this Dhamma discourse, they bring on them- 
selves the habit of idleness.^ Moreover, Sariputta, this 
Dhamma discourse was only declared by me because of my 
being questioned.’ 

§ iii(13). The venerable MahaKoUhita. 

Now the venerable MahaKotthita'^ visited the venerable 
Sariputta; and on arrival greeted him, and after exchanging 


1 KolanJcola; cf. K.S.y he. cii. 

2 SattaJeJehattuparamar}; ihid.i he. cit ; K.S. ih 95. 

3 Corny. Let them not bring on themselves a habit of idleness, making 
no effort to attain arahantship, thinking, we are freed from the four 
evil dooms. 

* At J.. i, 24 he is called the chief of the analysts; for his life see 
A.A. i, 286; c/. F. Dial i, 207; K.S. ii, 79; iii, 143, 147; Mrs Rhys 
Davids’ Qotama. 
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the usual compliments, sat down at one side. And seated at 
one side, he spoke thus to the venerable Sariputta. 

‘ How is it, reverend Sariputta ? Does one live the godly 
life under the Exalted One in the hope May 1 experience 
in the future^ just the same thing® as I experience here now ? ’ 

^ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

^ But what, reverend Sariputta, is it just the converse of 
this . . . 

‘No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it in the hope of experiencing as pleasant,'^ what is 
painful V 

‘ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘Is it then the converse V 
‘ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it in the hope of avoiding the experience of deeds® that 
have ripened V 
‘ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it in the hope of experiencing deeds not yet ripe V 
‘ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it in the hope of experiencing as a trifle, what is 
serious V 

‘ No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it then the converse V 
‘No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Is it in the hope of avoiding the experience of what must- 
be experienced V 

‘No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘ Then is it the converse V 
‘No, indeed, reverend sir.’ 

‘Eeverend Sariputta, to each of the foregoing questions, 
you have replied “ No, indeed, reverend sir.” What then is 
the reason that the godly life is lived tinder the Exalted One V 


^ Attha. At M, ii, 220, the Buddha tells the monks how he 
questioned the Jains on the feasibility of these ten propositions. They 
held it was not possible to convert or delay karmic action. 

^ Samjparayavedaniyar} , Corny* dutiye aUabhave vipacmnahamrmr}* 

® Kamma, 

^ SukJiavedaniyay, Corny* suhl^vedariAjaTmMMmnmy. 
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' Eeverend sir, what is not known, seen, attained, realized 
or mastered — for the knowledge of that, for the sight of 
that, for the attainment of that, for the realization of that, 
for the mastery of that, is the godly life lived under the 
Exalted One/ 

‘ But what, reverend sir, is not known, seen, attained, 
realized or mastered . , . V 

^ This is ill — ^this is not known, seen, attained, realized, 
or mastered; and, reverend sir, it is for the knowledge, 
sight, attainment, realization and mastery of that that the 
godly life is lived under the Exalted One. 

‘ This is the origin of ill . . . 

' This is the ending of ill ... 

‘ This is the practice leading to the ending of ill — ^this is 
not known, seen ... and it is for the Imowledge of this 
. . . that the godly life is lived under the Exalted One. 

'This, reverend sir, which is not known, seen, attained, 
realized or mastered — ^it is for the loiowledge of that, for the 
sight, for the attainment, for the realization, for mastery of 
that, that the godly life is lived under the Exalted One.’ 

§ iv (14). The venerable SamiddhL^ 

Now the venerable Samiddhi visited the venerable Sari- 
putta, saluted him and sat down at one side. And the venerable 
Sariputta spoke to him, so seated: 'What, Samiddhi, is the 
basis of piirposive thoughts ? 

'Name and shape, sir.’ 

1 His name does not occur in the lists at J.. i. 23 /. He entered the 
Order when young {K.S. i, 15). At M. iii, 208, the Buddha calls him 
a moghapurim; and there he is chaffed by the wanderer, Potaliputta, 
for pretending to expound Dhamma after three years in the Order. 
However, at i, 149, he routs Mara; see also Th. i, J. ii, 57. 
He seems to have been psychic; hence, perhaps, his name. Gamy. 
observes that he was a pupil of Sariputta, aiid received the name 
Samiddhi on account of the wealth of his personality, aitahhavasamid- 
dhataya, Cf. K.B* iy 15: ‘Thou art young . . . and callow, black- 
haired and blessed with luck of youth.’ See also iv, 19. 

* Gf, above, p. 221. On sankappavitakkd see DK8, trsL, § 7, Opd. 
238. Corny, here, mnJcappabhutd vitakkd. 
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^ What gives them their variety V 
' The elements/ 

^ WThat gives rise to them V 
^Contact/ 

' Wherein have they common ground 
'In feeling/ 

' When are they at their best V 
' In a state of concentration/ 

' What is their master state V 
'Mindfulness/ 

' What is their still higher state V 
'Wisdom/ 

' What is their very essence V 
' The giving of liberation/ 

' Wherein are they finally merged V 
' In the deathless/^ 

(' Stich^ Samiddhi, are the questions, and such are your 
answers 

'Well done, well done, Samiddhi! Well have you an- 
swered the questions put to you; but be not vain® on that 
account !’ 

§ V (15). A boil 

'^Imagine, monis, a boil, which has been gathering for 
many years. It might have nine gaping wounds, nine natural 
openings.® Thence whatever might ooze out, foulness would 
certainly ooze out; stench would certainly ooze out; loath- 
someness would certainly ooze out : whatever might be dis- 
charged, foulness would certainly be discharged; stench would 
certainly be discharged; loathsomeness would certainly be 
discharged. 

1 Of, with this Sariputta’s quest, Yin, i, p. 39, 

2 The text repeats in Ml. 

® MdmannL Corny, md dappay aJcdsi. 

^ Of. 8. iv, 83; also the Qlta r, 13: ‘ the nine-gated city . . » the 
body.’ 

® Ahhedana. Corny, na kemci bMnditvd ... samufthitani vawx* 
mukhdni. 
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'A boil— that is the name for the body/ monks, made up 
as it is of four elements, begotten of mother and father, a 
lump of gruel and sour milk, impermanent, subject to erasion, 
abrasion, dissolution and disruption, with nine gaping wounds, 
nine natural openings. And from it, whatever ooze out, 
foulness certainly oozes out; stench certainly oozes out; 
loathsomeness certainly oozes out: whatever be discharged, 
foulness is certainly discharged; stench is certainly discharged; 
loathsomeness is certainly discharged. 

Wherefore, monks, be ye disgusted with this body.’ 

§ vi (16). Thoughts. 

' Monks, these nine thoughts,^ when made become, made 
much of, are very fruitful and of great advantage, merging and 
ending in the deathless. What nine ? 

The thought of foulness, of death, of the repulsiveness of 
food, of universal wretchedness, of impermanence, of ill in 
impermanence, of no self in ill, of renunciation, of freedom 
from passion. 

Monks, these nine thoughts, when made become, made much 
of, are very fruitful and of great advantage, merging and 
ending in the deathless/ 

§ vii (17). The family.^ 

^ Monks, if one has not already done so, it is not meet to 
visit a family possessing these nine qualities, nor is it meet to 
sit down among them, if one has visited them. What nine ? 

They do not rise up pleasantly ; nor greet one pleasantly ; nor 
offer one a seat pleasantly; if they have one, they hide it; 
from plenty they give little; though they have choice food, 
they give coarse food; they give without respect or care; 
they do not sit round to hear Dhamma ; they savour^ not the 
spoken word. 

1 Of. Dial i, 87 ; M. i, 500; ii, 17 ; D, i, 76 (D.A. i, 88); above, p. 192; 
J. i, 146; S. iv, 83. 

2 Above, p. 27 ; below, p. 305. 

3 Of, above, p. 6; Dhp.A. i, 341. 

^ Na raslyanti, cf. Ps, oxix, 103. Gomy, They are not pleased. 
(The word) rolls off them, as water poured on the side of a pot. 
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Monks, it is not meet to visit . . . nor to sit down among 
a family possessing these nine qualities/ 

{But it is meety if the family possess the nine converse qualities,) 

§ viii ( 18 ). Amity, 

' Monks, the Observance day, when kept and held with 
nine qualifications,^ is very fruitful, of great advantage, very 
splendid, very thrilling. And how is it so . . . kept ? 

Consider, monks, the Ariyan disciple who reflects thus: 
" All their lives arahants give up taking of life and abstain 
therefrom; they dwell meekly and kindly, compassionately 
and mercifully to all beings, laying aside stick and sword. 
I, too, now, during this night and day, will give up taking life 
and abstain therefrom; I will dwell meekly and kindly, 
compassionately and mercifully to all beings, and lay aside 
both stick and sword. So, in this way, I shall follow the 
example of arahants and keep the Observance.’’ With this 
first qualification is it observed. 

" All their lives arahants abstain from taking what is not 
given. They dwell taking what is given, expectant; not 
stealing but holding themselves in purity. I, too, now, during 
this night and day, will act likewise. So, thereby, I shall 
follow the example of arahants and keep the Observance.” 
With this second qualification is it observed. 

"All their lives arahants abstain from living the ungodly 
life; living the godly life, abiding apart, they abstain from 
intercourse, the village-practice. I, too, now . . . will act 
likewise. So, thereby, I shall follow the example of arahants 
and keep the Observance.” With this third qualification is 
it observed. 

" All their lives arahants give up lying and abstain there- 
from; speaking the truth, bondsmen to the truth, trustworthy, 
dependable, they deceive no one in the world. I, too, now . . . 
will act likewise . . . and keep the Observance.” With this 
fourth qualification is it observed. 

^ (7/. above, p. 170. Our sutta here seems to point to the probability 
of the ‘ afihasU ’ — as a defined observance— being of late origin; c/. the 
Way, which is tenfold, at A, v, 212 jgf. 
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“All their lives arahants give up drinking strong drink, 
the cause of sloth, and abstain therefrom. I, too, now ... 
will act likewise . . . and keep the Observance.” With 
this fifth qualification is it observed. 

“ All their lives arahants have but one meal (a day), ab- 
staining from food at night and at wrong times. I, too, now 
. . . will act likewise . . . and keep the Observance.” With 
this sixth qualification is it observed. 

“ All their lives arahants abstain from looking on at shows 
and fairs, where there is dancing, singing and music; from 
wearing, decorating or ornamenting themselves with garlands, 
scents and salves. I, too, now . . . will act likewise . . . 
and keep the Observance.” With this seventh qualification 
is it observed. 

“ All their lives arahants give up the use of large and lofty 
beds and abstain therefrom; they lie on low beds, couches or 
strewn grass. I too, this night and day, abstaining from the 
use of a large or lofty bed, will lie on a low one, or on a couch, 
or on strewn grass. So, in this way, I shall follow the example 
of arahants and keep the Observance.” With this eighth 
qualification is it observed. 

Then, monks, the Ariyan disciple dwells with his mind per- 
vading with amity one quarter of the world ; likewise the second, 
third and fourth quarter.^ And so the whole world, above, 
below, around, everywhere, he pervades with thoughts of 
amity, far-reaching, abounding, measureless, free from hatred 
and ill-wiU. With this ninth qualification is it observed. 

Monks, when the Observance day is kept and held with 
these nine qualifications, it is very fruitful, of great advantage, 
very splendid, very thrilling.’ 

§ ix ( 19 ). The deoa host. 

‘This night, monks, when night was nearly spent, there 
visited me a host of devas of surpassing beauty, shedding their 

^ This is the first brahrmvihara — i.e., divine state; see D. i, 250; 
ii, 186; iii, 223; A. i, 183; ii, 128; v, 344; sec note at K.S. v, 98, and 
the full conunent at Viem. 308. 
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rays over almost tlie whole of Jeta Grove. And they saluted 
me and stood at one side. So standing, they spoke thus to me : 

'' Lord, when we dwelt among men, in times gone hy, home- 
less wanderers visited us; and though we arose (out of respect), 
we did not salute them (with raised hands). Lord, hy not 
fulfilling this duty, we have suffered remorse and have been 
sorry since; for we have been reborn in a mean^ body.’’ 

Monks, then another host of devas approached me and 
said: 

"Lord, when we dwelt among men, in times gone by, 
homeless wanderers visited us; and though we arose and 
saluted them, we did not offer them seats. Lord, by not 
fulfilling this duty, we have suffered remorse and have been 
sorry since; for we have been reborn in a mean body.” 

And another came and said: "... though we arose and 
saluted them and offered them seats, we did not share (our 
food) in accordance with out ability and power^ ... 

. . . though . . . we shared our food, we did not sit round 
to hear Dhamma^ . . . 

. . . though we sat round to hear Dhamma, we did not lend 
an ear and hearken to Dhamma ... 

. . . though we lent an ear and hearkened to Dhamma, 
we did not bear in mind what we heard ... 

. . . though we bore in mind what we heard, we did not 
investigate the meaning of what we had learnt . . . 

. . . though we investigated the meaning of Dhamma we 
had learnt; knowing both the spirit and the letter, we did 
not walk in conformity with Dhamma. Lord, by not fulfiLlling 
this duty, we have suffered remorse and have been sorry 
since ; for we have been reborn in a mean body. ” 

Monks, yet another host of devas approached me, and said: 


^ Corny, observes that compared with the highest deva world, the 
lowest may be termed mean. 

2 YatMsattiy yaihabalar). Gf. D. i, 102; Op. i, 10; 1. 6. Our Corny. 
reads -sattiyatha- with v.l.; omits in the first case, but reads 
in the second. 

^ Prom here to the end are the usual terms of righteous conduct; 
cf. above, p. 77; M. i, 480. 
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‘‘When we dwelt among men in times gone by, homeless 
wanderers visited us; lord, we arose and saluted them; offered 
them seats; shared our food in accordance with our ability and 
power; sat round to hear Dhamma ; lent an ear and hearkened 
to Dhamma ; bore in mind Dhamma we had heard ; investigated 
the meaning of Dhamma we had learnt; and knowing both the 
spirit and the letter of Dhamma, we walked in conformity 
therewith. Lord, by fulfilling these duties, we have suffered 
no remorse, nor have we been sorry since; for we have been 
born in an excellent body.” 

Monks, ^ (behold) these tree-roots, these empty places ! 
Muse, monks, and be not idle ! Suffer not remorse afterwards, 
as did those first (eight hosts of) devas !’ 

§x(20). VelamaJ 

Once, when the Exalted One was dwelling near Savatthi, 
at Jeta Grove, in Anathapindika's Park, the householder, 
Anathapindika, visited him and after saluting sat down at 
one side. 

And the Exalted One addressed Anathapindika thus: 

‘ Is alms given in your family, ^ householder V 

‘ Yes, lord, . . . but it consists of a coarse mess of broken 
rice grains together with sour gruel. 

‘Householder, whether one give coarse alms or choice,^ if 
one give casually, without thought, not with one’s own hand, 
give but orts® and with no view to the future'^ ; then, whereso- 
ever that almsgiving bear fruit,® his mind will not turn to 


^ Of. above, p. 94. 

2 This sutta is referred to at J. i, 228; Khp.A. 222; D..4. i, 234. 

2 The Com^. observes that this question was not asked concerning 
gifts to the Order, of these he knew; but of gifts to the world at large 
{lokiyamahdjanassa ) . 

^ Of. Vin. Texts Hi, 9 n.; K.S. i, 115 (318==JI>. 795); D. ii, 354. 

s This set of five recurs at D. ii, 356; M. iii, 22; A. iii, 173 . 

® Apaviddhay. Corny, here: na nirantamr) deti, sayvaccharika 
soyyiOfValli viydi but ad A* iii, 171: afha vCt cJiaddatukdwo viya deti. 

’ Corny. Not believing in karma or fruit. 
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the enjoyment of excellent food, of fine raiment, of rich 
carriages, to the enjo3mient of the excellencies of the five 
senses; and one’s sons and one’s daughters, one’s slaves, 
messengers and workfolk will have no desire to listen to one, 
nor lend an ear, nor bring understanding to bear^ (on what 
one says). And wherefore ? Such is the result, householder, 
of deeds done casually. 

But whether one give coarse alms or choice, householder, 
if one give considerately, after taking thought, with one’s 
own hand, give other than orts and with a view to the future; 
then, wheresoever that almsgiving bear fruit, his mind will 
turn to the enjoyment of good food, of fine raiment, of rich 
carriages, of the excellences of the five senses; and one’s sons 
and one’s daughters, one’s slaves, messengers and workfolk 
will desire to listen to one, will lend an ear and bring imder- 
standing to bear (on what one says). And wherefore ? Such 
is the result, householder, of deeds done considerately. 

Long ago, householder, there lived a brahman called Velama. 
He gave very rich gifts, such as these: He gave eighty-four 
thousand golden bowls, filled with silver; he gave eighty-four 
thousand silver bowls, filled with gold; he gave eighty-four 
thousand copper bowls, filled with treasure;^ he gave eighty- 
four thousand steeds,^ with trappings of gold, with banners of 
gold, covered with nets of gold thread; he gave eighty-four 
thousand chariots, spread with lion-skins, tiger-skins, leopard- 
skins, saffron-coloured blankets, with golden trappings, golden 
banners, covered with nets of gold thread ; he gave eighty - 
four thousand milch kine, with tethers of fine jute, with 
milk-pails of silver;^ he gave eighty-four thousand maidens 
adorned with jewelled ear-rings; he gave eighty-four thousand 

^ This phrase recurs at D. i, 230; M. iii, 133; A. i, 172; 8. ii, 267; 

Fm. i, 10. 

2 Eimnna, Gamy, gems. 

® Cf. Dial, ii, 220; K,8. iii, 123. On the number 84000, see above, 
p, 05 n. Its use is common in Indian literature; cf, 8,B,W. xxi, 241 
(and Kern’s note there); xlix, pt. 2, 177 (in the MaMyd^ia); by FaHien, 
Beal’s Records^ p. 1 ; as eighty-four see S.B.E. xv, 297 (the Maitrdyana^' 
Brahma^.- Upanishad). 

^ Kaysupadharandni. Corny. mjata-maya-khm-paticcJiakdni. 
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couolies, spread with fleecy covers, white blankets and woollen 
flower-embroidered coverlets, covered with rugs of antelope 
skins, with awnings above and crimson cushions at each end;^ 
he gave eighty-four thousand lengths^ of cloth, of finest flax, 
of finest silk, of finest wool, of finest cotton. And who shall 
tell of the food and the drink that he gave, food both hard 
and soft, sweetmeats and syrups ! They flowed, methinks, 
as rivers 

Perhaps, householder, you may think thus: Maybe Velama, 
the brahman, who made that very rich gift, was someone else. 
But think not so, for it was I, who at that time was Velama, 
the brahman; it was I who made that very rich gift. 

But when that alms was given, householder, there was no 
one worthy to receive the gift ; there was none to sanctify that 
gift. Por, though brahman Velama gave that very rich gift, 
greater would have been the fruit thereof, had he fed one person 
of right view.*^ 

gave that very rich gift, or though he fed a 
hundred persons of right view, greater would have been the 
fruit thereof, had he fed one Once-returner. 

Though he gave that very rich gift, or though he fed a 
hundred Once-returners, greater would have been the fruit 
thereof, had he fed one Fon-returner. 

. . . though he fed a hundred N’on-returners, greater would 
have been the fruit thereof, had he fed one Arahant. 

. . . though he fed a hundred Arahants, greater would have 
been the fruit thereof, had he fed one silent Buddha.^ 

. . . though he fed a hundred silent Buddhas, greater would 
have been the fruit thereof, had he fed one Tath^ata, 
arahant, fully awake. 

. . , though he fed the Order of monks, with the Buddha 
at their head, greater would have been the fruit thereof, had 

^ Cf, above, p. 59. 

^ KofL Corny. One koti (made) twenty pairs of eloths. 

« The text and S.e. read viasandati, but Corny, with v.L visaandaMi, 
observing: imdiyo viya vmandantL 
^ Ditfhisampannay . Corny.. dctsaana^ampaTmatj aoUvpmmay. 

^ Paccekahuddha. 
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he built a monastery for the use of the monks of the Order of 
the surrounding country, 

, . . though with pious heart he took refuge in the Buddha, 
Dhamma and the Order, greater would have been the fruit 
thereof, had he with pious .heart undertaken to keep the 
precepts: abstention from taking life, from taking what is 
not given, from carnal lusts, from lying and from intoxicating 
liquor, the cause of sloth. 

. . . though with pious heart he undertook to keep these 
precepts, greater would have been the fruit thereof, had he 
made become a mere passing fragrance^ of amity. 

. . . though he made become just the fragrance of amity, 
greater would have been the fruit thereof, had he made 
become, just for a finger-snap, the thought of impermanence.’ 


Chapter III. — Spheres op Beings. 

In three ways, 

‘ Monks, in three ways men of Northern Kuru- excel both 
the Thirty devas and men of Jambudipa. In what three ? 

Their special qualities^ are unseffishness,*^ lack of greed and 
fixity of life-span. 


^ Gandhuhanamattay, or gadduhana-; see Tr, P.M, 59; K,S, ii, 177. 
S.e, and Corny, have both. The Corny, on the former explains: 
a mere passing fragrance; as it were, merely the perfume there might 
be from taking a pinch of scent between the lingers. On the latter: 
merely, as it were, a pull at a cow’s teat. Corny, Hew, ed, p. 806 reads 
tha7ia-anchana-i v,l, -anjana-; P.iS7.D. reads majjana; Tr. dvinjana from 
sjpi^; see above, p. 51, 2; C.P.D, omits our readings; cf. ancMUt 

2 Uttarahufnhdythe inhabitants of one of the four Mahadipas, the'^ 
great islands or continents, which the world was supposed to consist; 
of; thus * on the north is XJttarakuru, on the south Jambudipa (India),! 
on the east Pubbavideha, and on the west Aparagoyana ’ {Childers).) 
See Dial, iii, 192, for a poetical description of XJttarakuru; also Mhvsl 
trsL 3; Mil. 84; Chwang 32; above, p. 55, n. 1. 

^ Reading with tJ.L -< 7 wna. 

^ Awama. See Dial., loc ciL; Corny, niUanhd, 
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Monks, in these three ways men of Northern Kuru excel 
both the Thirty devas and men of Jambndipa. 

Monks, in three ways the Thirty devas excel both the men 
of Northern Kuril and men of Jambndipa. In what three ? 

In their celestial life, beauty^ and happiness. 

Monks, in these three ways the Thirty devas excel both the 
men of Northern Knru and men of Jambndipa. 

Monks, in three ways the men of Jambndipa excel both the 
men of Northern Knru and the Thirty devas. In what 
three ? 

They are heroic, ^ possess mindfulness^ and the godly life 
may be lived there.^ 

Monks, in these three ways men of Jambndipa excel both 
men of Northern Knrn and devas of the Thirty.’ 

§ ii(22). The excitable steed. 

' Monks, I will tell yon of the three excitable steeds^ and 
of the three excitable men; of the three well-bred® steeds and 
of the three well-bred men; of the three noble thoroughbred 
steeds and of the three noble thoroughbred men. Listen, 
pay heed, I will speak.’ 

" Yes, lord,’ they replied; and the Exalted One said : 

‘ And what, monks, are the three excitable steeds ? Herein 
one horse is speedy, but is not graceful,^ nor goodly in build 


^ the set is a stock one, but usually pomp and power are 

added; see above, pp. 44 and 165. 

2 The text reads surd, strong drink; S.e, surd, courage; see VvA. 
18, which is no doubt correct; cf. similarly at K.8. v, 202, 

® The Corny, observes that since devas are wholly happy, they do 
not persevere (third); but those in hell being wholly miserable, and 
(mankind) who are partly happy and partly miserable, do persevere 
(in thought). 

* The Corny, explains: Only in Jambndipa do Buddhas and silent 
Buddhas arise and set forth the eightfold Way and godly life. See 
Pts. of C. 73, where this passage is quoted, 

5 Khdunka. Corny, refers to the remarks ad A. i, 287 (Mp. 498), 
and there glosses: pota, young; cf. above, p. lUff.; A. ii, 250; v, 323. 

® Sadassa. 

’ Varmasampanria, endowed with beauty. 
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and girth another is speedy and graceful, but not goodly in 
build and girth ; and another is speedy and graceful and goodly 
in build and girth. Monks, these are the three excitable steeds. 

And what, monks, are the three excitable men ? Herein 
one man is quick-witted, ^ but not full of grace,® nor goodly 
in build and girth; another is quick-witted and full of grace, 
but not goodly in build and girth ; and another is quick-witted 
and full of grace and goodly in build and girth. 

And how, monks, is an excitable man quick-witted, but not 
full of grace, nor goodly in build and girth ? 

Herein, monks, a monk understands: This is ill— as it 
really is; understands: This is the origin of ill — as it really 
is ; understands : This is the ending of ill — ^as it really is ; under- 
stands: This is the practice leading to the ending of ill — as 
it really is. This I declare of his quick-wittedness. But when 
questioned on More-Dhamma^ and on More-Discipline, he fails 
and cannot answer the questions. This I declare of his lack 
of grace. Nor does he receive the requisites: the robe, alms, 
lodging and medicine for sicloiess. This I declare of his lack 
of goodliness in build and girth. 

Thus, monks, an excitable man is quick-witted, but not 
full of grace, nor goodly in build and girth. 

And how, monks, is an excitable man quick-witted and full 
of grace, but not goodly in build and girth ? 

Herein he understands what ill really is . . . and so forth ; 
he does not fail in answer . . .; but he does not receive the 
requisites. ... So in each case I declare of him. . . . Thus 
. . . a man is so . . . 

And how, monks, is an excitable man quick-witted and full 
of grace and goodly in build and girth ? 

He understands what ill really is . . .; he does not fail in 
answer . . .; and he receives the requisites. So in each case 
I declare of him, . . . Thus ... a man is so . . , 

^ Arohaparindhasampann^, Mp., loc. cit, ti^^ahhavapariman^la- 
bhdva, 

2 Javasampanna.. Corny, ndimjavena sampanno ; cf. Gpd, 245. 

® Navanna-. Gcm,y. o:Kp\?iim,im gu7iavan^ 

Abhidhamme abhivinaye; cf. Dial. iiif 246 w.; M. i, 472; Vin. i, 64. 
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Monks, these are the three excitable men. 

And what, monies, are the three well-bred steeds ? 

{Re^ly as in the case of the eoocitable steeds.) 

And what, monks, are the three well-bred men ? 

Herein, monks, a well-bred man is quick-witted, but not 
full of grace, nor goodly in build and girth. 

And how is he so . , . 

Herein, monks, a monk after completely destroying the 
five lower fetters, is reborn spontaneously and not being 
subject to return from that world, becomes completely cool 
there. I declare this of his quick-wittedness. 

{The remaining clauses are the same as in the case of the 
excitable man. For the second and third well-bred men, sub- 
stitute the foregoing clause for that concernvng the knowledge of 
ill and apply the replies for the second and third excitable men 
to the second and third well-bred men, respectively.) 

And what, monks, are the three noble thoroughbred 
steeds ? 

[Reply as for the excitable steeds.) 

And what are the three noble thoroughbred men ? 

[Reply as for the excM 

And how, monks, is a noble thoroughbred man quick- 
witted, but not full of grace, nor goodly in build and 
girth ? 

Herein, monks, a monk destroys the cankers and enters 
into and abides in the emancipation of the mind and wisdom, 
knowing and realising this state for himself, even in this present 
life. This I declare of his quick-wittedness. When questioned 
on More-Dhamma and on More-Discipline, he fails and cannot 
answer the questions. This I declare of his lack of grace. 
Nor does he receive the requisites. . . . This I declare of 
lack of goodliness in build and girth. 

Thus, monks, a noble thoroughbred man is quick-witted, 
but not full of grace, nor goodly in build and girth. 

[For the second and third, apply the replies for the respective 
excitable men, substituting the foregoing clause for that concerning 
Jcnowledge of ill.) 

These, monks, are the three noble thoroughbred men/ 
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§ iii (23). Graving, 

‘ Monks, I will teach the nine^ conditions rooted in craving. 
Listen, pay heed, I will speak . . . 

And what are the nine conditions rooted in craving ? 

Pursuit comes into being because of craving; gain because 
of pursuit; decision because of gain; passion and desire to do 
because of decision ; tenacity because of passion and desire to do ; 
possession because of tenacity; avarice because of possession; 
hoarding^ because of avarice ; and many a bad and wicked state 
of things arises from the act of hoarding — ^blows, wounds, strife, 
contradiction, retort, quarrelling, slander, lies,® 

These, monks, are the nine conditions that have their root 
in craving.’ 

§ iv (24). Beings, 

‘Monks, there are these nine spheres of beings.^ What 
nine ? 

Monks, there are beings differing in body and differing in 
perceptive power, as for instance mankind, some devas and 
some in purgatory. This is the first sphere of beings. 

Monks, there are beings differing in body and similar in 
perceptive power, as for instance devas of the Brahma world, 
reborn there after practising the first (musing here). This is 
the second sphere of beings. 

Monks, there are beings similar in body, but differing in 
perceptive power, as for instance the radiant devas. This is 
the third sphere of beings. 

Monks, there are beings similar in body and similar in 
perceptive power, as for instance the lustrous devas. This 
is the fourth sphere of beings. 

^ This recurs at D. ii, 58; iii, 289; Vhh, 390. See Dial, ii, 55/. 

^ Araklchd^ the text omits, but has as v.l, -o and -a; D. ii, and iii, 
loc, cit.f -o, only; the Corny, -d. Corny, adds: by concealing behind 
a door; by guarding it in a casket. E. J. Thomas, Life^ 198. 

® This stock phrase recurs at J)., loc. ciL; M, i, 110, 410; Vism, 326. 

4 Cf. above, p. 22; D. iii, 263, 288; Khj^. 2; Khp,A, 86. 
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Monis, there are beings without perceptive power and 
without feeling, as for instance the unconscious devas. This 
is the fifth sphere of beings. 

Monks, there are beings who, by wholly transcending the 
perception of form, by the passing away of the perception of 
the sense-reaction and by turning the attention away from 
the perceptions of the manifold, attain to the sphere of infinite 
space, realizing: Space is infinite. This is the sixth sphere of 
beings. 

Monks, there are beings who, by having wholly transcended 
the sphere of infinite space, attain to the sphere of infinite 
consciousness, realizing: Consciousness is infinite. This is the 
seventh sphere of beings. 

Monks, there are beings who, having wholly transcended the 
sphere of infinite consciousness, attain to the sphere of nothing- 
ness, realizing: There is nothing. This is the eighth sphere 
of beings. 

Monks, there are beings who, having wholly transcended 
the sphere of nothingness, attain to the sphere of neither 
perception nor non-perception. This is the ninth sphere of 
beings. 

Monks, these are the nine spheres of beings. ’ 

§ V (25). Wisdom.'^ 

‘ Monks, when the mind of a monk is well heaped around 
with wisdom, it is proper for that monk to say: “ I know that 
birth is destroyed, the godly life lived, done is what was to be 
done and there is no more life in these conditions. 

Xrtc\ how, monks, is the mind of a monk well heaped around 
with wisdom ? 

“Passion-free is my mind” — (knowing this) is his mind 
well heaped arormd with wisdom; “hatred-free is my mind,” 
“ delusion-free is my mind,” “ free of any passionate con- 
dition,” “ free of any hateful condition,” “ free of any delusive 
condition,” “my mind is free of any condition of return for 


1 The Uddana reads: sanm, with v.L pannd, 

2 This is, of course, the affirmation of arahantship. 
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becoming in (tbe worlds of) sense, form and no form/’ (know- 
ing this) his mind is well heaped around with wisdom. 

Verily, monks, when the mind of a monk is well heaped 
around with wisdom, it is proper for that monk to say: '' I 
know that birth is destroyed, the godly life lived, done is what 
was to be done and there is no more life in these conditions.” ’ 

§vi(26). The stone column. 

Thus have I heard: Once when the venerable Sariputta and 
the venerable Candikaputta^ were dwelling near Rajagaha in 
the Bamboo Grove at the Squirrel’s Feeding Ground, the vener- 
able Candikaputta addressed the monks, saying: ‘Reverend 
sirs, Devadatta taught Dhamma to the monks thus: “When, 
sirs, the mind of a monk is heaped^ around with thoughtfulness, 
it is proper for that monk to explain: I know that birth is 
destroyed, the godly life lived, done is what was to be done 
and there is no more life in these conditions/’ ’ 

Now when he had thus spoken, the venerable Sariputta 
said: ‘Nay, reverend Candikaputta, Devadatta^ taught not 
Dhamma so . . but he taught the monks thus: “When 
the mind of a monk is well heaped around with thoughtful- 
ness, it is proper for that monk so to explain . . ’ 

(A second and a third time the venerable Candikaputta 
spoke in like manner and the venerable Sariputta replied as 
before. Then said the venerable Sariputta^) : 

‘ And how, reverend sirs, is the mind of a monk well heaped 
around with thoughtfulness ? His mind is well heaped around 
with thoughtfulness as to being passion-free, hatred-free, 
delusion-free, free of any passionate condition, hateful con- 
dition, delusive condition, free of any condition of return for 
becoming in (the worlds of) sense, form and no form. 

Thus, reverend sirs, if® objects cognizable by the eye come 
very strongly into the range of vision of a monk, wholly freed 

^ ' Son of the moon,’ called so on account of his mother. Corny. 

2 Getasa cittar) paricitay, we should read so for supari- of our text. 
Corny, explains : cittdcarapariydyma ciUdcdrapariyayo cito vaddhito hoti ; 
on Sariputta remark: . . . uparUpari cito 8uva4dhito hoti. 

® See above, p. 109. ^ The text repeats much in full. 

6 Cf. Vin. i, 184; A. iii, 377 (Q.S, iii, 269). 
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in mind, they overwhelm not his mind and his mind is nncon- 
fnsed and firm, being won to composure, and he marks their 
set.^ If sounds . . . smells . . . tastes . . . touches . . . 
and ideas, cogmzable by the senses, . . . come very strongly 
into the range of the senses ... of a monk, wholly freed in 
mind, they overwhelm not his mind and his mind is unconfused 
and firm, being won to composure, and he marks their set. 

Imagine,^ reverend sirs, a stone column sixteen cubits^ long 
and one^ half of it, eight cubits, below (groimd) and the other 
eight cubits above ; and suppose the wind and rain were to blow 
very strongly from the east, they would not shake it, nor make 
it quake nor tremble. And suppose the wind and rain were 
to blow very strongly from the west .... from the north . . . 
from the south, they would not shake it. . . . And wherefore ? 
Owing to the depth of one half, reverend sirs, owing to the 
well dug state of the stone column. 

It is, verily, even thus, reverend sirs, when objects . . . 
sounds . . . smells . . . tastes . . touches . . . and ideas, 
cognizable by the senses, come very strongly into the range of 
the senses of a monk, wholly freed in mind, they overwhelm 
not his mind and his mind is unconfused and firm, being won 

to composure, and he marks their set.’ 

Dread and hatred {a). 

Now the householder, Anathapindika, came and visited the 
Exalted One, saluted him and sat down at one side. So 
seated, the Exalted One said to him: 

1 Corny. Both the rising and setting; c/. Vism. 694, 

2 This simile recurs at /S. v, 445; c/. above, p. 70. 

® Kuhkuka. Gomy. haUhcc. 

^ Estiva nemassa . . . upari nemassa; most MSS. with S. and 
Oomy. . . . neMCvngoMd . . . %^incLSS(ii explaining: avcttdssd hettJid gdia^ 
upari dvdtassa {Hewa. editiou of Mp. omits the latter part, Colomho 
1922 ed. provides). K.S. v, 376 translates: ‘ below . . . above the 
pedestal,’ deriving newa^ with P.E.D. from nemi, a rim — t.e., the place 
where the column appears out of the ground; but generally (if not 
always) hettM (and upari) when used as a prep, follows the noun it 
governs; cj. our Corny, as quoted; D. i, 198; PvA. 113 (F .E.D* treats as 
adv.); Childers s,v. I think nema is ua4mai not this, another, the one, 
half, see Mod. SL Diet, s.v., and I so translate. 
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When, householder, for the Ariyan disciple the fivefold 
dread and hatred has ceased, and he is endowed with the four 
possessions^ of the Streamwinner, he may, should he wish, 
declare the self just by the self: Destroyed for me is hell; 
destroyed for me is rebirth in the womb of an animal; destroyed 
for me is the realm of Petas ; destroyed for me is the untoward 
way, the ill way, the abyss. I am a Streamwinner, not 
subject to any falling back, assured and bound for the 
awakening. 

What fivefold dread and hatred has ceased 1 

^When, householder, the taker of life, by reason of his taking 
life, breeds dread and hatred in this world, or when he breeds 
dread and hatred in the next world, he experiences in the mind 
pain and grief; but he who abstains from taking life breeds no 
dread and hatred in this world, breeds no dread and hatred 
in the next world, nor experiences in the mind pain and grief. 
Thus that dread and hatred has ceased for him, who abstains 
from taking life. 

Wlien, householder, the taker of what is not given ... the 
lustful evil liver . . . the liar , . . and he who indulges in 
spirituous liquor, the cause of sloth, by reason of such, breeds 
dread and hatred in this world, or when he breeds dread and 
hatred in the next world, he experiences in the mind pain 
and grief; but he who abstains from such practices . . . breeds 
no dread and hatred in this world, nor in the next world, 
nor experiences in the mind pain and grief. Thus that dread 
and hatred has ceased for him, who abstains from such 
practices ... 

^ This sutta, with the exception of the causal clauses, recurs at 8, ii, 68 
(K.B. ii, 47). There, as here, immediately follows the same sutta 
preached to the monks; Gorny,, however, discriminates: § 27 deals with 
the way of Streamwinning, § 28 with the Streamwinner himself . In 
both suttas B, has ‘ at Savatthi,’ 0/. also A. v, 182; iii, 204; Bn.A, 210 ; 
K.B. translates: fivefold guilty dread; our Gomy. (Jfp. 802) observes: 
Both the dread of mental terror and the hatred of a person, 

2 0/. D. ii, 93; B. v, 357; A. iii, 211; this passage and statement of 
the ‘ four possessions * is called DMmmad^a^ the mirror of Bhamma, 
at D. and B. See also B. iii, 227 ; A. ii, 66 ; B, i, 219 ; if i, 37 and passim. 

^ This recurs at iii, 205. 
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This is the fivefold dread and hatred which has ceased. 

With what possessions of a Streamwinner is he endowec . ^ 
Herein, householder, the Ariyan disciple is endowed with 
unwavering faith in the Buddha: Of a truth he is the Exalted 
One, arahant, wholly awake, abounding in wisdom and 
righteousness, the well-farer, the world-knower, the incom- 
parable tamer of tamable men, the teacher of devas and men, 

the Buddha, the Exalted One. _ 

He is endowed with unwavering faith in Dhanama: Well 
proclaimed is Dhamma by the Exalted One, which is for 
every-day life,i not for another time -,2 it bids one come and 
see; a guide to be understood by the intelligent, each for 
liimsGlf 

He is possessed with unwavering faith in the Order: Well 
trained is the Order of the disciples of the Exalted One; 
upright is their practice; they are trained in method ; trained 
in the proper course is the Order of the disciples of the Exalted 
One— that is to say, the four pairs, the eight groups of persons.- 
Such is the Exalted One’s Order of disciples— worthy of 
offerings, worthy of oblations, worthy of gifts, meet to be 

reverently saluted, the world’s peerless field for merit. 

With virtues dear to Ariyans is he endowed, which are 
unbroken and without a rent, untarnished and without a 
blemish,^ purifying, praised by the wise, uncontaminated and 
conducive to concentration. 

With these four possessions of a Streamwinner is he endowed. 

When, householder, for the Ariyan disciple this fivefold 
dread and hatred has ceased and he is endowed with these four 
possessions of a Streamwinner, he may, should he wish, 
declare the self just by the self:® Destroyed for me is hell; 
destroyed for me is rebirth in the womb of an animal; destroyed 
for me is the realm of Betas ; destroyed for me is the untoward 
way, the ill way, the abyss. I am a Streamwinner, not subject 
to any falling back, assured and bound for the awakening.’ 

^ Banditfhiho, ^ AJcciliJco, 

3 Those disciples who have attained to one or more of the four paths 
or four fruits. See the Ml commentary at Fis'm. irsl 252 ff. 

^ This is a stock phrase; c/. above, p. 31. ® Attand 'va attdnay. 
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§viii(28). The same (b). 

{The Exalted One f reaches sutta 27 to the monks.) 

§ ix (29). Strife (a). 

^ Monks, there are these nine bases of strife.^ What 
nine ? 

(The thought): He has done me harm — ^stirs iip^ strife; 
so also the thoughts: He is doing me harm; he will do me 
harm ; he has done harm to a dear and loved one of mine ; he 
is doing harm to such an one; he will do harm to him; he has 
done good to one who is not dear or loved by me; he is doing 
good to such an one ; he will do good to him. 

These, monks, are the nine bases of strife.’ 

§ X (30). The same (6). 

‘Monks, there are these nine ways of dispelling strife. 
Wliat nine ? 

(The thought): He has done me harm, but wherein lies the 
gain to him from this ?— dispels strife.’ 

{And so for each of the other eight thoughts of sutta 29.) 

§xi(31). Gradual endings. 

‘Monks, there are these nine gradual endings.^ What 
nine ? 

On the attainment of the first musing, sense desires end; on 
the attainment of the second musing, applied and sustained 
thoughts end ; on the attainment of the third musing, zest ends ; 
on the attainment of the fourth musing, respiration ends; on 
the attainment of the sphere of infinite space, the perception 
of form ends; on the attainment of the sphere of infinite con- 
sciousness, the perception of the sphere of infinite space ends; 
on the attainment of the sphere of nothingness, the perceptio 

1 0/. D. iii, 262, 289; V, m 

® BandJmti, cf. to baste (in its double meaning). Corny, glosses: 
uppadeti. 

^ Of. D. iii, 266, 290; on Jhana practice see Mrs. Rh. B’s Buddh, 
Psychology, 1st ed., 107 trsL, § 167 jjf.; E, J. Thomas’s Life, ISOff. 
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of tie sphere of iniinite consciousness ends; on the attainment 
of the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception, the 
perception of the sphere of nothingness ends ; on the attain- 
ment of the ending of perception and feeling, perception and 
feeling end. 

Verily, monks, these are the nine gradual endings.’ 

Chaptee IV.— The Geeat Chapteb. 

§i(32). TAc abidings (a). 

* Monks, there are these nine gradual abidings d What nine ? 

Herein, monks, a monk, aloof from sense desires, aloof from 
evil ideas, enters and abides in the first musing, wherein 
applied and sustained thought works, which is born of 
solitude and is full of zest and ease. 

Suppressing applied and sustained thought, he enters and 
abides in the second musing, which is self-evolved, born of con- 
centration, full of zest and ease, free from applied and sustained 
thought, wherein the mind becomes calm and one-pointed. 

Free from the fervour of zest, mindful and self-possessed, 
he enters and abides in the third musing, and experiences in 
his being that ease whereof the Ariyans declare: ‘‘ He that is 
tranquil and mindful dwells at ease.” 

By putting away ease and by putting away ill, by the 
passing away of happiness and misery he was wont to feel, 
he enters and abides in the fourth musing, which is utter purity 
of mindfulness and poise and is free of ease and ill. 

By passing wholly beyond perceptions of form, by the passing 
away of the perceptions of sense-reactions, unattentive to the 
perceptions of the manifold, he enters and abides in the sphere 
of infinite space, thinking: Space is infinite. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of infinite space, he enters 
and abides in the sphere of infinite consciousness, thinking: 
Consciousness is infinite. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of infinite consciousness, 
he enters and abides in the sphere of nothingness, thinking: 
There is nothing. 

I See DM., § 160//. and § 266#. 
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Passing wholly beyond the sphere of nothingness, he enters 
and abides in the sphere of neither perception nor non-per- 
ception. 

Passing wholly beyond the sphere of neither perception nor 
non-perception, he enters and abides in the ending of perception 
and feeling. 

Verily, monks, these are the nine gradual abidings/ 

The same (b), 

' Monks, I will teach you these nine attainments of gradual 
abidings; listen, pay heed, I will speak. . . . And what, 
monks, are the nine attainments ? 

Where sense desires end and those who have ended sense 
desires so abide^ — surely, those venerable men, craving not 
and cool, 2 have by that very fact^ crossed over and gone 
beyond,*^ I say. 

Where do sense desires end and who, having ended sense 
desires, so abide ? I know not this, I see not this/' Who 
should speak thus, to him this ought to be said: ‘‘Consider, 
reverend sir, the monk who, aloof from sense desires, ... 
enters and abides in the first musing — ^there sense desires end 
and those who have ended sense desires so abide." Surely, 
the guileless man without deceit would rejoice and be glad 
at this response and say: Well said! and thereafter with 
joined hands honour and reverence him. 

Where thought applied and thought sustained end and 
those who have ended such thoughts so abide — surely, those 
venerable men . . . have crossed over and gone beyond, I 
say. “Wliere do they end and who, having ended them, so 
abide “ Consider, sir, the monk who, suppressing 

such thoughts, . . . enters and abides in the second musing 
— ^there they end and those who have ended them so abide." 
Surely, the guileless would rejoice at this response. . . . 


^ Ye ca hdme nirodhetm nirodhetvd viharanti. 
2 Nibhutd, 

^ Tadange7ia. GomyAemjhdTUingeria. 

^ Pdragatd. Corny, hdme pdf am gatd. 
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Wliere 5iest ends and those who have ended zest so abide— 
surely, those venerable men . - . have gone beyond, I say. 
"'‘Where . . “Consider, sir, the monk who, free from 
the fervour of zest, . . . enters and abides in the third musing 
— ^there zest ends and those who have ended it so abide.” 
Surely, the guileless would rejoice at this response. . . . 

Where the ease of poise ends and those who have ended it 
so abide— surely, those venerable men . . . have gone beyond, 
I say. “Where...?” “Consider, sir, the monk who, 
putting away ease and ill, . . . enters and abides in the 
fourth musing— there the ease of poise ends and those who 
have ended it so abide.” Surely, the guileless would rejoice 
at this response. . . . 

Where perceptions of form end and those who have ended 
them so abide— surely, those venerable men . . . have gone 
beyond, Isay. “ Where . . “Consider, sir, the monk who, 
unattentive to the perceptions of the manifold, . . . enters 
and abides in the sphere of infinite space . . . — there per- 
ceptions of form end and those who have ended them so 
abide.” Surely, the guileless would rejoice at this re- 
sponse. ... 

Where the perception of the sphere of infinite space ends 
and those who have ended it so abide— surely, those venerable 
men . have gone beyond, I say. “Wliere . . .?” “Con- 
sider, sir, the monk who, . . . thinking: Consciousness is 
infinite, enters and abides in the sphere of infinite conscious- 
ness— there the perception of the sphere of infinite space ends 
and those who have ended it so abide.” Surely, the guileless 
would rejoice at this response. . . . 

Where the perception of the sphere of infinite consciousness 
ends and those who have ended it so abide — surely, those 
venerable men . . . have gone beyond, I say. “ Where . . 

“ Consider, sir, the monk who, . . . thinking: There is 
nothing, enters and abides in the sphere of nothingness — 
there the perception of the sphere of infinite consciousness 
ends and those who have ended it so abide.” Surely, the 
guileless would rejoice at this response. . . . 

Where the perception of the sphere of nothingness ends 
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and those who have ended it so abide — surely, those venerable 
men • . . have gone beyond, I say. “Where . . . ?’^ “Con- 
sider, sir, the monk who, passing wholly beyond the sphere 
of nothingness, enters and abides in the sphere of neither 
perception nor non-perception — ^there the perception of the 
sphere of nothingness ends and those who have ended it so 
abide.’’ Surely, the guileless would rejoice at this re- 
sponse. . . . 

Where the perception of the sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception ends and those who have ended it so abide 
— surely, those venerable men, craving not and cool, have by 
that very fact crossed over and gone beyond, I say. “ Where 
ends the perception of this sphere and who, having ended it, 
so abide ? I know not this, I see not this.” Who should 
speak thus, to him this ought to be said : “ Consider, reverend 
sir, the monk who, passing wholly beyond that sphere, enters 
and abides in the ending of perception and feeling — ^there the 
perception of the sphere of neither perception nor non-per- 
ception ends and those who have ended it so abide.” Surely, 
the guileless man without deceit would rejoice and be glad 
at this response and say : Well said ! and thereafter with 
joined hands honour and reverence him. 

Verily, monks, these are the nine attainments of gradual 
abidings.’ 

§iii (34). The cooU 

Thus have I heard: Once the venerable Sariputta dwelt 
near Rajagaha at the Squirrels’ Feeding Ground in the Bamboo 
Grove; and there he addressed the monks, saying: 

'This cool, reverend sirs, is happiness; this cool, reverend 
sirs, is happiness.’ 

Now when he had thus spoken, the venerable Udayin^ said 
to him: ' But what herein, reverend sir, is the happiness which 
herein is not sensed V 


^ Nibhdna. 

2 Corny, Ldhddyin, foolish Udayin; see Yin, i, 115; J, ii, 104 (for 
his former life); Dial, iii, 109; F, DM, ii, 273; KM, v. 72. 
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' It is, verily, just that happiness which herein is not sensed. 
There are, reverend sir, these five strands of sense desire. 
What five ? There are forms, cognized by the eye, longed for, 
alluring, pleasurable, lovely, bound up with passion and 
desire.^ There are sounds cognized by the ear . . . smells by 
the nose . . . tastes by the tongue . . . contacts, cognized 
by the touch, longed for, alluring, pleasurable, lovely, bound 
up with passion and desire. These, reverend sir, are the five 
strands of sense desire; and the happiness, the well-being 
arising therefrom is called sensuous happiness. 

Consider, reverend sir, the monk who, aloof from sense 
desire, . . . enters and abides in the first musing; if, while 
he abides in that abiding, perceptions and thoughts^ accom- 
panied by sense desire beset him, it is indeed for him a disease. 
Just, sir, as some ill, amounting to a disease, might arise in 
a happy person; even so those perceptions and thoughts ac- 
companied by sense desire beset him; and indeed it is for him 
a disease. Now disease is called ill by the Exalted One. 
Verily, reverend sir, it is just in this way that the cool ought 
to be understood as happiness.^ 

Again, consider the monk who , . . enters and abides in 
the second musing: if . . . perceptions and thoughts accom- 
panied by application beset him, it is indeed for him a disease 
. . . and it is just in this way that the cool ought to be 
understood as happiness. 

So,^ too, . . . in the third musing, if perceptions and 
thoughts accompanied by zest beset him . . . and . . . in 
the fourth musing, if accompanied by poise . . . in the sphere 
of infinite space, if accompanied by form . . . in the sphere 
of infinite consciousness, if accompanied by the sphere of 
infinite space ... inthesphereof nothingness, if accompanied 
by the sphere of infinite consciousness ... in the sphere of 
neither perception nor non-perception, if perceptions and 
thoughts accompanied by the sphere of nothingness beset 

1 iii, 225; F.Dial i, 323; below, pp. 289 and 296. 

2 JSanndmaiumkdra. 

The text prints yaihoM^hhaT) for, no doubt, yatJid suhha^j, 

^ The text repeats nearly all in Ml. 
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him, it is indeed for him a disease. Just, sir, as some ill, 
amounting to a disease, might arise in a happy person; even 
so those things . . . beset him; and indeed they are for him 
diseases. Now disease is called ill by the Exalted One. 
Verily, reverend sir, it is just in this way that the cool ought 
to be understood as happiness. 

And then, reverend sir, consider the monk who, passing 
wholly beyond the sphere of neither perception nor non- 
perception, enters and abides in the ending of perception and 
feeling: when by wisdom he sees that, the cankers are com- 
pletely destroyed. Verily, reverend sir, it is just in this way 
that the cool ought to be understood as happiness/ 

§ iv (35). The c-m, 

‘ Monks, ^ suppose a cow, mountain-bred, foolish, witless, 
with no pa,sture-sense,^ no good at roaming the rugged moun- 
tains, were to think: What if I were to go where I have never 
been before; what if I were to eat of the grasses I have never 
eaten of before; what if I were to drink of the waters I have 
never drunk of before ! And suppose she should lift her hind 
leg before she had planted her fore leg firmly and well, she 
would neither go to that place where she had not been to 
before, nor eat of the grasses she had not eaten of before, 
nor drink of the waters she had not drunk of before, nor 
would she get back to that place safely^ where her feet had 
formerly been planted, when she thought to roam. . . . And 
why P It is because, monks, that cow, mountain-bred, 
foolish, witless, with no pasture-sense, was no good at roaming 
the rugged mountains. 

In just the same way, monks, some foolish, witless monk, 


^ The first half of this sutta is quoted at Vism, 154, trsL 176. 

^ AkhettannUf this compound in the same phrase recurs at A, iii, 384; 
Corny,, ad loo,, hJiettar) ajdnanta; at J, iv, 371 it is of alms. InthePali- 
Buddhist way, we might pun: common-smm J 
^ SoUkind* yism, trsh easily. 

^ The text reads: tattha hi for tathd hi, as on the next page and at 
Vism,, he, ciL 
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with no pasture-sense, unskilled in entering and abiding in 
the first musing . . . does not practise, make become, develop, 
nor fix the sign thereof so that it is well fixed; yet thinks: 
What if, after suppressing applied and sustained thought, 
. . . I were to enter and abide in the second musing ! — but 
he is not able to suppress such thoughts. ... So he thinks: 
What if, aloof from sense desires, ... I were to enter and 
abide in the first musing !— but he is not able to do that . . . 
Monks, this monk is said to have fallen^ at both, failed at 
both, and is just like that foolish, witless, mountain-bred 
cow, with no pasture-sense, no good at roaming the rugged 
mountains. 

But suppose, monks, a wise, intelligent, mountain-bred 
cow, with pasture-sense and good at roaming rugged moun- 
tains, were to think: What if I were to go where I have never 
been before and eat and drink where I have never done before ! 
— she would lift her hind leg after she had well and firmly 
planted her fore leg and would go to that place where she had 
never been before, eat of the grasses she had not eaten of 
before, drink of the waters she had not drunk of before and 
would return safely whence she came. . . . And why ? It 
is because that mountain-bred cow was wise and intelligent, 
endowed with pasture-sense and good at roaming the rugged 
mountains. 

In just the same way, monks, a wise, intelligent monk, 
possessing pasture-sense, skilled in entering and abiding in 
the first musing . , ., practises, makes become, develops and 
fibses the sign thereof, so that it is well fixed; and thinks: 
What if, after suppressing applied and sustained thought, 
... I were to enter and abide in the second musing ! And 


^ Tarj nimittar}* Corny, tay pathu'majjhdnamnkhdtay rimiittay. See 
Marmml of a Mystic 2, Vism. irsl. 145, 196. It is the mental reflex of 
the device taken for inducing self -hypnotism in Jhiina (musing). 
‘ When, after being contemplated, it (the device or ^a^ma-object) 
is depicted to the imagination, the image, which is an exact copy of 
the original with all its faults, is represented to the mind as a vivid 
reality, as if it were seen by the eye/ C^d. 54. 

^ Bhattho* 
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without confouiidmg^ the second musing, suppressing applied 
and sustained thought, ... he enters and abides in the second 
musing; and he practises, makes become, develops and fixes 
the sign thereof, so that it is well fixed. Then he thinks: 
What if ... I were to enter and abide in the third musing 
. . . the fourth musing . . . the sphere of infinite space . . . 
of infinite consciousness ... of nothingness . . . of neither 
perception nor non-perception And without confounding 
the ending of perception and feeling, passing wholly beyond 
the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception, he enters 
and abides in the ending of perception and feeling. 

Verily, monks, when a monk both attains to and emerges 
from just that attainment, his mind becomes subtle, pliant; 
and with his mind subtle, pliant, boundless concentration^ is 
well made become; and with boundless concentration well 
made become, he bends the mind to the realization by psychic 
knowledge of whatever condition is realizable by psychic 
knowledge and acquires the ability of an eyewitness'^ in every 
case, whatever the range may be. 

Should he wish : I would experience psychic power in mani- 
fold modes — ^being one, I would become many; being many, 
I would become one.^^ . . . I would fare in body even as far 
as Brahma’s world— he acquires the ability of an eyewitness 
in every case, whatever the range may be. 


^ Dutiya'y jhdnar) a7iabhiMysamdno, v.l. -Msamdno. Corny. {Hewa. ed.) 
both, and, anmadhento, glossing: a'pothmto^ avihefhento. I take it from 
Vhirjs (c/. the iise of ‘ confounding ’ nt Jeremiah i, 17 !) P.E.D. reads, 
ahhiharjsamdno ixom's/hr^, Bm s.v. ahMharjsati, cf. nahhiha^sati at 8. v. 
74 and K.8. v. 61, ‘ does not thrill at ’ ; G.P.D. does not notice any of our 
readings. Visnh. unfortunately does not quote this passage. S.e. of 
text -hiysa-; if we read -harjsa-, we could translate: ‘ without boggling 
at Possibly we may connect with hJiattho and construct a reading, 
abhassamdno; cf. Mil. 82, ‘ without falling at.’ 

2 The text repeats almost in full, 

® Corny, observes this concentration is of the four God-states and 
fruits of the Way; but c/. 0.8. iii, 17. 

^ 8akkhiJ}habbatd, the possibilities of an eyewitness. 

® The text does not repeat in full; see 0.8. iii, 12; Dial, iii, 257 ; K.8. 
ii, 143; above, p. 121 ff. 
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Should he wish: I would with the deva ear hear sounds 
far and near . . . — -he acquires the ability . . , 

Or : Compassing mind with mind, I would know other beings’ 
minds, other persons’ minds; I would loiow the passionate 
mind as such . . . the emancipated mind as such . . . — ^he 
acquires the ability . , * 

Or: I would recall many a dwelling-place of bygone days, 
even one birth, two births . . I would recall the marks 
and points of each— he acquires the ability ♦ . . 

Or: I would with the deva eye, very pure and surpassing 
man’s, know beings’ tarings on according to their deeds — he 
acquires the ability * . . 

Or should he wish: Having destroyed the cankers. ... I 
would enter and abide in mind-emancipation . . . — ^he 
acquires the ability of an eyewitness in every case, whatever 
the range may be.’ 

§ v(36). Musing, 

" Verily,^ monks, I say canker-destruction^ depends on the 
first musing; verily, I say canker-destruction depends bn the 
second musing ... on the third . . .the fourth , . . on 
the sphere of infinite space ... of infinite consciousness . . , 
of nothingness; verily, I say canker-destruction depends on 
the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception. 

Monks, it is said: I say so. . . , And wherefore is this 
said ? 

Consider the monk who, aloof from sense-desires, . . . enters 
and abides in the first musing: whatever occurs there of form, 
feeling, perception, minding^ or consciousness, he sees wholly 
as impermanent phenomena, as ill, as a disease, a boil, a sting, 
a hurt, an affliction, as something alien, gimcrack, empty, not 
the self.^ He turns his mind away^ from such phenomena 

^ P^ahar}, ‘ even L’ 

^ Corny, understands that to mean arahantship, ^ SanMidm, 

^ AmMato, Corny, avasavattaTia^hena anattato; of, MA, iii, 146: Tia 
attatphena anaUato, The passage recurs at M, i, 435; A, ii, 128; with the 
list at 418. 

^ Faiivdpeii, Jf. so; P,M.D, from V vap with the meaning here given 
as context requires; but is to shear or sow, prati^ to implant; vv, ll, 
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and, having done so, brings the mind towards the deathless 
element with the thought : '' This is the peace, this the summit, 
just this: the stilling of all mind-activity, the renouncing of all 
(rebirth) basis, the destroying of craving, passionlessness, 
ending, the cooL”^ And steadfast therein he wins tu canker- 
destruction; if not • . just by reason of that Dhamma 
zest, that Dhamma sweetness he snaps the five lower fetters 
and is born spontaneously and, being not subject to return from 
that world, becomes completely cool there. 

Monks, suppose an archer or his pupil were to practice ofi 
a strawman or heap of clay; presently he would become a 
long-shot, a rapid shot, a piercer of great thicknesses:^ even 
so, monks, the monk who, aloof from sense desires, . . . enters 
and abides in the first musing and sees all form and so forth 
as impermanent ... as not the self, turns his mind away 
from that and brings it towards the deathless element . . . the 
cool, wins to canker-destruction or snapping the five lower 
fetters is born spontaneously and becomes completely cool. 

Verily, monks, it is said : I say canker-destruction depends on 
the first musing; and it is for this reason that it is said. 

Monks, it is said: I say canker-destruction depends on the 
second . . . third . . . and fourth musing ... on the sphere 
of infinite space . . . of infinite consciousness . . . of nothing- 
ness. And wherefore ? {Repeat as before,^) 

Thus, monks, as far as perception prevails there is gnosis- 
penetration. Moreover, monks, those spheres — ^both the 
attainment of the sphere of neither perception nor non- 
perception and the ending of perception and feeling — are 
ones which, I say, ought to be properly^ made known 


~pddet% ’tfhdpetiy -lapeti (MA.), -cdreti, -vdreti {Hewa, ed. of AA, which is 
inconsistent in choice). The Corny, is obviously puzzled, observing on 
-padeti, nipphanTtavasena; on -Uhdpeti, nihhindanav(isena; on -vapeti, 
patisayJiarati, moceti, apaneti; also, nilibdnavaseTia nivatteti, I suggest 
reading, pafdnivaUeti: to cause to turn away, to avert, see Mcd^s Sh, 
Diet., s,v,^/vfL 

1 D. ii, 36; S, i, 136; A, v. 8; Vin, i, 5, etc. 

2 Of, A. i. 284; ii, 170, 202; J. iv, 494, and Mil 352. 

2 The text repeats much. ^ Santakhhdtahhdni, Corny, sammd. 
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by musers/ skilled in the attainment, skilled in emerging 
therefrom, after they have attained and emerged therefrom.’ 

The venerable Amnda, 

Thus have I heard: Once the venerable Ananda, while he 
dwelt at Kos^mbi in Ghosita Park, addressed the monks, 
saying: ^Reverend sirs!’ 

Reverend sir,’ they rejoined ; and he said : 

^It is wonderful, amazing, reverend sirs, how this way of 
escape^ from the noose awoke within the Exalted One, 
knower, seer, arahant, wholly awakened, to purge man, pass 
by grief and lamentation, bring ill and unhappiness to an end, 
pursue the way and realize the cool ! 

There will be^ just the eye, but no sensing of objects and the 
sphere thereof; there will be the ear, but no sensing of sounds 
and the sphere thereof; there will be the nose, but no sensing of 
smells and the sphere thereof; there will be the tongue, but no 
sensing of tastes and the sphere thereof ; there will be the body, 
but no sensing of touch and the sphere thereof. ’ 

Now when he had thus spoken, the venerable Udayin^ said 
to him: Ms then he, who senses not a sphere, percipient, 
reverend Ananda, or impercipient V 

‘ He’s certainly percipient, reverend sir, . . 

' But how can he be percipient and yet sense not the sphere ? ’ 

‘ Consider, sir, a monk who, by passing wholly beyond form- 
perception, bringing to an end perception-reaction, inattentive 
to the diverse perceptions, enters and abides in the sphere of 
infinite space, thinking; ''Space is infiziite”— he is thus per- 
cipient, but senses not that sphere. 

Again, consider the monk who, passing wholly beyond the 
sphere of space-infinity, enters and abides in the sphere of 
consciousness-infinity, thinking: " Consciousness is infinite 
he is thus percipient, but senses not that sphere. 

Then, consider the monk who, passing wholly beyond the 

^ We should read , ’AayiA’ e<e. 

=> This recurs at ff.jS'.iii, 224; c/. below, p. 296; D.ii,214. 

® Bhavissaii. 

*■ Corny. Kalvdayin; see A. i, 26; AA. i, 300; J. i. 83; Brdhr. 248. 
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sphere of coEScio'usness-iiifiii'ity, enters and abides in the sphere 
of nothingness, thinking: There is nothing ' --lie is thus per- 
cipient, but senses not that sphere. 

Now at one time, reverend sirs, I dwelt in the Deer Park 
at Ahjana Grove near Sfiketa;^ and there a nun of Jat-ilagalia- 
visited me, saluted and stood at one side. Thus standing, 
she said to me: ‘'Lord Ananda, this concentration which is 
neither bent away nor bent aside,*"^ in which tlie restraint is 
not controlled by conscious effort, but by its freedom is sta-ble, 
by its stability is happy and by its happiness is untroubhKp— 
this concentration, lord Ananda, what is its fruit said to be by 
the Exalted One P’ 

And when she had thus spoken, I replied: " This concentra- 
tion, sister, which is neither bent away nor bent aside, in which 
the restraint is not controlled by conscions effort, but by its ; 
freedom is stable, by its stability happy, by its liappiness un- ! 
troubled— this concentration, sister, is sa-id, by tlm Exalted / 
One, to have gnosis"' a^sits fruit.’'* 

He is thus percipient, reverend sirs, but he senses not tliat 
sphere.’ 

The hr almims. 

Now two, brahmans, skilled in metaphysics/^ visited the 
Exalted One and, after greeting him and exchanging the usual 
compliments, sat down at one side. So seated, tliey said tiiis 
to him.: ' 

'Master Gotama, Parana Kassapa,*^ all-knowing, all-seeing, 
professes unlimited knowledge and purview: "Wlietlier I 
walk, stand, , sleep or wake, always, ever, knowledge and 


^ In Kosala, some fort-y-five niiies south of Savatthi, sec Bmldk, 
India 39; Ghwang i, 375; Sisters, 158. 

2 Corny. An inliabitant of that city. There is a reading, -bhdgikd, 
and perhaps we should translate ‘ from the Jatilas’ quarter ’ — the name 
does not seem to recur elsewhere. 

® K£. I, 39; If. i, 380. ^ K£. lii, 39, 40. 

® Corny, arahantshijK 

® LoMyatihl, Corny, lokdyatapd^kakd; am Dial, i, 100 ff. 

’ Dial k 69; K£, I, 90. 
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purview are present!’’ And lie lias thus declared: ^‘With 
infinite knowledge I abide knowing, seeing a finite^ world !” 

Master Gotama, the Nigantha, hTataputta, all-lmowing, all- 
seeing, also professes unlimited knowledge and purview in like 
words . . . but he has declared thus: With infinite^ know- 
ledge I abide knowing, seeing an infinite world P ’ 

Of these two talkers on knowledge, Master Gotama, of these 
two who contradict each other — ^which of the two speaks the 
truth, which lies ?’ 

^ Enough, brahmans ! . , . Which speaks the truth, which 
lies ? — ^Let be 1 I will teach you Dhamma, brahmans; listen, 
pay heed, I will speak 1’ 

^ Yes, sir,’ they rejoined; and the Exalted One said: 

^ Imagine, brahmans, four men standing at the four corners 
of the world, each endowed with supreme pace and speed, 
with supreme length of stride—as an^ archer, mighty with 
bow, skilled, deft, a marksman,'^ may wing with ease a slender 
shaft across a palm-tree’s shadow — let such be their speed; as 
western sea from eastern sea — such their stride. 

Now suppose the man standing at the eastern corner were 
to say : By walking I’ll reach the end of the world ! ’ ’ Though 
man’s life-span were a hundred years and he lived a hundred 
years and walked for a hundred years — save when eating, 
drinking, chewing, munching, answering nature’s calls and 
dispelling fatigue by sleeps — ^he would die or ever he reached 
the end of the world. And suppose the man at the western 
corner ... at the northern corner . . . and the man at 
the southern corner were to say likewise . . . though each 
walked for a hundred years — save when eating and so forth — 

^ Antavdntar}, m, v.L anantay. 

® Text and 8,e., antavantena . . , antavantar)^ I read witli v.h anmi~ 
tena . . . anantarj. If both are sahbannu, sahbadassdm their ndna^j 
must be anantav}, 

2 Cf, M, i, 82; 8. i, 62; A. ii, 49; also K,8. ii, 178; J. iv, 211. Cmiy. 
observes that the shadow (chdyay — both text and 8.e. read didtiy with 
A, ii, but 8. and if. otherwise) is a span and four fingers wide and so 
would be passed quickly. See, however, M and 8, translations. 

* Katu^dsano, Vdi, sitting close to. 

« Thisis stock; D. i, 70; ii, 95; if. i, 57; Mil 378. 
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they would die or ever they reached the end of the world. 
And why ? Not, brahmans, by such journeys^ do I say that 
the world’s end may be known, seen, reached; yet I declare, 
brahmans, that without reaching the end of the world there 
is no ending of ill. 

Brahmans, these five strands of sense-desire are called the 
world in the code of the Ariyan. What five ? 

‘^Shapes, cognized by the eye, longed for, alluring, pleasurable, 
lovely, bound up with passion and desire; sounds, cognized 
by the ear, smells by the nose, tastes by the tongue, contacts, 
cognized by the touch, longed for, alluring, pleasurable, lovely, 
bound up with passion and desire. These are the five, 
brahmans, ... 

Now consider, brahmans, the monk who, aloof from sense- 
desire, . . . enters and abides in the first musing; he is said 
to have come to the world’s end and abide at the world’s end. 
And some say thus of him: ‘'This one is still world-bound, 
still not gone out from the world.” I, too, say this of him: 
“ He is still world-bound, still not gone out from the world.” 

Then consider, brahmans, the monk who . . . enters and 
abides in the second musing . . . the third . . . the fourth 
. . . the sphere of infinite space ... of infinite conscious- 
ness . . . of nothingness ... of neither perception nor non- 
perception; in each case^ . . . he is said to have come to the 
world’s end and abide there; and some say of him as before 
. . . and I, too, say of him: “He is still world-bound, still 
not gone out from the world. ” 

Now consider, brahmans, the monk who, passing wholly 
beyond the sphere of neither perception nor non-perception, 
enters and abides in the ending of perception and feeling and 
by wisdom sees that the cankers are completely destroyed; that 
monk is said to have come to the world’s end and abide at 
the world’s end, to have passed through the world’s entangle- 
ment.’*^ 

1 Of. S. iv, 93 ; A, ii. 50. SandMvanihdya; Corny, padasa dhctvanena ; 
at A and S. the word is gamanena, as above* 

® Of. above, p. 280. ® The text repeats much. 

^ Visattikd; see DM. trsl.t § 1059 j Expos. 468. 
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§viii(39). The devas. 

‘ Monks, 1 long ago a battle raged between tbe devas and the 
asnxas, and in that battle the asuras won and the devas were 
defeated. And tbe defeated devas simply fled, with the 
asnxas facing north hot after them. Then thought the devas : 
“The asuras give chase; let us battle with them a second 
time !” And a second time they fought and a second time 
were defeated and pursued . . . 

And a third time they fought and the asuras won and the 
devas were defeated; and defeated and fearful, they just 
entered the deva city. Monks, thus gone to their city, the 
devas thought; “ Now that we’ve come to the refuge for the 
fearful, we will henceforth dwell by ourselves and have no 
dealings with the asuras.” And the asuras thought also: 
“ Gone, indeed, are the devas to the refuge for the fearful, 
henceforth they’ll dwell by themselves and have no dealings 
with us !” 

Monks, long ago (another) battle raged between the devas 
and asuras; but in that fight the devas won and the asuras were 
defeated. And the defeated asuras fled, pursued by the 
devas, facing south. Then thought the asuras: “The devas 
pursue us; what if we fight a second time !” And they did 
so . . . and were a second time defeated. 

And a third time they fought and the devas won and the 
asuras were defeated; and defeated and fearful, they just 
entered^ the asura city; and thus gone to their city, the asuras 
thought: “ Now that we’ve come to the refuge for the fearful, 
we will dwell by ourselves and have nothing to do with the 
devas.” And the devas thought likewise . . . 

In just the same way, monks, what time a monk, aloof 
from sense desires, . . . enters and abides in the first musing, 
he thinks : “ Now that I have come to the refuge for the fearful. 


^ The Corny, observes that the fight was duo to the asuras remember- 
ing the fruit of the divine Paricchattaka tree (see above, p. | 78) and 
to their anger at not being able to enjoy the fruit. See K.S. i, 279; 
v. 378; Dial ii, 318; F. DM. i, 181 ; J. i, 202; SnA. 485. 

^ K.S, V. says, ‘ by way of a lotus-stalk.* 
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I will Hencefortli dwell by myself aad have no dealings with 
Mara/’ And Mara, the Evil One, thinks: ‘^Now that the 
monk has gone to tlie refuge for the fearful, he will dwell by 
himself and have no dealings with me.” 

Monks, what time a monk , . . enters and abides in the 
second . . . third , . . and fourth musings, he thinks like- 
wise . . . and Mara too ... 

Monks, when a monk . . . enters and abides in the sphere of 
infinite space, he is said to have put a darkness^ about Mara, 
and Mara’s vision, being blotted out, is without range; and he 
has become invisible to the Evil One. 

Monks, when a monk . . . enters and abides in the sphere 
of infinite consciousness . . . of nothingness ... of neither 
perception nor non-perception and by wisdom sees that the 
cankers are completely destroyed, he is said to have put a 
darkness about Mara and Mara’s vision, being blotted out, is 
rangeless; and he has become invisible to the Evil One and 
has passed through the world’s entanglement.’ 

§ix(40). The tusker 

^ Monks, when bull or cow or young or baby elephant, 
browsing on the grass-tops, forestalls some forest tusker about 
to take his feed, so that he is plagued, provoked and vexed; 
when bull or cow or young or baby elephant devours the 
bunches® of broken boughs . . . ; when bull or cow or young 

^ The text reads anta-'Q, but M. i. 159 where the same passage recurs, 
andhar); see M,A. ii, 163, where na Mdrassa aJckMni hhindi . . . but 
Mdro passituT) na sahkoti — so the monk puts up a ‘smoke-screen’; 
cf. the story of Vakkali and Mara, enveloped in smoke and darkness, 
searching for his vinndna, S, iii, 124 iii, 106). Our Corny, explains : 

Mto knows the heart {cittarj) of one who attains the four Jhanic levels, 
which have form; but not one who attains the formless levels. 

2 Ndgay UdA, 250; MahdTmUM, yuthapatL The simile is used at Ud. 
41, Yin. i. 353, Dhp. L 58 (1925 ed, 48). 

3 Obhagg^dbhaggar} mkhabhangay; cf, J, iii, 407, tesa?) upari sdkhd- 
hhangarj attharitvd, P.E.D, ‘layer’; literally ‘break’ (cf, the English 
use in billiards and croquet; also, similarly, in trade as a number or 
group of things, a ‘ line/ a ‘ break ’ — e,g., of tea; this latter use is omitted 
from the Shorter 0,E,D,). Cf, above, p. 135, n, 6. 
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or baby elephant, stirring up the water with his trunk, forestalls 
the forest tusker, gone down to the water-hole . . when 
cow elephants go and rub against the body of the tusker, gone 
down to the water-hole, so that he is plagued, provoked and 
vexed: then, monks, the forest tusker thinks: I’ faith, I live 
now in a crowd of bull elephants, cow elephants, young 
elephants, baby elephants; I eat merely grass-stubble; they 
eat my bunches of broken boughs; I drink muddied water; 
and cow elephants come and rub against my body when IVe 
gone to the water-hole ! What if I dwell alone, withdrawn 
from the herd f ’ 

And presently, monks, he dwells alone, withdrawn from the 
herd; and he eats uncropped grass, and none devours his 
bunches of boughs; he drinks unmuddied water, and cow 
elephants come not and rub against him in the water-hole. 
And at that time he thinks : In the past I dwelt in a crowd . . . ; 
but now I dwell alone, withdrawn . . — and breaking oS a 
bunch of boughs with his trunk, he rubs his body with it and 
joyfully allays the itch. 

And it is just so, monks, when a monk lives in a crowd of 
monks, nuns, lay-disciples, both men and women, rajahs, their 
ministers, course-setters and their disciples; he thinks: Truly 
I now live in a crowd . . .! What if I were to live alone, 
withdrawn from the horde f ’ And he resorts to some 
secluded dwelling:^ forest, tree-root, mountain, glen, cliff-cave, 
cemetery, wooded upland, open space or heap of straw — ^and 
come to forest, tree-root or empty hut, he sits crossed legged, 
holds his body erect and sets mindfulness before him. 

And putting away worldly coveting, he abides with mind 
freed therefrom; he purges his mind of coveting: putting away 
ill-will and hatred, he abides with mind free therefrom ; kindly, 
compassionate towards all creatures, he purges his mind of 
ill-will and hatred : putting away sloth and torpor, he abides 
freed therefrom; conscious, alert, ^ mindful, self-possessed, he 
purges his mind of sloth and torpor: putting away flurry and 
worry, he abides unflurried; with mind inwardly calmed, he 

1 D. i, 71;ii, 242;iii,49;lf. i, 269; A. i, 241; ii, 210; Vm, ii, 146. 

2 Aloha, on the look-out. 
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purges his mind of flurry and worry: putting away doubt, be 
abides with doubt passed by; no ''bow % bow f ’ questioner, 
be purges his mind of doubt as to right things.^ 

And putting away these five hindrances, weakening the 
mind’s corruptions by wisdom, aloof from sense desires, , . . 
he enters and abides in the first musing, joyous at having 
allayed the irritant; suppressing applied and sustained 
thought, ... he enters and abides in the second . . . third 
. . . fourth musing . . . the sphere of infinite space . . , 
of infinite consciousness ... of nothingness ... of neither 
perception nor non-perception . . . in the ending of percep- 
tion and feeling, and seeing by wisdom that the cankers are 
completely destroyed, he rejoices greatly at having allayed the 
irritant.’ 

§ X (41). TapussaJ^ 

Thus have I heard : Once, when the Exalted One dwelt among 
the Mallas^ near their market-town called Uruvelakappa and 
had one morning robed early, taken bowl and cloak, entered 
Uruvelakappa for alms, gone his rounds, returned and eaten 
his meal, he called the venerable Ananda and said : 

' Prithee wait here, Ananda, while I am gone into Mahavana 
for the midday rest.’ 

'Yes, lord,’ he rejoined; and the Exalted One entered 
Mahavana for the midday rest and sat down at the foot of a 
tree. 

Now the goodman, Tapussa, visited the venerable Ananda, 
saluted him and sat down at one side; and so seated, he said 
thus:' . , 

"We householders, reverend Ananda, are pleasure-seekers, 
pleasure-fond, pleasure-doting, pleasure-mad and, being so, 
it seems a real precipice to us, this giving up of all;^ yet I’ve 
heard, reverend sir, that in this Dhamma-discipline the heart 
of every young monk leaps up at this giving up, becomes 

1 G,B, iii, 76. 

2 See Yin. i, 4; A. i, 26; Okwang. i, 112. 

3 Corny, (with S.e, and v.L) Malatesu, observing MaMaratthe. 

* Nehhhamma'g. Corny, pahbajjd. 
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calm, steadfast and inclined^ thereto, seeing it is the peace.^ 
And just there, reverend sir, is the difference in this Dhamma- 
discipline ’twixt monk and the many folk, I mean in this giving 
up.’ 

' This, indeed, is a topic for a talk, goodman ! Let us go 
and see the Exalted One; we will visit him and tell him the 
matter, and as the Exalted One explains, so we will bear it in 
mind.’ 

^Very well, sir,’ replied the goodman to the venerable 
Ananda. 

And the venerable Ananda went with the goodman, Tapussa, 
and visited the Exalted One, saluted and sat down at one side; 
and the venerable Ananda told the Exalted One all the good- 
man had said ... 

‘ It is verily so, Ananda, it is verily so ! When I was but 
a being awakening, Ananda, and not wholly awakened, ere 
there was fullawakenment, I thought thus: Good is the giving 
up of all; good it is to go apart® — ^but my mind leapt not 
up, became calm, steadfast, nor inclined to this giving up 
though I saw ‘^It is the peace/’ Ajad I thought: Now 
what’s the cause, the reason . . . ? Then I thought: The 
peril of pleasures is not seen by me, is not made much of by 
me; the advantage of this giving up is not won, is not enjoyed^ 
by me; so my mind leaps not up, becomes calm, steadfast, 
nor inclined to this giving up though I see it is the peace. 
And I thought : If, seeing the peril of pleasures, I were to make 
much of it; if, winning the advantage of this giving up, I were 
to enjoy it; it would surely happen that my mind would leap 
up, became calm, steadfast and inclined to this giving up on 
seeing it to be the peace. 

And presently, Ananda, on seeing the peril I made much 


1 This is stock; c/. i). ii, 239; jf, i, 186^^ 134; A.ii, 165; IL 43. 

Our text reads vimwocati with D., B, and A. ; M. and It. adhi-; MA, adhi- 
mokkha'Q lahhati; Dial, trsh. m adhi- ; K.8. as vi-. 

2 Bantar); see B. iv, 370. 

® The text misprints for paviveko. 

^ Andsevito and cLseveyydp. Corny, m phassito, na mcchikato^ and 
hhajeyyay. 
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of it; on winning tlie advantage I enjoyed it; and my mind 
leapt up, became calm, steadfast and inclined to tbis giving 
up on seeing it was tbe peace. 

And presently, Inanda, aloof from sense desires, ... I 
entered and abode in tlie first musing; but as I abode in tMs 
abiding, tbougbts and distractions of a sensuous kind beset 
me; and it was for me a disease. Just as some ill, amounting 
to a disease, might arise in some happy person, Ananda, even 
so such thoughts and distractions beset me and it was for me 
a disease. 

Then I thought : What if I were to suppress applied and 
sustained thought . . . and enter and abide in the second 
musing . . . the third . . . the fourth musing ... the 
sphere of infinite space ... of infinite consciousness . . . 
of nothingness ... of neither perception nor non-perception^ 
. . .in the ending of perception and feeling ? And presently, 
Ananda, passing wholly beyond the sphere of neither percep- 
tion nor non-perception, I entered and abode in the ending of 
perception and feeling and I saw by wisdom that the cankers 
were completely destroyed. 

And so long, Ananda, as I attained not to, emerged not from 
these nine attainments of gradual abidings, both forwards 
and backwards, I realized not completely, as one wholly 
awakened, the full perfect awakening, unsurpassed in the 
world with its gods, Maras and Brahmas, on earth with its 
recluses, godly men, devas and men; but when I attained to 
and emerged from these abidings suchwise, then, wholly 
awakened, I realized completely the full perfect awakening 
unsurpassed. . . . Then knowledge and vision^ rose up within 
me: Mind’s release for me is unshakable, this birth is final, 
there is now no becoming again. 

Chaptee V.— The Panoala Ohaftee. 

§ i (42). Pancalaca'i^da. 

Once, when the venerable Ananda was dwelling near 
Kosambi in Grhosita Park, the venerable Udayin^ visited him 


^ The text repeats nearly in full, in the historic present. 

2 Dassana, ^ Corny, Ealuddyin; see above, p. 286. 
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and, after exciianging the usual polite talk, sat down at one 
side. And so seated, he said to the venerable Ananda: 

‘ This, reverend sir, was said by the deva,i Panoalacanda : 

“From noose escape he found, quick sage,^ who woke 
To musing — ^wakened, seer, adept, withdrawn.” 

Now what, sir, is the noose and what the way of escape 
declared by the Exalted One V 

‘ These five stands of sense desire, reverend sir, are called 
the noose by the Exalted One. What five ? Forms cognized 
by the eye, longed for, alluring, pleasurable, lovely, bound up 
with passion and desire; sounds cognized by the ear . . . 
smells by the nose . . . tastes by the tongue . . . contacts 
by the touch, longed for, alluring, pleasurable, lovely, bound 
up with passion and desire — ^these five strands of sense desire 
are called the noose by the Exalted One. 

Consider, reverend sir, the monk who, aloof from sense 
desire, . . . enters and abides in the first musing — thus far, 
reverend sir, and in one particular^ did the Exalted One declare 
a way of escape from the noose. 

But there, too, is a noose; and what is it there ? In so far 
as thought applied and sustained is not ended, that there is 
the noose. 

Now consider, sir, the monk who . . . enters and abides in 
the second musing ... the third ... the fourth ... in 
the sphere of infinite space ... of infinite consciousness 
... of nothingness . . . of neither perception nor non-percep- 
tion ... in the ending of perception and feeling and sees by 
wisdom that the cankers are completely destroyed— -thus far 
and with no (further) particular^ did the Exalted One declare 
a way of escape from the noose.’ 

1 but at B. iii, 205, he is called ^/aMAaTwho^elp may be 
invoked; cf. Dial, iii, 196 and 267. His verses recur at S. i, 48; see 

i, 69 for a different rendering. ^ 

2 Bhuri-medhaso; bhuri (from VMi, to become) is the eartl;, so, vast; 
or perhaps fertile, alive; c/. ‘quick spirit,’ Jvlius Cwmr l,ii, 29, and 
‘ quick understanding,’ Isaiah xi, S. Cf. also Vhhvr. 

® Pariyayem. Corny, ehma karas^ma. 

* Nippariyayem. The text repeats much. 
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§ii(43). The $eer4n-body^ 

' Seer-in-body, seer-in-body, be is called, sir; and as to wbat 
has the seer-iii-body been declared by the Exalted One ? 

Consider, sir, the monk who, aloof from sense desire, . . . 
enters and abides in the first musing and to the extent of that 
sphere abides with body attuned^ to it— thus far, sir, in one 
particular has the seer-in-body been declared by the Exalted 
One. 

[Oovdinm with changes for the other musings and spheres,) 
§iii(44). The wisdom-freed,^ 

Wisdom-freed, wisdom-freed, he is called, sir; and as to 
what has the wisdom-freed been declared by the Exalted One ? 

Consider, sir, the monk who, aloof from sense desire, . . . 
enters and abides in the first musing and by wisdom under- 
stands it — ^thus far, sir, in one particular has the wisdom-freed 
been declared by the Exalted One. ... 

§ iv (45). The freed-both-ways, 

Freed-both-ways, freed-both-ways, he is called, sir; and as 
to what has the freed-both-ways been declared by the Exalted 
One? 

Consider, sir, the monk who, aloof from sense desire, . . . 
enters and abides in the first musing and to the extent of that 
sphere abides with body attuned to it and by wisdom under- 
stands it — ^thus far, sir, in one particular has the freed-both- 
ways been declared by the Exalted One, . . . 

§ V (46). To he seen for oneself,'^ 

A Dhamma to be seen for oneself, a Dhamma to be seen for 
oneself, they say, sir, . . . 

1 These suttas 43-61 are presumably conversations between Ananda 
and Udayin. 

® Kdyena phmsitvd; see JfA. i, 162. See above, p. 7. 

3 The omits. 

^ SandiUhiko. Corny, sdmay passitahbako. 
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§yi (47). The same, 

A coop to be seen for oneself, a cool to be seen for oneself, 
they say, sir, ... 

§vii(48). The cool. 

They say, sir: The cool, the cool, . . . 

§ viii (49). The complete cool. 

They say, sir: The complete cool, the complete cool, . . . 

§ ix (50). By these means.^ 

They say, sir: The cool by these means, the cool by these 
means, ... 

§x (61). Here and now.^ 

They say, sir: The cool here and now, the cool here and 
now, . . . 

Chapter VI.— The Security. 

^i {52). The security. 

They say, sir: The security, the security, . . . 

§ii (53). One who attains the security. 

They say, sir: One who attains the security, . . . 

^iii i^i). The deathless. 

They say, sir: The deathless,^ the deathless, . . . 

§iv (55). One who attains the deathless. 

They say, sir : One who attains the deathless, . . . 

§ V (66). The fearless. 

They say, sir: The fearless, the fearless, . . . 

,Tadanga^. ■ . 


^ Nibbdna. 

^ DiUMdhamma-. Corny, fasmin nev^aUahhdm. 
^ Kherm. Corny, nirupaddavay. 


® Amata. 
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§vi (57). One who attains the fearless. 

They say, sir : One who attains the fearless, ... 

§vii(58). Tranquillity. 

They say, sir: The tranquillity,^ the tranquillity, . . . 

§viii (59). Gradual tranquillity. 

They say, sir: Gradual tranquillity, gradual tranquillity, . . . 

§ix(60). Ending. 

They say, sir: The ending, the ending, ... 

§ X (61). Gradual endi^ig. 

They say, sir : The gradual ending, the gradual ending, . . .’ 

§xi(62). Possible by putting away things. 

^ Monks, unless nine things be put away, it is impossible to 
realise arahantship. Wliat nine ? 

Passion, hatred, illusion, anger, enmity, hypocrisy, malice, 
envy, and avarice.^ 

Monks, unless these nine things be put away, it is impossible 
to realize arahantship. 

Monks, with nine things put away, it is possible to realize 
arahantship. What nine ? 

{The foregoing.) 

Chapter VII.— The Abisings oe Mustdfulness. 
§i(63). The training. 

^ Monks, there are these five which are a source of weakness 
to training. What five ? 

Taking life; taking what is not given; lustful, evil practices; 
lying; and indulging in spirituous liquors, which cause idleness. 
Monks, these are the five. . . . 

^ Gf . above, p. 102. 


1 Passaddhi . 
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Monks, when these five sources of weakness to training are 
put away, four arisings of mindfulness^ should be made to 
become. What four? 

Monks, herein a monk abides contemplating the body as 
body, strenuous, mindful and self-possessed, having over- 
come both the hankering and discontent common in the 
world. 

He abides contemplating the feelings as feelings. . . . 

He abides contemplating the mind as mind. ... 

He abides contemplating ideas as ideas, strenuous, mindful 
and self-possessed, having overcome both the hankering and 
discontent common in the world. 

Monks, when these five sources of weakness to training are 
put away, these four arisings of mindfulness should be made 
to become. 

§ii(64). Hindmmes, 

‘ Monks, there are these five hindrances.^ What five ? 

The hindrance of sensuality; the hindrance of ill-will; the 
hindrance of sloth and torpor; the hindrance of flurry and 
worry; and the hindrance of doubt. 

Monks, these are the five hindrances. 

Monks, when these five hindrances are put away, four 
arisings of mindfulness should be made to become. What 
four V 

{As before.) 

§iii (65). Seme desire. 

' Monks, there are these five strands of sense desire. Wliat 
five ? 

Shapes cognizable by the eye, longed for, alluring, pleasur- 
able, lovely, bound up with passion and desire. Sounds 
cognizable by the ear . > . smells by the nose . . . tastes by 
the tongue . . . contacts by the touch, longed for, alluring, 
pleasurable, lovely, bound up with passion and desire.^ 

1 See DialiU Z22jf.; iii, 215; K.8. v, 119/f. 

® D. i, 246; ilf. i, 60; /S', v, 60; v, 16 and passim. 

3 Above, p. 280; D. iii, 234. 
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Monks, these are the five strands of sense desire. 

Monks, when these five strands are put away, four arisings 
of mindfulness should be made to become. What four V 
{As before.) 


§iv{66). The aggregatesA 

' Monks, there are these five aggregates of grasping.^ What 
five ? 

The aggregate of grasping after forms, feelings, perceptions, 
activities and consciousness. 

Monks, these are the five aggregates of grasping. 

Monks, when these five have been put away, four arisings 
of mindfulness should be made to become. What four V 

(As before.) 

§ V (67). The lower fetters. 

‘ Monks, there are these five lower fetters.^ What five ? 

The individuality-group view,^ doubt, perverted ideas about 
rules and ritual, sensuality, and malevolence. 

Monks, these are the five lower fetters. 

Monks, when these five are put away, four arisings of mind- 
fulness should be made to become. What four V 

(As before.) 

§vi(68). The courses.^ 

' Monks, there are these five comses. What five ? 

Purgatory, the animal kingdom, the realm of Petas, man- 
kind and devas. 

Monks, these are the five courses. 

Monks, when these five courses are put away, four arisings 
of mindfulness should be made to become. What four V 

(As before.) 


1 Kfiandha. 

2 I), iii, 233; M. iii, 16; S. iii, 47; Vism. 443 and passim. 

2 See D. iii, 234 and the references there. 

4 Bakkayaditthi; cf. E.B. iii, 86, n. 3. 

5 OfUi, D. iii., loc. cU.; M. i, 73; S. v, 474; Vism. 552; J.P.T.S., 1884, 
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§vii(69). Meanness. 

'MozikSj there are these five forms of meanness.^ Wh 
five ? 

Meanness in (sharing) a lodging; meanness in (sharing the 
benefits from) a family; meanness in (sharing) gains; mean- 
ness in (sharing) fame and meanness in (sharing) Dhamma. 

Monks, there are these five forms of meanness. 

Monks, when these five are put away, four arisings of mind- 
fulness should be made to become. What four V 

(As before.) 

§viii(70). The up^er fetters. 

VMonks, there are these five upper fetters.® What five ? 

Passion for form, passion for the formless, pride, agitation 
and ignorance. 

Monks, these are the five upper fetters. 

Monks, when these five are put away, four arisings of mind- 
fulness should be made to become, "^at four 

(As before.) 

lix (71). Mental barrenness. 

‘Monks, there are these five forms of mental barrenness.^ 
What five ? 

Monks, herein a monk has doubts and is perplexed about 
the Teacher, is not certain nor sure concerning him. Whoso 
doubts , . his heart inclines not to ardour, devotion, per- 
severance, nor to exertion. Where the heart does not so 
incline, it is the first mental barrenness. 

So, too, when a monk has doubts . . . about Dhamma 
. . . the Order . . . the training . . . when he is angry 
with his fellows in the godly life, displeased with them, upset 
about them, is as a barren waste^ for them. Whoso is 

1 Macchanya. JD. he. cit; MS. trsl. § 1122 ; Vimn. 683 . 

^ Vamw. 

® D. ioc. cit.; A. T, 17; 8. v, 191; Fifim. 682. 

^ GetokMla. D. iii, 237; if. i, 101; A. iii, 248; v, 17. 

® KhUajdto. 
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angry with, his fellows, displeased with them, upset about 
them and is as a barren waste for them, his heart 
inclines not to ardour, devotion, perseverance, nor to exertion. 
Where the heart does not so incline, it is the fifth mental 
barrenness. 

Monks, these are the five forms of mental barrenness. 

Monks, when these five are put away, four arisings of mind- 
fulness should be made to become. What four V 

{Ashefore,) 

§ X (72). Mental bondage. 

‘Monks, there are these five forms of mental bondage.^ 
"What five ? 

Monks, herein a monk as regards the lusts is not completely 
free of passion, nor of desire, nor of fondness, nor of thirst, 
nor of fever, nor of craving. Whoso is not completely free 
. . . his heart inclines not to ardour, devotion, perseverance, 
nor to exertion. Where the heart does not so incline, it is 
the first mental bondage. 

So, too, when a monk as regards the body . . . as regards 
shapes is not completely free of passion * . . ; if , after eating 
as much as his belly can hold, he give himself over to the ease 
of bed, of (lying on his) back,^ of slumber . . if he live the 
godly life set on gaining some celestial body, thinking by 
virtue, practice, austerity or chastity to become a deva, or 
one of the retinue of a deva, his heart inclines not to ardour, 
devotion, perseverance, nor to exertion. Where the heart 
does not so incline, it is the fifth mental bondage. 

Monks, these are the five forms of mental bondage. 

Monks, when these five are put away, four arisings of mind- 
fulness should be made to become. What four V 

{As before.) 

Chapteb VIII.— Eight Efpoet. 

§§ i-ix (73-81). Fowr ngU efforts. 

‘ Monks, there are these five which are a source of weakness 
to training. What five ? 

D. iii, 238; if. i, 101 ; A. iii, 249; v, 17. 

^ Beading passa, with the text; cf. above, p. 226. 
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Taking life so Monks, these are the fivev . • • 

Monks, when these five are put away, four right efforts^ 
should be made to become. What four ? 

Monks, herein a monk puts forth desire, strives, stirs up 
energy, as it were stretches forth his mind and resolves that 
the evil and wrong states, which have not arisen, shall not 
arise. 

. . . that those, which have arisen, shall be put away. 

. . . that the good states, which have not arisen, shall 
arise. 

He puts forth desire, strives, stirs up energy, as it were 
stretches forth his mind and resolves that the good states, 
which have arisen, shall persist, shall not be confused, but 
made to become more, multiplied, made become, fulfilled.® 

Monks, when these five . . . are put away, these four right 
efforts should be made to become.’ 

{82). Mental bondage. 

{There are five forms of mental bondage^ as stated in § 72, 
When these have been put away, the four right efforts should be 
made to become.) 

Chapter IX. — Psychic Power. 

§§ i-ix (83-91). Four bases of psychic power. 

‘ Monks, there are these five which are a source of weakness 
to training. What five ? 

Taking life a^id so forth.'^ Monks, these are the five. . . . 

Monks, when these five are put away, four bases of psychic^ 
power should be made to become. What four ? 

Monks, herein a monk makes become that basis of psychic 
power of which the features are desire, together with the co- 
factors of concentration and struggle. 

1 As above, pp. 299-302. 

2 I), 221 ; If, ii, IX ; A, i, 39; ii, 15. 

bhavandya. . ^ See K.S. v, 225. 
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, , . energy, together with the co-factors of concentration 
and struggle. ' ' ' 

. . . thought, together with the co-factors of concentration 
and struggle. 

He makes become that basis of psychic power of which the 
features are investigation, together with the co-factors of 
concentration and struggle. 

Monks, when these five . . , are put away, these four bases 
of psychic power should be made to become.’ 

(^2), Mental bondage. 

(Apply § 72, with the four bases of psychic power for the four 
right efforts.) 


Chaptee X.— Passiox. 

§1. The understanding of passion (a).^ 

‘Monks, for the complete understanding of passion nine 
states must be made to become. What nine ? 

The thought of foulness . . . the thought of freedom from 
passion. 

Monks, these nine. . . 

§ 2. The sahne (6). 

(The four musings and the five supersensuous spheres.) 

§§ 3-20. Of passion. 

‘Monks, for the comprehension . . . the exhaustion . . . 
the abandonment . . . the destruction . . . the decay of 
. . . the freedom from desire for . . . the ending of . . . the 
quittance . . . the renunciation of passion, (aforesaid 

two sets of) nine states must be made to become.’ 

§§ 21-340. 0/ Oj^^er conditions. 

Of hatred ... of illusion . . . of anger . . . of enmity 
... of hypocrisy of malice . . . of envy ... of avarice 


^ See the last chapters of Books vii and viii. 
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. . . of deceit ... of craftiness ... of obstinacy . . . of 
inifetuosity ... of pride . . . of arrogance . . . of intoxication 
. . . of indolence. 

‘ Monks, for tke understanding . . . comprehension ... 
exhaustion . . . abandonment ... destruction ... decay of 
. . . freedom from desire for . . . ending of . . . quittance 
. . . and renunciation of {the above conditions), these [aforesaid 
two sets of) nine states must be made to become.’ 

Thus spake the Exalted One. 

Glad at heart, those monks rejoiced exceedingly in the word 
of the Blessed One. 


THE SECTION OF THE NINES IS ENDED. 
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Abhobrenob (jegucchin), 119, 125 
Abidings {vihdra)^ the nine, 276 
Abolitionist {mnayiha), 119, 125 
Aciravati, 65, 136 
Action (kamma), monks not to 
delight in, 13, 15; belief in, 

124 j^.; right, 23. 

Activities, the (sankhdra)^ 105 
Adept, 2, 223 {asekha) ; 296 
Aggalava, 147 

Aggregates of grasping {khandlia), 
101, 301; <!?eeSkandha 
Ajatasattu, ll,j[f. 

Alavi, 147 

Aiert, -ness {uUMna), 188, 215; 
(dloha)^ 292 

Alley walk, fixing the thought on, 

52 

Alms, -giving, 20, 128, 143, 160 
Ambapalf’s Grove, 64 
Amity (me#d), 54 ff., 68 ; release 

by, 103, 198; 168, 233, 265 
Analyses, %h^ (pat%samhMdd)t 19 
Ananda, with the B., on Vajjian 
growth, 12; the praiseworthy, 

21 ; the Obligations, 140; women 
going forth, 182; earthquakes, 
205; with Udayin, on perci- 
pience, 286; on escape, 296; with 
Tapussa and the B. on giving up 
(nekkhamma), 293 ff.; 248 
Anathapindika, 56, 262, 272; 
Park, 1,’20, 24, 56, 103, 175, 231, 
237,248,252,262 
Ahgas, 172 

Anger (kodka, -na), seven condi- 
tions, 59 ff. ; how to understand, 
102 

Angirasa, 34, sage 
Animals, 24, 66, 114, 130; skins 

of, 263 S 

Ahjana Grove, 287 
Annihilationist (ucchedavada), 119, 

125 
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Anotatta lake, 66 
Anuruddha, with the B., on 
thoughts of a great man [mahd- 
purisa), 154j5f.; on women who 
become devas, 175 
Arahant, Vajjian, 11; how to 
become, 99; -ship, 160, 183, 193 ; 
-monk, 240, 245; 2, 140 
Axiyan, disciple, 2ff., 72, 79, 108, 
241, 259; listener, 39; code, 289; 
conditions, 241; wisdom, 69; 
penetration, 3, 232; Dhamma, 
15; concentration, 23, 69; con- 
duct, 69; release, 69; how to 
become, 99; the, 77, 104, 274, 
276; silence, 105, 238; way, 151 ; 
practices, 204 
Arrogance (atimdna), 102 
Aspiration (panidhi), 164 
Assakas, 172 

Assemblies, sorts of, 76 (c/. 112); 
205 

Astray, cannot go, in four ways, 
246 

Asuras, 137, 290 

Attached, the partly, devas who 
know, 43 
Atthaka, 34, sage 
Attributes (bala), 150 ff. 

Auras {ohhdsa), 201, 290 
Avantis, 172 

Avarice [macchariya), how to 
understand, 102; see Meanness 
Awake {hvddJia), 69, 173; awaken- 
ing {sambodhi, -a), 7, 14, 97, 
225,231 

Backslidings (pardbhava), 16 
Bamboo Grove, near Kimbila, 49; 

Bajagaha, 271 
Banyan Tree Park, 149, 181 
Barbarians, 152 

Barrenness, mental (cetokMla) 
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Becoming (bJiava, -ti), 32, 65, 108; 
41/., 53, 69, 78; 8; 245 /, 253; 
making become, 15, 28 80, 

82 /, 101, 103 /, 151, 163 /, 
198 /, 215, 231, 283, 300-6; 
ought to become, 1, 106; ad- 
vanced in (paragu), 108 
Beyond, the (uttarm), 41, 44, 103, 
163; all {anuttam), 45 
Bhaggis, 50, 154; -a, 178 
Bhagu, 34, sage 
Bharadvaja, 34, sage 
Bhesakala Grove, 50, 154, 178 
Bimbi, 229 
Birds, 28 

Blame, fear of {ottappa), 1, 2, 3, 7, 
14, 17, 22, 63, 72, 99, 104, 147, 
219, 234; a worldly obsession, 
107 

Body, discriminative {sdvinndna- 
Jca hay a), 30 
Bojjha, 175, 229 

Bondage {safiyoga), a discourse on, 
32 

Bounty (cdga), 3, 4, 5; see Gene- 
rosity 

Bourne (pada), 41, 67 ; see Goal 
Bowl, when a monk may reject, 
227 

Brahma, great, 54, 68; world, 22, 
43, 67, 68, 90, 103; devas, 32, 
118, 175; hosts, 35, 44; how to 
arise among, 164; five qualities, 
44; his empty palace (wmana), 
54; with Maras (see s.i?.) 
Brahman, as godly man, 31 and 
passim; as arahant, 7, 8, 62; 
how one becomes, 98; as caste, 
11./, 47, 68, 85, 174; village, 
223; householders, 225 
Brick Hall, 212 
Bright Eyes, 90 

Buddha, 2, 124, 129, 130, 149, 160, 
167, 227, 247, 264, 296; see 
Awake 

Buddhas, 3, 5, 55, 128, 143, 217, 
264 

Galika, 234 

Gaim, -ing (passaddM), as part in 
awakening, 14; (upasama), 224; 
,see Tranquil 
Gampa, 33, 114 

Gandikaputta, with Sariputta on 
; gnosis-declaration, 271" , 


Gankers {dsava), 8, 9, 42, 49, 80, 
82, 95, no, 123, 193, 211,. 240, 
284, 291; -freed, 62; three sorts, 
123; attributes of freed monk, 
151 ; what destruction depends 
on, 284 

0ax3ala Shrine, 205 
Celestial Coral Tree, 78 
Cereals, various, 71, 111, 115 
Getis, 155, 172 
Chaddanta, 66 

Channels (mukha) for loss, 189 
Charitable (cdgavant), 147 ; see 
Bounty 

Clansman, what leads to his happi- 
ness, 190 

Cloths, various, 264 
Complying, -ance (amnaya), fetter 
of, 5; 107 

Composed {scvmdhita), a Dh. for 
the, 155 

Conceit (mma), fetter of, 5, 6, 41. 
98; see Pride 

Concentration {samiidhi), as part 
in awakening, 14; seven things 
about, 20; adornments, 23; in 
musing, 38 (see signless 

mental, 45; when far from, 53; 
right, 63, 219; Ariyan, 69; the 
chief state, 222, 257; boundless, 
283; gnosis as fruit, 287; 
various, 2, 3, 81, 253 
Confidence (visdrada, vesdrajja), 
47,48 

Conscience (sati), 97 ; see Mindful- 
ness 

Conscientiousness (hiri), 1, 2, 7, 14, 
17, 22, 63, 72, 99, 104, 147, 233 
Consciousness (vinndna), as ag- 
gregate, 106; infinite, 23, 204, 
270,275 

Consolation (assattha: ‘ breathes 
again ’), 126 
Constellations, 51 
Contact (samphassa), things that 
spring from, 100, 222 
Content, -ment (suMia), a worldly 
obsession, 107; -ed (santidtha), a 
Dh. for, 155, 187 
Cool (nihhdna), the, 9, 17, 49, 74, 
97,, 156, 163, 233, 237,. 279, 
285/., 298 ; element (ihdiu),l3^, 
210 ; -ed {nibbiita), 277 ; the com- 
plete 207 ff., 298; un- 

attaehed 40; be- 
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come, 4ng, completely {-nih- 
ha/yate,) 54, 62; -nihbm/in: taftha) 
8, 268, 285; {antarmipahacca-^ 
asanMidra-, .m-), 9, 41 ff., 100, 
253; -eel (parinibbuta), 49, 69, 
223; making completely {-iiih- 
bdpenti), the self (attdnap), 27, 
c/. p. 54; be cool {parinibhatu), 
207 ; a cooling {-bbdyika), Dham- 
ma, 152; of iron, in simile 
(nibbdy&jya), 41 cf. also, 
2, 27, 214 

Countries, the middle, 153 
Courses (gati), the fiTe, 301; see 
Farings. 

Coveting {abJiijjhd), 292 
Craftiness {sdtlieyya), how to un- 
derstand, 102 

Crocodile Hill, 50, 154, 178 
Cundi, 229 

Deathless (mmta), the, 27 ff,, 257, 
298; cf. Immortality 
Deceit {rnciyd), how to understand, 
102 

Decline {pariMmyd), things that 
make for in Vajjians, 10, 12; in 
monk, IZff; in layman, 15//*. 
Deeds {aUhacariyd)^ the best, 242; 

(/camma), ripening of, 255 
Deer Park, in Bhesakala Grove, 
50, 154; Ahjana Grove, 287 
Delusion {mo'ha)^ 8, 23 ; {pardmdsa), 
98 

Deliverances [vimokhha), the, 203 
Destruction, decay, etc., seeing in 
many things, 100 ff. 

Desire (?‘ccAa), evil, 1, 10, 14, 21; 
(kdma)^ aloof from, in musing, 3, 
38, 275 ff.; (chan da) ^ 16; as the 
root of things, 222; putting 
forth, 241 ; 246 

Detached (anupadisesa), devas who 
know, 43 

Deva(s), 2, 5, 16 ff.; brahma, 22, 
79, 269; radiant, 23, 68, 269; 
lustrous, 23, 269; royal, 34, 35, 
68, 79, 164, 172; earth, 79; long- 
lived, 152; -eye, the, 50, 96; 
talk to laymen 145, 146; their 
ten ranges, 165 
Devadatta, 109, 271 
Dhamma, testing, 2, 14; -view, 3, 
5; vision of, 128; in brief, 386, 
198; zest, sweetness of, 285; 


Ariyan, 15; -discipline, 21, 22. 
181 ; -h^unn, 36; the tathagata’s, 
48, not seen in anger, 60; 
-follower, 7, 45, 146; -talk, 38; 
-knower, 75; -discourse, 112, 
130, 238; -teaching, 143; the 
nine sections of, 75; for going 
abroad, 191; -bearers, 207; 
setting aroil 209 ; to be seen for 
oneself, 297 ; how to recognise, 
96; -sight, 143; when layman 
preaches to monk, 144; devas 
declare about, 144; what is not, 
187; various, 10, 15 ff., 47, 51, 
57, 69, 77, 80, 105, 124, 128, 137, 
144, 149, 152, 155, 167, 210, 228, 
240, 258; best gift, 241 
Dhavajalika, 110 
Dice-play, 189 
Diffuse (papahea), 155 
Discipline, 95 j/. eiid. passim 
Discontent {aiiabhirata), 29; (asan^ 
tuUU),m 

Discourse, threefold, graduated, 
128, 143 

Discrimination (nepakka), 

Disgust (asnhha), wdien set up, 
28 

Disputes, how to settle, 97 
Doubt (vicikicchd) , 39, 144; see 
perplexity. 

Earnestness (appamdda), 16, 17, 
80,89 

Earthquakes, eight causes, 205 ff. 
Eastern Bamboo Forest, 155 
Eastern Park, 140, 174, 178 
Eating, not in moderation, 15 
Effort 15; peace from, 54; 

(vdydma), 23, 214, 229; (pa- 
dhdna), 82 j/., 139, 304 
Emancipation (vimutti), 8, 42, and 
passim; the most precious state, 
222; see Eelease and Liberation 
Employments, various, 188 
Ending (nirodha), 14, etc. ; gradual, 
275,299 

Energy, -etic (mriya), 7, 10, 16, 21, 
50, 73, 99, 105, 121, 131, 234; 
as part in awakening, 14; Dh. 
for, 155; power of, 2, 241 
Enmity (upandha), how to under- 
stand, 102 

Envy, -ious (issd), 1, 6; how to 
understand, 120 
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Escape (wwscjmiw), to the beyond, 
44; (oMsddhigama)^ from the 
noose, 286, 296 

Exertion {mnydramblm), 16, 187 
Expectation, 10, 13, 103; cf. 31, 
255 

Expiation, rules as to, 228 

Faculties {indriya), 82, 139, 151 
Failure {aparihd'm)^ 216; see De- 
cline 

Fairies (devata), 175 
Faith {saddha), 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 14, 22, 
50, 71, 99, 147, 161, 188, 210, 
233, 242; -follower, 7; -freed 
(vimutta), 7, 45, 146 
Fame (yasa), a worldly obsession, 
107 ; see Homage 

Family, when not to be visited, 

6 

Fancies (papancita ) , 40 ; see Diffuse 
Farings (gaii), of man, 40; see 
Courses 

Fear {hhaya), how engendered, 61; 
the five, 242; -ful, 290; dessness, 
48; the fearless, 298 
Feelings {vedand), 105; their rise 
and set, 114 

Fellowship, when praised, 53 
Femininity, 32 

Fetters {sarjyojana), worn away by 
amity, 103; how to snap, 285; 
the three, 7; the five, 8, 38, 41, 
145, 301, 302; the seven, 5 
Fires, seven sorts, 23 ff.; M 
Fortress, its supplies ,71 
Freed-both-ways (uhhato hTidgavi- 
7, 44, 146, 297 

Friend, -ship, 17; ways of, 18, 19, 
45 

Frugality {subharatd), 187 

Gabled Hall, 46, 124, 142, 174, 181, 
205 

Gaggara lake, 33, 114 
QsAn {Idhlia), greedy for, 1; a 
worldly obsession, 107 ; 188 
Gandhara, 172 
Gandharvas, 137 
Ganges, -a, 65, 136 
Gatherings, four bases of, 149 
{s(mgaha)i see Sympathy 
Gaya, Head, 201 | 

Gems, the seven, 55, 172, 68; in 
ocean, vl37 : 


Generosity (ccipa), 191, 242; see 
Bounty 

Ghosita Park, 21, 175, 286, 295 
Gifts, giving, -er (ddna), eight ways, 
160; grounds for, 161 ; cheerful, 
|4; why resulks vary, 33 of 
greeting, 36; visible results of, 
46; master-, 46; five great gifts, 
168; the best, 241; 263 
Giftworthy, 8; fire of, 23 ff. 
Giribbaja, 245 

Gnosis {annd)i 138, 245; the fruit 
of concentration, 287 
Goal {attlui), 2, 61; {pada), 108; 
{pariyosdna), 30 

Godly life (hralmmcariya), 1, 4, 5, 
21, 31, 45, 104, 159, etc.; the 
principle of, 112; five rules of 
training in for householder, 144; 
when timely to live, 152 jf,; 
why not lasting long, 185; why 
one lives, 255 /.; where may be 
lived, 266 

Godly men (hrahmmia), 31 and 
passim; see Brahman 
Gold, 5; -smiths, 80; various kinds, 
174 

Good (aitlia), 163, 242; see Weal 
GGodwill {patisanthdra), 16, 17; 

(avydpajjha), 168 
Gotama, 12, 24, 30, 69, 117, 191, 

: ^224.,.,, 

Gotamaka shrine, 206 
Grace (pasdda), 3, 5; see Trust 
Grasping (updddna), 40 
Growth (mddhi), 78; things that 
make for, in Vajjians, 10 ff,; 
in monk, 13 ff.; in layman, 
15 (sambhava)^ 208; see 
Progress, Origin 

Hankering {icchd), various kinds, 
194 ; 5CC Desire 

Happiness (sukha), 32, 54 
celestial, 172; which is not 
sensed, 279 ff. 

Hatred (dosa), 8, 23, 98, 119, 126; 

I how to xmderstand, 102 
Hatthaka, 147 jf. 

Heaven {sagga), 128 
Hell, 25, 85, 122 and passim. 
Highwayman’s qualities, 222 
Hindi'ances {nlvarana), the five, 
293, 300 

Homage {ijasa), 224 ; see. Fame 
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Homeless life, 45 
Honour (sahkara)^ 1, 107 
Hope, living tlie godly life in tiie 
(panidhaya), Bl ; (atthdya), 255 
Houselxolder, fire of, 23 ff. 
Hypocrisy (makkha), how to under- 
stand, 102 

IccjbLfinangala wood, 224 
Ignorance (amjjd), fetter of, 5; 
shell of, 120; stain of, 134; 
hemmed in by, 154 
111 (dukkha), 3, 0, 8, 9, 31, 39, 68, 
109, 117, 123, 128, 143, 173, 
256; seeing in many things, 100; 
-ender, 69 

liiusion(s) (mannita), 40; {moha), 
how to understand, 102; see 
Delusion 

Immortality (amaraim), 91; c/. 
Deathless 

Impartially, giving, 144, 146 
Impeimanence, -nt {anicca), 8, 14, 
27, 151, 258, 265; ill in, 29; 
seeing in many things, 100 
Impetuosity {sdmmhha), how to 
imderstand, 102 
Import 240 
Inaction {ahinyd), theory of, 119; 
124 

Inclination, 124 
Income, 189 

Indolence (pamdda), how to under- 
stand, 102; (kosajja), 187 
Infatuation {‘moha), 98, 119, 126; 
see Delusion 

Insight (pannd)f 104; Wisdom; 
(vipmsand), 239 

Intoxication {mada), how to 
understand, 102 

Invitation festival, the {pavdrand)^ 
183 

Island (dlpa), of support, 62 • 
Issues (gata), 39 

Jambudipa, 265 
Jantugama, 234 
Janussoni, 30 
Jatilagaiia, 287 

Jeta Grove, 1, 16, 20, 24, 56, 103, 
175, 231, 237, 248, 252, 261, 262 
Jivika-Komarabhacca, 150 

Kakkarapatta, 187 
Kallavalamutta, 50 


Kambojas, 172 
Kana, her mother, 229 
Kaipiamunda, 66 
Hapilavatthu, 149, 181 
Karma (kamma), 122, 163; see 
Deeds, Action 
Kasis, 172 

Kassapa, sage, 34; Purana, 287 
Khema, 229 
Khujjuttara, 229 
Kimbila, -a, 49 

Kindness (peyyavajja), the best, 
241 #. 

Emower {annu, cf. Gnosis), seven 
sorts, 75#. 

Knowledge {vijjd), 2, 163; {ndna), 

63, 201, 219, 256, 295; {abUnnd), 

21, 159 

Koliyans, 187, 229 
Kosala, -ese, 84, 172, 223 
Kosambi, 21, 175, 286, 295 
Kovilara Paricchattaka, 78; see 
Celestial Coral Tree 
Kunala, 66 
Kuru, northern, 265 

Layman, -disciple, 15; non-re- 
turner, 146; when may express 
disapproval of a monk, 227; ^ 
ihow one becomes, 149 
Laws {dhammd), Vajjian, 10 
Leanings {anusaya), 6, 41 
Learning, -ed (suia), 99 
Liberation {vimutti), 257; see 
Emancipation, Release 
Licchavis, 10, 124 
Light [dloka), fixing the thought 
on, 51; but cf. Alert and p. 292 
Life {pmta, -ha), is short, 91; its 
span, 93; the even, 189, 216 
Listening, -ers {sdvaka, suta), 3, 14? 

49, 72, 147 

Longknee, the Koliyan, 187 
Loss {aldbha}^ a worldly obsession, 

107 

Lust(s) (bhavardga), fetter of, 6; 
worldly, 41; {rdga),9S, 119, 126, 
see passim; lustlessness, 164; 
{harm), as fire pits, 151 ; names 
for, 192 

Macchas, 172 

Magadha, -an, -ese, 11, 50, 172 
MahaKotthita, with Sariputta, on 
why one lives the godly life, 
254#. 
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MaliaMogga-Ilana, with Brahma 
Tissa and the B. on deyas’ 
knowledge, 43 ff . ; with the B. , 
on getting rid of drowsiness, 
ejects a monk from 
assembly, 141; 35, 248 
Mahanama, Sakyan, 149 jf. 
Mahapajapati, asks and obtains 
permission from the B. to go 
forth, 181 jf,; is told Bh. in 
brief, 186 

Mahavana, 46, 124, 142, 174, 181, 
186, 205, 293 
Mahi, 65, 136 
Mahisavatthn, 110 
Mahout, 90 

Malice (paldsa), how to under- 
stand, 102 
Mallas, 172, 293 
Mallika,229 
Mandakini, 66 
Mantras, 91, 134 
Manuja, 229 
Many Sons Shrine, 206 
Mara(s), 32, 48, 118, 175, 202; the 
Evil One, 71, 75; his snare, 62; 
range, 154; tempts the B., 206 
jf. ; where he cannot see one, 291 
Marriage ceremony, 144 
Masculinity, 32 

Master (satthar), the, 16, 17, 135; 

Teacher 

Mean, -ness (7nacchari, -ya, mac- 
chera), 1, 4, 6, 242; five forms, 
302 ; see avarice (hlna), 261 
Meaning {attJia), 75 
Meat, eating, 129 
Medicines, various, 71, 156 
Meghiya, with the B,, on how to 
win mind-emancipation, 234 jf. 
Merit (punna), the peerless field 
for making, 6; fear not, 54; 
bases of such action, 164 ; yields 
in, 167; growth by generosity, 
191 ; transferring to another per- 
son, 37 ; various, 25, 104, 194 
Messages, who may take, 134 
Metals, various, 263 
Metaphysics {lokdyati1ca)y 287 
Migara Kohaneyya, 5; mother of, 
140, 174,229 

Mindful, -ness as part in 
awakening, 14; a Bh. for the, 
155; of death, 212^.; the mas- 
ter state, 222; four arisings of, 


82, 139, 151, 299; various, 2, 10, 
13, 21, 38, 50, 73, 99, • 113, 158, 
219, 233, 257, 276 
Mortification (tapas), 120, 125 
Mote Hall, 124 

Mount Vulture’s Peak, 11, 13, 43, 
109, 245 

Muse, musers, 94, 262, 286; what 
they should make known, 285 
Musing {jhmia), 3, 22, 38, 71, 73, 
79, 95, 121, 156, 159, 193, 210, 
275 jf., 289 jf., 296; the con- 
founding of, &3 
Mutta, 229 


Hadika, 212 
Nagas, 137 

Nakulamata, 178, 229 
Naleru, 117, 136 

Nanda, his qualities and the way 
for him, 112 jf . 

Nandaka, 237 
Nibbana, see Cool 
Nigaripias, 124, 127 ff.; the 

(Nataputta), 124, 288 
Nimba tree, 117, 136 
Nodding, 50 

Non-returners, -ing, 140, 183, 193 
Nothingness {dUncanna), 204, 270, 

■ 275' 

Nuns, being freed, 43 ; the qualities 
of an adviser, 186 


Obligations, the (pdtimokkha)^ 95, 
105, 131, 140, 232, 236 
Obscurity (ayasa), a wwldly ob- 
session, 107 

Observance day, the (uposatlia), 
wdien the monks could keep, 
142; 33, 140, 170 ff., 259 
Obstinacy (thambha), ho%r to un- 
derstand, 102 
Ocean, its marvels, 136 
Offence, specified, rules as to, 228 
Offerings (bali), 10 
Oifice-bearers, 15 
Once-returner, -ing, 8, 140, 183, 
193 

One-pointedness (ekaggaM), 23 
Order, the, 13, 15 //., 35, 47, 80, 
105, 124, 128, 133, 138, 140, 146, 
149, 168,228 

Origin {sambJuwa), 222; see 
Growth, Progress 
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Padtinia, 229 
Paliarada, asiira, 136 ff. 

Pain (duhkha), a worldly obsession, 
107, see 111 
Pancala, 172 
Pailcalacanda, 296 
Passion {mga), 8; fire of, 23 jf.; 
how to nnderstand, 101, 229; 
see Lust 

Peace (santa)^ 41, 294; (Mewa), 
48, 53, 207; see Security 
Perception(s) {sannd), 40, 105; 
their rise and set, 114; neither 
nor non-, 204, 270, 276 
Percipient {sanmn), how one is, 
yet senses not {patisa^gvedati), 

286 

Perfection, -ing, -ed [sam^/pad)^ 
162-3 

Perplexity {mcihicchd), 98; see 
Doubt 

Persons (puggala), worthy, 6, 8, 9, 
99 ff, — 3,640 persons, 101 
Petas, 152; realm, 169 
Pity {karimd)j as God-state, 199 
Poise {upekM)i as part in awaken- 
ing, 14; when set up, 2Sff . ; how 
acquired, 41; as God-state, 199; 
in the fourth musing, 276, etc. 
Powers {bala)f 2, 3; the five, 82, 
139; the four, 241; psychic 
(iddhipada), the four, 82, 139, 
151 ; what can be effected if 
made to become, 206; in detail, 
304 

Praise (pasagsd), a worldly obses- 
sion, 107 ; (anavannatti), greedy 
for, 1; (niddasa), grounds for, 
9,20 

Precepts {slla), 128; see Virtue 
Precise (nippapanca), 155 
Pride {mdna), how to understand, 
102; (5owia), 52 

Profitable things (sampattiyo), 16 
Progress (sambhava), 16; cf. 
Growth, Origin 
Promise (attha), 243 
Property (nibhhoga), 118 
Punniya, 220 
Purpose (attha), 198, 222 

Qualifying {'\/pac), 34 

Rajagaha, 11, 43, 109, 150, 245, 
271, 279 


Rajah, 4, 5,11# 

Rathakara, 66 

Rebirth (upapaiti)^ due to gifts, 
163; (apagabbha), against, 120, 
125 

Recluse {samana), how one is, 98 
Reflections (mtoMa), their rise and 
set, 114; see Thoughts 
Release (mmutti), 123, 186; 

Ariyan, 69; flavour of (rasa), 
139; see Emancipation, Libera- 
tion 

Reliance, -ant (upanissdya)^ 80; 
(ntssaya) , 233 

Renunciation (pahdna), 14, 102, 
230; (cdga), 150, see Bounty; 
{nekkhamma), 128, 142, 224; 
see p. 293 

Requisites, of fortress, 70 
Resisting (patigha), fetter of, 5 
Respiration, when it ends, 275 
Restraint (dama), 62 
Righteousness (anavajja, kusala), 
72, 80 and passim 
Robbers, 5, 185 
Rolling on and back, worlds, 54 
Rose Apple Grove, 55 
Rules, for women, 183# 

Rupi, 229 

Sacrifice (yanna), 24, 104 
Saddhamma, 15, 16, 49, 55, 77, 
149, 154, 167, 194 
Sajjha, 246 
Saketa, 287 

Sakka, 54, 68, 111, 165 
Sakya, -yan, -yas, 149, 181, 224; 

sons of the, 139 
Samavati, 229 
Samiddhi, 256 

Sankheyyaka mountain, 110 
Santusita, 165 
Sarabhu, 65 
Sarandada, 10, 206 
Sariputta, with the B., on seven 
good qualities, 17; on grounds 
for praise, 20; on the result of 
giving, 33 #; on whom a monk 
should rely, 80 # ; on the at- 
tributes of a canker-freed monk, 
151 ; on persons who die without 
attachment, 252 #; the B. 
tells of his endowments, 19; 
with Moggallana, 35; his lion- 
roar, 248#; with Kotthita, on 
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why one lives the godly life, 
255; with Samiddhi, on the 
basis of purposive thoughts, 
256; with Oandikaputta, on 
thoughtfulness, 271 ; with 
monks, repeats two suttas 
preached by the B., 215-6; with 
Udayin, on how the cool ought 
to be understood as happiness, 
279 

Savatthi, 1, 20, 24, 56, 103, 140, 
174, 175, 231, 237, 248, 252, 
262 

Scope 18; see Goal, Hope, 

Promise 
Seasojis, the, 93 

Seclusion, -ed {pa-viv-eJca, 4tta)^ 
151, 155, 224 

Security ( khema ) , the, 298 ; see 
Peace 

Seer-in-body (kdyasakkhin), 7, 44, 
146,297 

Self (attan), no, 9; not the, 14; | 
made-become, 15; cooling, 27; 
none in ill, 27, 29; seeing none 
in many things, 100; -Imower, 
76; weal of, 89; -seeking (54- 
34 

Sensing {patisayvedcUi)yWhmnone, 
286 

Services (kdra), being fruitful, 89 
Seven Mangoes Shrine, 206 
Shrines, Vajjian, 10 
Signless dweller (animitkivihdrin), 
45 

Siha, general, 46 124 

Sihapapata, 66 
Sineru, mount, 64 
Sirima, 229 

Skandhas, 105; see Aggregates 
Slaves, 26, 70 

Sleep, monks not to delight in, 13, 
15 

Sociability, 187 

Solitude Ipaviveka), 187; see Se- 
clusion 
Soma, 229 

Soria, her mother, 229 
South Hill, 35 

Space {dkdsa), infinite, 23, 204, 

■ 270, 275' ■ 

Speech, fair, 17; right, 23, 229 
Spheres (dyatana), 23, 269; mas- 
tery of, 202 
Spoke-Bim, 90 ' 


Spontaneous birth (opapdtiha), 8, 
285 

Squirrel’s Feeding Ground, 271, 
279 

Stains {mala), eight sorts, 134 
Standards (fhdna), for arahant, 
246; for householder, 191 
Stations {tMti), of survival (vin- 
ndm), 22 

Stream, part of the upward {m4- 
dhaijsota), 9, 42 

Streamwinner, -ing, 7, 44, 140, 273 
Strife (agrMto), the base of, 275 
Sudhana,229 
Sujata, 56 

Sulkiness {appmcaya ) , 1 14, 1 33 
Sumana, 229 

Sunetta, 67 ; see Bright-Eyes 
Sunimmita, 165 
Suppavasa, 229 
Suppiya, 229 
Surasenas, 172 

Survival {vinndi^a), stations of, 22 
Sutavan, 245 
Suyama, 165 

Sympathy (mudita), 199; {6'u%a- 
ha), power of, 241; see Gather- 
ings 

Talks, monks not to delight in, 13, 
15; provoking, 53 
Tapussa, 293 

Taste (rasa), in double meaning, 
118 

Tathagata, 2, 24, 39, 72, 118, 126, 
142, 152, 181, 206, 264; what he 
is blameless of, 48; why it 
occurs to him to preach Bh., 
220; eight terms for, 223 
Teacher (safihar), 80, 104, 144, 
160; his word {vacana), 154; 
(sdsana), 97, 187; of Sunetta, 
68; see Master 

Temper (kopa), 114, 133; see 
Anger 

Things (dhamma), the root of, 221 
Thirty devas, their tree, 78 ; their 
king, 111; how to arise among, 
164; 68, 172, 265 

Thoughts (sannd), with deathless 
as goal, 27 ; how to make 
radiant, 51, see Perceptions; 
(vitakka), three evil, 236; of a 
mdhdpnrisa, 155; the base of 
purposive, 256 
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Tigerfoot, 187 
Tiller, SO 

Timis, fabulous fish, 137 
Tissa, brahma, 43 ff. 

Tissa, her uiother, 229 
Toils (dha/ra), of a woman, 136; 
{samara), of birth and death, 
154 

Training (sikkM, sekha), 9, 16, 16, 
17, 21, 80, 105; disavowing, 134; 
gradual, 138; rules of in godly- 
life, 144 

Tranquil, -lity {citiatj pasidati), 
14:3; (passaddhi), 299 
Treasures, 3 ff. 

Troops, various, 70 
Trust (pasdda), 15; see Grace 
Truth (sacca), whose name is, 191 ; 
(aUha), 20, 252 

Tusita devas, 68, 79; how to arise 
among, 164, 173; the bodhisat 
quits, 209 

Udayin, 279, 286, 295 
Udena Shrine, 206 
Ugga, minister, 4; householder, of 
Vesali, 143; of Hatthigama, 
145 

Uggatasarira, 24 
Ujjaya, 191 

Uncertainty (vicikicchd), fetter of, 
5; see Doubt, Perplexity 
Unexplained (avydkata), the, 39 
Unprofitable things (vipatti), 16 
Upali, 96 

Upright (uju), 194; see Way 
Uruvelakappa, 293 
Uttara, 110, talks with deva-king 
Uttara, Handa’s mother, 229 

Vajjians, 10#., 145, 172 
Vamadeva, 34 
Vamaka, 34 
Vanities {vidM), 30 
Vasa vattin, 166; at p. 54 ‘all- 
powerful ’ 

Vasetta, sage of old, 34; disciple, 
174 

Vassakara, 11 
Vedas, the three, 160 
Vegetation, 65 
Veiama, 263 
Veluka^ija, 35 
Venerable, fire of, 23 
Veranja, 117, 136 


Vesali, 10, 46, 64, 124, 127#., 142, 
174, 181, 185, 186, 205 
Vessava^a, 35, 110 
Videhan, 11 

View (ditthi), unqualified in text, 
4, 10, 21, 62; wrong (micchd-), 
1, 106, 122; (papa), 117, de- 
tailed, 152-3; right {sammd), 23, 
122, 131, 229; fetter of, 5; 
issues (gfUjJd), 39; of individu- 
ality, 98; a person of right 
{-sampanna), 264; view- winner 
l-patta), 7, 45, 146 
Virtue, -ous (sila), 3, 4, 5, 50, 147, 

' 164, 188, 242; more (adhi-), 
15 

Visakha, 174, 178, 229 
Vision (^ssa7ia), 63, 201, 219, 295; 
a person of {ditthisampanna), 
90; ^ee View 

Vote, majority {yebhuyyasikd: 
‘ what is of the majority ’), 97 

Wanting (iccM), much, little, 187, 
232; see Desire 
Wariness 188, 215 

Watchfulness (sampajanna), 192 
Way (magga), 128, 143, 191; Ari- 
yan, 82, 151 ; straight {uju) 131 ; 
divine (diviya), 161; perfect 
(•sampadd ; ‘ the perfection of 
the), 163; declared by the tatha- 
gata, \54:{gdmini), 3 
Weal {attha), 19; <see Good, Goal 
Weapons, various, 55, 62, 70 
Welfare (Ma), 149- 
Well-farer (sugata), 45, 69, 143, 
152,206 

Wheel-turner {cakhamUin), 54, 
68 

Wheel-Wright, 91#. 

Wis-e, -dom (pannd), 2, 3, 4, 7, 14, 
19, 22, 50, 70, 99, 117, 147, 151, 
163, 188; power of, 241 ; Ariyan, 
69; (adhi: more), 239; a Dh. for, 
155; the further state {uttara), 

: 222 

Wish {vasa), turning the mind ac- 
cording to one’s, 20 
Wives, seven kinds, 56 #. 
Women, their going forth, 181; 

rules for, 183 
World-cycles, 68 
World-lmower, 2, 72 
Wrath 62 
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Yakklias, 37 

Yama, 68, 79; how to arise among 
the clevas of, 164; 165, 172 
Yamataggi, 34 
Yamuna, 65, 136 


Yoke-mate to asking {ydcayoga), 4 

Zeal {penm)y 9, 21 ; (viriya), 62 
Zest {piti)y as part in awakening, 
14; in muvsing, 38, 276 


11.-- SIMILES 


Adze-handle, 83 
Archer, 288 
Autumn rains, 66 

Barley plot, 115 

Bending the arm, 43, 50, 111, 155 
Boil, 257 

Boon companions, 58 
Bowl of fat, 251 
Bubble, 91 


Bull, 250 
Burning oil, 67 
Burning turban, 214 

Clean cloth, 128, 143 
Clothes chest, 156 
Cock’s feather, 28 
Coral Tree, 78 
Cow, 92, 281 

Beva- battle, 290 
Dew, 91 
Divan, 156 
Dressed up, 251 
Duster, 250 

Earth, water, fire, wind, 249 

Eig-tree glutton, 189 
Eire-pits, 151 
Eisher folk, 56, 224 
Elame in smoke, 61 
Eortress, ff, 

Eour-footed creatures, 238 

Gabled house, 156 
Garland, 184 
Gold ring, 80 
Good rain, 167 
Grain eap, 111 

Hen’s egg, 82, 120 

Iron slab, 41 

Line. OH' water, 92 


Lump of meat, 92 
Lying lion-like, 52 

Medicines, 156 
Men in water, 7 
Merchant, 154 
Mess of rice, 156 
Moon, 104 
Mountain river, 92 
Music, 176 

Ocean, 136 
Only son, 57 

Paddy field, 161 
Palm tree stump, 6, 118 
Potter’s oven, 66 
Pot-thieves, 185 

Quenched flame, 2 

Reservoir, 185, 189 
Rice field, 185 

Scales, 189 
Scavenger, 250 
Scorched, 61 
Scum, 88 

Sheen of moon, 174 
Ship, 94 
Slayer, 29 
Spittle-gob, 92 
Starveling, 189 
Steed, 266 
Stone column, 272 
Sugar cane, 185 
Swords, 24 

Thoroughbred, 130 ff. 
Trees, 63 j?., 219 
Tusker, 291 

Water-pipes, 116 
Winnowed corn, 115 
World’s end, 288 

j Younger sister, 58 ■ 
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III.— TITLES 

A boil, 257 
Action, 13, 164 
After the rainy season, 248 
A man’s hold, 135 
Amity, 54, 103, 259 
Anger, 58 

Ariyan practices, 204 
Assemblies, 205 
At Gaya, 201 
At Sarandada, 10 
Attributes, 150 
A woman’s toils, 135 

Bad qualities, 99 
Beings, 269 
Believing, 14 
Bojjha, 175 
Bright-Eyes, 90 
By these means, 298 

Conscientiousness, 17, 63 
Craving, 269 

Decline, 15 
Devadatta, 109 
Bhamma in brief, 186, 198 
Dhamma-wise, 75 
Disapproval, 227 
Dread and hatred, 272 

Earnestness, 16 
Earthquakes, 205 
Ending, 299 
Enough, 196, 216 
Exciteble, 131 
Expiation, 228 

Eailure, 216 
Fair speech, 17 
Faith, 210 
Fear, 192 
Fetters, 5 
Fire, 23 , 

Four bases of psychic power, 304 
Four right efforts, 303 
Friends, 18 

Good qualities, 99 
Gradual endings, 275, 299 
Gradual tranquillity, 299 
Grounds for giving, 161 
Grounds for praise, 9, 20 


OF SUTTAS 

Hankering, 194 
Hatthaka of Alavi, 147 
Here and now, 298 
He who may advise, 185 
Hindrances, 300 
Homage, 223 

III, no self, the cool, 9 
Insight, 104 
Intercourse, 30 
In three ways, 265 

Jivaka Komarabhacca, 150 

Longknee, the Koliyan, 187 

Mahanama, the Sakyan, 149 
Mahapajapati, the Gotamid, 181 
Making-become, 82 
Man’s faring, 40 
Mastery, 202 
Meanness, 6, 302 
j Mental barrenness, 302 
Mental bondage, 303, 305 
Messages, 134 
Mindfulness, 219 
Mindfulness of death, 212 
Musing, 284 

Hakulamata ,178 
Nanda’s mother, 35 
Hear Verahja, 117 
Hodding, 50 
Hot always, 8 
Hot cloaked, 48 

Of other conditions, 102, 230, 305 
Of passion, 192, 230, 305 
Of this world here, 178, 180 
One who attains to the deathless, 
the fearless, the security, 298 
On giving, 33, 160, 161 
Other conditions, 98 
Other worthy persons, 100 

Paharada, the asura, 136 
Pancalacanda, 295 
Persons, 6, 247 

Persons worthy of offerings, 99 
Possible by putting away things, 
299 

[ Powers, 2 
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Qualities not endearing, 106 

Rebirths due to gifts ,163 
Recluse, 233 
Reliant, 233 

Sajjha, 246 
Sense desire, 300 
Siha, 46, 124 

Skilled in the discipline, 96 
Some female lay-disciples, 229 
Strife, 275 
Sutavan, 246 
Sweepings, 114 

Tapussa, 293 
The abidings, 276, 277 
The achievements, 215 
The adorning, 23 
The aggregates, 301 
The analyses, 19 
The awakening, 14, 231 
The bases of indolence and energy, 
216 

The bondage, 32 
The bowl, 227 
The brahmans, 287 
The breaking up, 98 
The celestial coral tree, 78 
The citadel, 69 
The complete cool, 298 
The cool, 279, 298 
The courses, 301 
The cow, 281 
The deathless, 298 
The deliverances, 203 
The deva-host, 260 
The devas, 290 
The eight persons, 193 
The excitable steed, 266 
The family, 6, 268 
The fearless, 298 
The field, 161 
The fire, 84 

The freed-both-ways, 297 
The highwayman, 222 
The illustrious, 96 
The leanings, 6 
The lower fetters, 301 
The monk, 13 
The message, 96 
The Observance day, 140 
The Observances, 170, 111 
, The pleasant man, 1 
■The powers, 241"' / 


The proper practice, 228 
The root of things, 221 ■ 

The security, 298 

The seer-in- body, 297 

The settlement' of disputes, 97 

The seven, 60 

The stains, 134 

The stations, 22 

The stone column, 271 

The sun, 64 

The thoroughbred, 130 

The training, 299 

The tusker, 291 

The understanding of passion, 101, 
229,305 

The unexplained, 39 
The upper fetters, 302 
The venerable, 247 
The venerable Ananda, 286 
The venerable Anuruddha, 154, 
175 

The venerable MahaKotthita, 254 

The venerable Meghiya,’ *234 

The venerable Nanda, 112 

The venerable Nandaka, 237 

The venerable Puipiniya, 220 

The venerable Samiddhi, 256 

The venerable Uttara, 110 

The water simile, 7 

The wisdom-freed, 297 

The wish, 20 

The worthy man, 166 

Their riddance, 5 

Those worthy of offerings, 192 

Thoughts, 14, 27, 258 

Tissa, 43 

To be seen for oneself, 297 
To be sought after, 242 
Training, 15 
Tranquillity, 299 
Treasures, 3, 4 

Ugga, 4 (of Kosala ?) 

Ugga of Hatthigama, 145 
Ugga of VesalJ, 142 
Ujjaya, the brahman, 191 
Unariyan practices, 204 
Unprofitable, backsliding, 16 
Untimely, 152 

Vasettha, 174 
Vassakiira, 11 
Velama, 202 
Very trifling, 169 
Vis5khS,,'174,178:V 
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Wheel-Wright, -91 

WliQiii should a monk respect ?, 80 

Wisdom, 270 

With attached remainder, 252 


Wives, 56 

Worldly failings, 107 
Yields, 167 


IV.— SOME PALI 

Aggati, 26 
Accharika, 176 
Ahjana, 265 
Anabhihipsamano, 283 
Apanijitva, 51 
Abhinibbijjitup, 83 
Arihatatta, 99 
Avijeyyasi, 51 
Ahuto, 26 
Uddiliitva, 88 
Uyyojanika, 158 
Kalopihattha, 250 
Gamiyabhisankharo, 124 
Ghattessati, 226 
Nidciaso, 21 


WORDS IN THE NOTES 

I ]Srema,272 
I Pacami, 34 
; Pativapeti, 284 
: Phatiseyyap, 161 
I Bandhati, 275 
I Bharavahin, 15 
I Bhuri, 296 
I Vacanapatha, 184 
I Venayika, 119 
I Saddhesiko, 72 
I Saecapeti, 228 
Sabbalahuso, 369 
Sambodhapalskhika, 231 
: Sakhabhahgap, 291 
; Sonda, 52 


V,_VARIANT versions in suttas 


Book of the Sevens. 


'Suttas 

1-2 

>> 

3-4 

9 9 

5-6 

99 

11-12 

99 

16-17 

99 

33-4 

99 

35-6 

99 

39-40 

9 9 

43-4 

99 

45-6 

99 

71-4 

■' 99 

75-8 


Book of the Eights. 


Suttas 

B-4: 

99 

5-6 

99 

23-4 

99 

27-8 

99 

31-2 

99 

37-8 

99 

41-2 

99 

49-50 

99 

57-8 

99 

59-60 

99 

71-2 

99 

73-4 

99 

75-6 


Book of the Nines. 

Suttas 27-8 
„ 29-30 

„ 32-3 
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VI.— SOMl MAHiYlNA PAKALLIL PASSAGES 

Parallel passages in ‘ earlier Mahiiyana Stilras,' as qiwtal hi/ iSratUtlem 

inSiksM-^samumd/artramMed by C. Bendalland FL D. Eonse. 

G.SFIV. 

PAGE 

13 
20 

31 

32 ' 

34 
53 

' 64 ■ 

62 

65#. 

73 
92 
107 
112 
113 
122 
148 

151 

152 
168 
185 

192 

193 
214 
216 # 

225 
232 
252 
257 
265 
280 
286 


Subject 

Taking no delight in action, talk, etc. 
Turning the mind as one wishes 
Sex interconrse .. 

How women and men mark sex . . 
Yarions gifts . . . . * . 

Let there be no provoking talk 
Description of . . 

Slaying parents in anger 
The seven suns and the earth burnt up 
Mindfulness as gatekeeper . . 

Life is as a mountain torrent 
The eight worldly obsessions 
All that is well said is the B.’s word 
The points of the compass . , 

Breaking the egg shell 
Enlisting by kindly word . . . . 

The lusts as firepits .. .. .. 

Eight untimely occasions for the godly life 
Boundless amity . . . . . . 

Saddhamma willlast 500 years only 
Lust is a disease . . 

Forest fears . . 

The blazing turban and energy 
Pleas of untimeliness for effort 
Water flowing with the slope 
Eight conditions . . .. .. 

Head split in seven pieces .. 

This body is loathsome .. .. . 

Merit from training is greater than from 
Happiness without feeling . . 

Having sense organs but not sensing 


gifts 


trsl, 

PAGE 
106 
121 
^81 ' 
227' ' 

30 

125 

270 

162 

228 # 

120 

198 

176 

17 

234 

6 

123 

83 

2 

122 
114 
81 
192-3 
186 
51 
150 
118 
139 
82 , 85 
18 , 89 
. 219 
. 196 


VII.— NOTES AND CORRIGENDUM 

^ _ The stock phrase, anupadisesaya nihhanadMtuyd, is here translated: 

element to which naught attaches pp. 139, 210; 
+ l^ibbana-state wherein naught remains behind ’ • 

11 , 117 ‘ in that utter passing awa-y in which nothing whatever 
IS ieit behind ; and at Biat iii. 127 ‘ without any condition of rebirth 
remaining.’ 

For various aspects of Hibbana, as portrayed in TliengdtM, see 
Stsiers, 'p. xxxriiff, ^ 

For in the notes read 
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